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PREFACE 


The present volume is an attempt to meet the wants of 
the readers of the history of Sanskrit literature, so far as 
this IS feasible under existing circumstances It is intended to 
form an introduction to Sanskrit literature, which is so vast 
in quantity and which embraces all departments of human 
knowledge with the possible exception of history in its modern 
sense The Indian mind seems to have always been naturally 
careless of noting and recording those facts and occurrences 
that constitute history, and thus great uncertainty prevails in the 
c nology of historical literature The great mass of Sanskrit 
literature is in metre, even works on science and law having a 
poetical form Most of it was wntten after the language had 
ceased to be spoken in the fullest sense, 

The Vedas are the oldest literary monuments, by far the 
oldest of which the Indo-European family can, boast They 
are looked upon as the source of all the ^astras or sacred lore 
of the Hindus The Puraxuis form another important depart- 
ment of the religious literature, but are very much later than 
the Vedas It is pretty certain that epic composihsons exis- 
ted m Vedic times, and truly some of the Vedic hymns 
themselves may be called epic in the broad sense of the term , 
the KSma^a^a and the MahabhSrata are certainly post- 
Vedic The Hindus are perhaps the only people of the East 
among whom dramatic poetry had sprung up as a native 
growth , but It did not anse among them from the lyric, as it 
did among the Greeks, but directly from their epic poetry 
The Sansknt poetic tales and fables have exercised a 
most important influence on the whole hterature of the East, 
and even on that of the Western middle ages. 
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The scientific literature of India is likewise large The 
first place is due to the grammatical works, which are very 
thorough. Indian grammarians havmg carried phonetic and 
pfym filrtgi ftal analysis farther than it has heen carried except 
by modem European science In philosophy, too the Hindus 
have produced some remarkable works, the beginnings of 
philosophical speculation going back to a very high antiquity 
The history of Sanskrit literature is yet to be written 
My humble endeavour has been m this small volume to bring 
out the nucleus of its history The difficulties of begin- 
ners are manifold , to smooth their path a little and to show 
them the way to study the history of Sanskrit literature no 
pains have been spared 

It will perhaps not be amiss to remind Western 
scholars who are sometimes apt to judge us harshly, of 
Goethe's saying — Fines Sckicht Sick mcht fur alte ' what is 
best for the West need not be so for the East, and even the 
ideally best may need considerable modifications to meet 
existing circumstances 

For want of revision some of its defects could not have 
been mended If the students for whom it is intended 
accord favourable reception to the present work and if the 
work can commend itse'f as a practical aid to them it is 
hoped that the whole book will be entirely recast in the 
next edition 

My thanks are due to my friends and collei^ues for their 
valuable suggestions and corrections while the book was 
going through the press and specially to Pandit AmOlya 
Charan VidyabhQsana for his reading the book through the 
press, lending to me some rare books, revising the manuscrijits 
and helping me in various other ways Above all, my heartfelt 
gratitude is due to the authors of the following books 
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winch were mainly consulted during the preparation of the 
work 

History of Sanskrit Literature — A A Macdoneil 
Vedic Mythology — A A Macdoneil History of Sanskrit 
Literature — Weber A Hand Book of Sanskrit Literature — 
G Small. Asiatic Researches— Vols XV XVI Philo- 
sophy of Vedanta — Priya Nath Sen. A Comprehensive 
History of the Religion of the Hindus — Dhirendra Nath Pal 
Ancient and Modern History of India — R C Datta 
Ancient History of India — Max Muller Buddhist India — 
Rhys Davids History of Vedic Literature — T N Bhatta- 

::harya Religion of the Veda — Bloomfield, The Vedas 

The Visnu, Vayu and Bhagavata Puranas — &c &c. 

Calcutta 

THE AUTHOR. 


1 9 19 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The book has been thoroughly revised Some portions 
have been rewritten and many new things have been intro- 
duced To speak the truth it is a new work Though the 
present book has attained more than double of its former 
volume, yet in consideration of the present economic 
depression of the country the price of the book has been 
raised only nominally. 

In prepanng this edition I have consulted specially 
the works of Messrs Wintemitz, Kieth, Weber, K M 
Banerjee, R L Mitra, J C Bhaumic and others, besides 
many original works My thanks are due to these authors 
Besides, I am greatly indebted to my friend and colleague 
Prof J, M Ghosh, M A for his valuable suggestions, correction 
of manuscripts and reading the entire book while going 
through the press My thanks are also due to my 
colleague Sj P. K Mukher^ee, M A P R S. for his kindly 
preparing the Index My thankfulness is none the less to 
Anantabandhu Das B A who has helped me in various ways 
in the preparation of the book 

I shall deem my labour amply rewarded if the students 
for whom it is chiefly intended, derive even the slightest 
help from its perusal I shall ever remain grateful to those 
generous readers who would kindly point out to me the errors 
and defects which have’, crept into the work and offer kind 
si^gestions for its future improvement. 


Calcutta 
30th. Aug. 1936. 


AUTHOR 
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INTRODUCTION 


The oldest as well as the most monu- 
mental work of the Aryan race is the Veda 
Tins work has a twofold interest It reveals 
not only the history of the Indians, but 
of the whole human race. In times out 
of mind, when most peoples of the world 
were steeped in the darkness of ignorance, 
the serene light of Vedic civilisation shone 
bright in the orient But the Veda is not 
only the history of the ancient world, but 
also it IS a compendium and digest of all 
blanches of knowledge. We get in it a 
vivid and systematic account of the growth 
and development of religion, society and 
politics. 

Most Hindus believe that the hymns 
of the Veda were revealed at different 
times to different groups of Brahmanas 
of great intellectual and imaginative power. 
These hymns, when collected and arranged, 
took the shape of Samhita In course of 
time, when the Veda became of huge size, 
unwieldy and difficult to master, theie 
arose the necessity of dividing and arrang- 
ing it in a compendious form. The priests 


The Veda- 
its anti- 
quity and 
scope 


Vedio 

Samhita 
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engaged by yajamanas to perform their 
DiTiaions sacrificial rites divided the veda amongst 
Veda^ themselves and took charge of the different 
portions dealing with different cere- 
monials, which, by degiees, giew massive 
and multifroni It is held that the whole 
mass was subsequently divided into four 
parts in which form it is found at piesent 
and since then the four paits have come 
to be known as the lllu, Yajuh, bwma and 
AtMTva vedas Accounts of this division 
are given in the VUyti, Vt^nu, Bhaffavata and 
othei Pm anas '■ 


^ siith qiFsq. I 

slwrr u 
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The orthodox view is that previous to 
the present division, m former time also 
the Veda was similarly divided by different 
Vyasas at different tunes and finally by 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa after the end of 
lastDvapaia yuga (28th Dvapara yuga of 
the seventh manvantara) ^ The Maha- 
bhaiata also supports this view and holds 
that it was Kisna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
who divided and arranged the undivided 
Veda into its four usual parts and hence 
his name Vyasa® Mahidhara, too, in his 
comment on the Sulla Yajmveda has taken 
this Pauranic account to be true ® 


Orthodox: 
view of 
Vedic 
dmsioxx. 


Evidence 

of 

literature 
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The Rgveda itself gives an account of 
the origin of the three Vedas — Til, Yajuh, 
and Sama — in the celebrated Puiusa Sukta 
(X 90 9 ), which luns thus — Fioni that 
Great God, revered and worshipped by all, 
sprang the Tils and Samans, from Him came 
to Samhita Chandas and Yajul originated from Him‘ 
*te^s Having seen and in the same 

verse Sayanacarya has taken the latter as 
Vedic metres But I think this verse has 
no connection with metre, it simply speaks of 
ChTndah** origin of the Vedas. here is Sama 

Veda, while Hrarf^i refers to the verses of the 
Rgveda that may be put to tune This is 
corroborated by the following facts There 
are, as we find in the Rk, three finite verbs 
each being connected with a particular 
Veda That here and there in the Rgveda 
there are verses speaking of Sainans*. 
Certain it is that these do not refer to the 
Sama Veda, as I have stated above, but to 
the verses that were sung by the Udg.lta 
This Ek corroborates also the idea of the 
unity of the Veda But unfortunately the 
woid HW led Mr Weber and some other 
scholars to jump to the conclusion that 
the Sama Veda was prior to the Rgveda as 

H R.V. ?o|€.o|tl 

a Rgveda 2 43 1 2 , 5, 44 14 15, 8 38. 10 , 10. 85 6 11, etc. 


The origin 
of the 
Vedas 
accord iDg 
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'the latter is quoted by the former The 
text of the CJianHogi/opant'^ad luns thus — 

Itk from Agni, Yajuh from Vayu and Sama 
from Surya Of the three Vya,hrU<i BJmh 
from the Rks, Blmbah from the Ya^uh and 
and Svcir from the Sama’ IVTanu also 
corroborates the text of the Chandogyopa- 
nisad in the first Chapter of his Samhita® 

This passage and a few other similar 
passages in the Upanisads and Puranas Vedaand 
have made some scholars think that the 
Atkaivaveda originated long aftoi the other Vedas, 
three Vedas, nay, they have gone further 
and held that the fourth Veda, because of 
Its new subject matter, such as, 
etc., was not recognised at first as a 
Veda Accoidmg to them the 'crafty' 
Brlhmanas added a few hymns necessary 
for sacrifices and thus raised it to the status 
of the Vedas This view is entirely untena- 
ble as the name of the Athaiva Veda is 
found in many of the authoritative Upani- 
sads'’ The name of the sage Atharva 

A, 

^rriDni i 

» ^11 ^ ?rraMis- 

also , SISdl? 1 
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as well as of priests called Atliarva or 
Brahma is found in the very body of the 
Vedas It was this old sage who first 
performed sacrificial rites and produced 
fire^ But we must try to find out why the 
name of Atharva Veda is excluded from the 
terra or the Thtee, which was the 
comprehensive name of the Vedas It is 
still a matter of altercation as to its meaning 
Some take it to mean the three Vedas — the 
Ek, the Yajuh and the Sama, while otheis 
offei various explanations of the term The 
hymns of the Vedas show clearly that 
sacrificial ceremonials had attained to their 
perfection during the Vedic ages They 
also point out that the four Vedas— Ilk, 
Yajuh, Sama and Athaiva — have each a 
principal priest, the Hots, Adhvaryu, UdgSta 
and Brahma Of these four priests the 
Hota has to lecite the incantations of the 

and also , «|vs|? [ 

?il38Cf 

1^:T 

* ttgvoda, i so is. 

Hgvadal 83 5 

1 9 

oonneotion see also VSjasaneyl sambita 5 16 14 , 

10 21 5 etc. 
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Kgveda , the Adhvaryu to perfoim rites m 

accordance with the formula of the 

Yajurveda , the Udgata to chant Samans , Functions 

but Biahma, the priest of the Atharva-Vcda, different 

priests 

has got for his duty to obseive and examine 
the procedures of other priests and to 
remove their errors and shortcomings And 
thus we find that he was required to be 
versed in all the thiee Vedas^ It is clear 
from this that in respect of sacrifice the 
Atharvaveda has no separate existence of 
its own but is a soit of auxiliary to the 
other three Vedas This fact according to 
many celebrated Vedic scholars accounts 
for its exclusion from the group of the 
Vedas collectively designated as Trayi In 
the opinion of some the undivided Veda 
was a mixlure or combination of three 
distinct elements — poetry, prose and songs 
and hence the name In the opinion 

of others again the Vedas go by the name 
of Trayi inasmuch as they contain the 
three great principles oi ideals of human 
life— action, worship and knowledge 


sr^H’ I 31^ ?finifl*s.'insr 3?JTt5Sira*ft'- 

*nimr \ 



Age of the Veda 


It would be at best idle speculation to 
try to establish the age of the Vcdic hymns. 
Though the reseaiches of the last fifty years 
have thrown a flood of light on the misty far- 
off dawn of Vedic civilisation, the light is but 
a faint gleam and the cloud of doubt still 
lingers upon the vexed question of its 
chronology. Weber lightly says in his 
Weber’s History of Indian Literatuie that to seek 
for an exact date is fruitless labom ‘ In 
his Gifford Lectures on Physical Religion 
(1890), Piof Max Muller (who foimerly 
held that the date of the Samhita or chandali 
Maxmuiier’s period was about 1200 to 1000 DC) says, 
view cannot hope to lind the date when 

the earliest Vedic hymns began to be com- 
posed Wheihei they were composed 1000- 
or 1500 or 2000 or 2500 B.C no power on 
earth will ever determine.’^ 

According to orthodox view the hymns 
Ortho of the Vedas are a direct revelation fioni 

uOX t A. J 1 Ik t m 

God to the seers of old, and these seers 

1 .When we come to look for definite chronological dates. 
We must reconcile ourselves to the fact that any such research, 
as a general rule, would be absolutely fruitless 

Popular Edition 1914, pp 
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acted only as the medium of communication 
but were in no sense the authors of the 
same’ The scholiast also 

salutes Siva at the outest of his commentary 
thus — I bow down to MaheSvara, the savent 
of learning, whose breath was the Vedas 
and from which proceeded the whole 
universe® Dut from a comparative study 
of numerous passages in the Veda as well 
as some passages of the Nirukta and 
Anukramani of the Itgveda there remains 
little doubt that the hymns of the Vedas 
were compsed by the sages at different 
periods ot time® Having examined these 


Vedic 
hymns 
collected afe 
different 

S periods of 
time. 


Teda-tho 

revealed 

truth. 
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two conflicting statements it may be con- 
cluded that the truth undei lying the hymn 
was revealed to the seers who then com- 
posed in their own way these verses and 
utilised them in some particulai sacrifices. 
Among Indian scholais of modern times 
some echo the opinions of western scholars, 
while otheis say that the ago of Vedic 
literature should, at least, go back to 

Opimon of of years' The accepted 

some Indian Opinion IS that the hymns of the Vedas go 

Ewopean *0 ^^0“^ 3000 B C , blit somc scholars 

scholars are inclined rather to push back the date 

as B C 3500 Schroedei in his *Tndza>i 
Interafnre and Culfnte^ suggests that the 
superior limit may be a few centuries caiher 
than 1500 B C , while Whitney, Grassmann, 
and Benfey provisionally assume 2000 B C.. 
as the starting point of Hindu litcratuie' 


■^arr*— Rk 7 22 9 etc 

H e:|? 
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The lower possible limit for this event 
Muller now places at about 1500 B C , but 
this IS not recognised by other scholars. 
Brunhofer more recently has suggested 2800 
B C as the terminus, while the last writers 
on the subject Bala Gangadhara Tilak and 
Prof H Jacobi claim to have discovered 
that the period from 6000 to 2500 B C., 
represents the age of the composition of 
the Vedic Vcrses But their conclusions 
have been disputed by many orientalists 

Both Bala Gangadhara Tilak and H 
Jacobi staited from astronomical datas 
found in Vedic liteiatures and came to the 
the above conclusion independent of each 
other They say that at the time of the 
Brahmans the Krttikas coincided with the 
vernal equinox but in the Vedic limes it 
is found that vernal epuinox was on 
Mrgasirah From astionomical calculations 
it IS found that the vernal equinox fell on 
the Pleiades about 2500 B C and on the 
Orion about 4500 B C From this Tilak 
concluded that the Vedic text and Brahmans 
were collected between 6000 and 2500 B C 
According to B G Tilak the oldest period 
in the Aryan civilization, which may be 
called the Aditi or the pre-Orion peiiod, 
roughly extends from 6000 to 4000 B C In 
this period ‘‘the f%msheA hymns do not seem 


Balagangs;* 
dhara 
Tilak and 
H Jacobi 
on the age 
>f the Veda, 
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Pre-Orion 

period 


Orion 

period 


Kyttika 

period 


Butra 

period 


to have been known and half-prose and 
half-poetical Nivids or sacrificial foimulae 
(giving the piincipal names, epithets, and 
feats of the deity invoked) were piobably 
in use. 

The second period, called the Orion 
period rughly speaking extended from 4000 
B C to 2500 B C This was the most 
important period in tlie history of the Aryan 
civilization In this period a good many 
Suktas in the Rgveda were composed and 
several legends were either fonncd anew 
or developed from the oldei ones The 
Greeks and the Parsis appeal to have left 
their common home dining the latter part 
of this peiiod 

The third or the Krttika period extends 
fiom 2500 B C to 1400 B C In this period 
the Taittiriya Samhita and bcvral other 
Brahmanas were composed The hymns of 
the Rgveda had already bec.unc antique 
and unintelligible and the Brahinavadins 
indulged in speculations 

The fourth and the last peiiod of the old 
Sanskrit literature extends from 1400 B C. 
to 500 B C It was the period of Sutras 
and philosophical systems. It is the real 
pre-Buddhistic period (vide Onon pp, 
206-8). 
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But H Jacobi, m his own way, ai rives 

at the conclusion that the Vedic texts 
were composed about 4500 B C and 

extended to 2500 B C He was confirmed 
by another astronomical consideration It 
IS found in the Grhya Sutras that the bride 
and the bride-gioom had to sit upon a bull's 
hide after i caching their new home till the 
stars weie visible The bride-groom had to 
point out the polar star (Dhruva) to the 
bride and ask her to be as strong as the 
star in conjugal fidelit> In 2780 B C the 
stai Dhruva was near the pole The wedd- 
ing hymn of the Kgveda (X 35) does not 
mention this custom So Jacobi supposes 
this custom to be post-Vedic Thus in his 
opinion the Kgvedic period lies before 
2780 B C 


H Jacobi 
on the age 
of the Veda 


Mr D, N Mukhopaddh 3 faya in an aiticle 
— The Hindu Nakshatras — has recently pro- 
ved fioni astionomical datas that the first 
three Vedic strata extend lespectively fiom 
16000 to 14500 B C , from 14500 to 13000 
B C and from 13000 to 11600 B C Besides, 
he has given two other strata covering the 
periods 1 1 600 — 9600 B C , and 9600 — 6600 
B C respectively. The opinion of these 
oriental scholars has been criticized by 
European scholars but the argument advan- 
ced for the purpose are not at all satisfactory. 


T> N. 
MukhopS- 
dhyaya on. 
the pomt* 
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Lately B V Kamefavar Aiyai too has 

Opinion of proved from astronomical datas that the 
Kamesvar ^ 

Aiyar Brahmans belong to a period ol 2300 to 
2000 BC and this conesponds to the date 
fixed by B G Tilalc 

Prof Winternitz, on philological and 
Winternitz historical giounds^ believes that the date 
assumed by Tilak and Jacobi is neaier to 
the mark than that adopted by Maxmuller, 
Oldenbeig, Macdonell and Keith. 


Piof Thi 
baut 


Ketkar’s 

view 


Pauraiaio 

view 


Prof Thibaut versed in oriental astro- 
nomy has warned us against such astronomi- 
cal calculations regarding the date ot the 
Vedas or any antiquarian lesearches, as 
the old Hindu year began in any season 
and any biight star served the purpose of 
the star Bh uoa. 

V B Ketkar says that it is found in 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 4 15) that 
there was an eclipse when the Jupiter 
covered the Pusy5 star which occtincd in 
4660 BC and therefore the Rgvcdic pci lod 
must go before that time. 

According to some scholars who base 
their calculations on the Puianas, the war 
of Kuruksetra was faught in the year 1921 
B C and the Vedas were divided and 
arranged before that time and hence the time 
of composition of the Vedic hymns docs not 
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contradict the tune given by H. Jacobi or 
B G Tilak 

The recent excavation of Mahendra-dvar 
(Mohcnjo Daro) in Sind and the cuneiform 
inscriptions desciibing the civilisalion of 
Assyria, Babylonia, Sumeiia and the valleys 
of the modem Tigris and Euphratis point 
to the same conclusion 

The discoveries made by Hugo Wintiller 
m Boghazkoi m Asia Minor in 1907 throw 
some light on the Vedic age It is seen m 
some clay tablets found there that contracts Hugo 
were concluded between the King of the 
Hittites (14th Cen. BC) and the king of 
Mittani. Some Babylonian and native deities 
are invoked there as piotectors of these 
contracts Among which the name of 
Mi-ti-ra, U-ra-w na, In-dar, Na-sa-a (t-ti-ia-a) 
n-na, corresponding to the Vedic gods Mitra, 

Varuna, Indra and Nasatya are important. 
According to the histouan Edward Meyer, 
this refers to the period when Indian and 
Iraniaa branches of Aryans formed but one 
people. But Oldernberg and Keith looked 
upon these names as those of an old Iranian 
people, closely related to the Vedic Indians. 

Leaving aside the conjetures of these two 
scholais it can boldly be said that the 
discovery is not very valuable as to the 
age of the Vedas 
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Antiquity 
of Vedic 
hymn from 
internal 
proofs 


External 

evidence. 


It IS admitted, on all hands, both by 
oriental and occidental scholars that the 
whole Vedic literature is pie-Buddhistic and 
hence existed before 600 B C 

The antiquity of Vedic hymns is also 
seen from internal evidence The language 
of the hymn, their versification and 
accentuation differing greatly fioin those 
of Brahmans and classical literatiiics, are 
proofs of their antiquity The gcogiaphical, 
social, political and economic conditions as 
reflected in the hymns of the llgveda are 
quite different from those found in the 
Brahmans and in the Samhitas of the 
Yajurveda This fact also establishes their 
antiquity 

The Vedic Concordance of M Bloomfield 
and his llgveda Repetitions make us belive 
that at the time when the bulk of the hymns 
were composed there existed already a 
great number of verses which were considred 
as a common property of all The incidental 
references to some events in the hymns of 
of the Egveda too point to the above 
conclusion There was a great gap between 
these verses and those of the samhifel. 
Besides it is proved from Inscriptions that 
in the 3rd century B C Southern India was 
already overrun by Aryan Indian , but 
Southern India had a civilization of its own 
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which was in no way inferior fo Aryan 
civilisation. The tale of Pururavah and 
Urvasi in the iSatapatha Brahmana (Vlf. 
3 3 18) and the glimpse of human sacrifice 
found in the legend of are 

important documents for Indian civilisation 
It can safely be concluded that centuries 
must have passed between the composition 
of the Rgvedic hymns and the Brahmans, 
Aianyakas and Upanisads We reserve our 
opinion on the matter, and are content to 
siy only that the hymns of the Vedas 
oiiginated in the hoary age of antiquity 


Each Veda consists of two parts — the 
Mantra or Samhita and the Brahmana or 
commentary,^ explaining respectively the 
nature of and anr® The*R^s are in- 
dicative of materials and deities ancillary 
to Vedic rites and rituals, while the 
Brahmans contain in them the fwBr, 
and There are four sorts of 

Mir— and The 

first explains the natuie of the rite, the 
second speaks of the result that would 
follow, the third shows the relation which 
the rite bears to its parts and the fourth 


General 
division 
of the 
Vedas. 


Vidhi — its 
Kinds* 
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2 From ignW originated the Purva MimansSC and from 
the Uttara-MimSns^. 
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proves that all the above thiee converge 
to produce an undivided result. is 

defined as one expressing things unknown 

ArthavSda— ^ ^ OT CUloglUm 

its kinds either persuades a man to or dissuades 
him from his undertaking This again is 
divided under three heads — 
and 53^^55 3PIRT? prevails when a thing is 
contradicted by other evidences , only 

speaks of things established by other pi oofs 
and comes in when there is neither 

agreement nor discord between the thing 
VakoYakya. and the evidences is sometimes 

called as it expresses things unknown 
and sometimes as it is self-evident 

truth without commendatory words The 
earlier chapters of the Brahmans explain 
. the mode of ceremonials and some 

Airange- 

mentof passages of the Vedic texts , the middle 
Bisiunans chap^g^s treat of ceremonies not included 
in the Brahmans ; and the final chapters 
deal with theogonical thoughts and invoca- 
tions to different deities These are 
respectively known as Brahmaij proper, 
Aranyaka and Upanisd. Accoiding to 
orthodox views all these are t^rtih or 
toAaf ^s heard 
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For the collection and printing of the 
manuscript of the Vedas we are indebted 
very largely to European scholars It was 
through their untiring zeal and energy that 
the Vedas were saved from the devastation 
of white ants, and the collection of Vedic 
manuscripts first saw the light Without 
their help and labour these valuable works 
of the ancient Aiyans would have survived 
only in name Among ancient Europeans, 
one Robert de Nobilius, a Jesuit Missionary, 
first tried to collect the Vedas but was 
deceived by some clever pandit of Madras 
who composed a false JBzurveHam and 
palmed it off on him. Voltaire sent it 
to the Royal Library of France under the 
wrong impression that it was really the 
Yajuiveda. Then came Mr Colebrooke who 
also tried his best to collect the Vedas, 
But he also was deceived by a Mahratta 
Brahmana and shared the same fate with 
his predecessor At last, through the 
unwearied endeavour of Colonel Polier, 
the manuscripts of all the four Vedas were 
collected from Joypur and sent to the 
British Museum in 1789. 

Before the 6th century B C the western 
world was almost in the dark in relation 
to the learning of the Indians, and it was 
only after Alexander’s invasion that the 


Colleotjon. 
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Greek, to a certain extent, came to be 
Discovery acquainted with Indian liteiature The 
m EMope* Arabs, in the Middle Ages, introduced this 
branch of Indian knowledge to Europe 
Fiom the 16th century onward a few western 
Christian Missionaries acquired some fami- 
liarity with this Indian branch of science 
Christian Abraham Roger, a Dutch missionary, tian- 
slated the Bhattikavyam into Dutch in 1651. 
He translated besides the proverbs of 
into English The name of the Jesuit father 
Johann Hanxleden should not be omitted 
here He worked in the Malabar mission 
and his “Grammatica Granthamia Seu 
Samscrdumica” was the first Sanskrit gra- 
mmar written by a European. It was never 
printed Bartholomeo, who wrote two other 
Sanskrit giammars (1776-89), derived much 
help from the Sanskrit grammar of Johann 
Hanxleden 

The eighteenth century is a great epoch 
in the history of Sanskrit Literature From 
this time onward many European scholars 
century and engaged themselvcs in the ciitical study 
tani^inTiie discussion of the Sanskiit language. 
West These investigations and critical studies have 
resulted in two new branches of science, 
VIZ , Comparative Philology and Compara- 
tive Mythology and in the preparation of 
an Encyclopaedia covering the whole domain 
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<jf Indo-Aran Philology and Archeology 
undei the title “Grundriss der indo-arischen 
iPhilologie and Altertum-skunde ” This 
book was being published in parts by 
Prof Buhler of Vienna with the help of 
some thirty specialists of various nationa- 
lities at Stra^sburg After the death of 
Buhler the editorship fell on the shoulders 
of Kielhoin of Gottingen Now the book is 
ieing published under the editorship of 
Luders and Wakernagel 

Then came Prof Rosen who published 
a few hymns of the Rgveda in 1830 in 
London. After his death, the first Astaka 
of the Rgveda with his Latin translation 
■was published m Calcutta in 1838 
This attracted much attention and led to 
the foundation of Vedic studies in 
Fiance under the leadership of the great 
orientalist, Eugene Burnouf Rudolf Roth, 
his celebiated pupil, wrote a booklet “On 
the Literature and History of the Veda,’* 
which came out in 1846 The publication 
of the work popularised the study of the 
Vedas in Germany Some portions of 
this book were translated into English by 
Mr. Muir and published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society in 1847 — 48 On the 
motion of Mr, Lydley, the proposal of 
publishing this Bibliotheca Indica was 
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Maxmuller’s 
edition of 
the Rgveda 
with 
Wilson's 
English 
translation. 


French 
translation 
of the 
Rgveda 

German 
translation 
of the 
Rgveda 


St Peters- 
burgh 
Pietzonary 


accepted unanimously at a meeting of 
the ’Asiatic Society in 1847. Di. Roer 
accordingly published the first and second 
Astakas of the Bgveda with their English 
translation in 1847 , but, on hearing that 
Prof Maxmuller was publishing the 
whole of the Bgveda with Sayana’s commen- 
tary and with Prof Wilson's English 
translation under the supervision and 
patronage of the East India Company, 
he gave up his endeavour Pi of Muller’s 
Bgveda with intioduction and word index 
came out in six parts between 1849 — 75. 
He published also the first Mandala of 
the Rgveda with the Padapatha between- 
1856 — 59 and the whole text of the Veda 
in Roman Character with his own Index 
m 1877 The Bgveda was in parts tran- 
slated into French between 1848-51 by 
various scholais and wholly in 1S70 by 
L Langlois in Pans Alfred Ludwig m 
1876 and Hermann Grassmann in 1870 — 77 
translated and published the whole of 
the Rgveda in the Geiman language Prof. 
Roth and Botthhngk published a Sanskrit- 
German Dictionary between 1853 — 75 in 
Sf Petersburgh in seven folio volumes 
It is indeed a brilliant monument to 
German industry. Dr Roth published also» 
the Nirukta of Yaska between 1848 — 5Z 
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With his own notes and commentary. 
Dr. Haug published the text of the Aitareya 
Brahmana in Roman Character in two 
parts in 1863. Mr Stenzler published 
the Grhya Sutra of Asvalayana with German 
translation in 1864 — 65, and Prof. 
Hermann Oldenberg published the Sankhya- 
yana Grhya Sutra in Webern's Tndisehe 
Studben with translations and notes that 
very year. Regniei, the French scholar, 
publisheil the iSaunaka PratiSakhya of the 
Rgveda with commentary and translation 
in 1857 — 58 in Pans Prof Maxmiiller 
published another edition of this book bet- 
ween 1856 — 69 with a German translation. 
Prof Weber published the Chandahsutra 
of Pingala in Roman character in 1863 
in his Indnche Studben and the Pdmnlya 
St7c<ia in 1858 Rudolf Mayor published 
R^vid/idna and BrliaddevaCa in 1877 with 
his own introduction Dr Fitz Edward 
Hall published a poition of the Ravana 
Bhasya of the Egveda in the Asiatic 
Reseaiches of 1862. Besides, through the 
energy of a number of western scholars 
the Padvitnia jBrd^iman, the SamavtdAatta 
Srd/bma'n^ the Efnena Yajurveda, the SuMn 
Tajurveda, the Atharva Veda, the Sdriraha 
of Sanlaracdrya and several other 
mportant Upanisads have also been 
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Mis 

oellaneous 
■works m 
English on 
the Vedic 
and olassical 
literatures 
by various 
Scholars 


published They, from time to time, have 
moreover wiitten a number of essays on 
Vedic and Pauranic literatures along with 
some important texts. Of these the Essays 
of Colebrooke, MaxmullePs Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, Chips fiom a German 
Workshop, India and What It Can Teach 
us. Science of Language, Vedic Hymns 
in the 32nd and 40th Vols of the Sacred 
Series of the East, Six Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy , Macdonell’s India’s Past, the 
History of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic 
Grammar etc , Keith’s Drama, the History 
of Sanskrit Literature, Aitareya Aranyaka ; 
Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index , Bloom- 
field’s Vedic Concordance, Vedic Religion 
and Egveda Repetition , Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts m five Vols , Sacred 
Series of the East in 49 Vols, under the 
general editorship of Maxmuller aie very 
important Mention should also be made 
here of T. AufrechPs Catalogua Catalog 
gorum containing catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts of all important libraries of 
India and Europe , prof J. W Rhys 
David’s Pall Text Society and A. Weber's 
the Writing of the Jains which have ren- 
dered great help to the investigation of 
the Buddhistic and Jama literatures. 
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The needs of practical administration 
stimulated the study of Sanskrit among 
Europeans in India Warren Hastings, the 
then Goveinor-General of India, finding 
it advantageous to rule India through her 
own laws, caused a digest to be made 
by some pandits based on ancient legal 
authorities At the expense of the East 
India Company this came out in 1776. 
The work is known as Tnadamavasetu. 
This deals specially with the Indian law 
■of inheiitance and family laws etc, un- 
der the caption “A Code of Gentoo Law.^’ 
The book was translated into German 
and was published in Hamburg m 1778 

1. Charles Wilkins (afterwards sir 
-Charles) was persuaded by Warren Has- 
tings to learn Sanskiit in Benares and 
.published a translation of the Bhagavad-glts 
in 1785 and that of HitopadeiSa in 1787. 
The translation of the former was the 
first of Its kind that was directly rendered 
into English, nay into European languages, 
from the original Sanskrit for the first time. 
In 1795 he translated Sakuntalg, an episode 
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of the Mahabharfa and m 1808 wiote a 
Sanskrit Grammar in which Sanskrit sciipts 
were used for the first time in Europe 

2 Sir William Jones (1746-94), the 
famous oriental scholar, founded the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal in 1784 for the 
propagation of Sanskrit studies and rou- 
sed a keen interest in the study of Indian 
antiquity. He translated Kalidasa’s Sakun- 
talam into English in 1789 This was 
rendered into German in 1791 by George 
Foister This book in its new guise 
fascinated critics of such undoubted com- 
petence as Goethe and Herder » 

“Wilt thou blossoms of sprtug and the fruits thab are later m 

se isons ? 

Wilt thou have charms and delight, wilb thou have strength 

and Support ? 

Wilt thou with one short word encompass the earth and heaven ? 

All IS said if I say only, Sakuntala the©”— Goethe 

“It IS here that the mind and character of a nation is but brought 
to life before us , and glaaly I admit that I have received a truer 
and more real notion of the manners of thinking among the ancient 
Indians from this one Sakuntls than all their Upani*<ad3 and 
Bhagavats ” — ^Herder 

George Forster’s German translation of SakuntaliX roused 
enthusiasm among literary circle in Europe and it was looked upon 
as “a Wonder oommg from the land of wonders ’ 

In 1830 Ohezy, the French editor of the text of Makuntala writes 
thus-^**The First time when I became aware of this unfathomable 
work, it excited such an enthusiasm in me and attracted me so 
much that I never left off studying it and even felt myself urged 

on to the impossible task of adopting it, at least in some way, to th«te 
Oe^rman stage ” 
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In 1792 he translated Rtusamhar (Cycle 
of Seasons) with Sanskrit texts. It was 
followed by the translation of the Code 
of Manu in 1794 

3. Alexander Hamilton was made a 
prisoner of war in France by the order 
of Napoleon on his way home to England 
from India He was a great oriental scholar 
and taught Sanskrit to a few eminent men 
of letters from within the four walls of the 
prison Among these scholars one was 

4 Friedrich Schlegel He was a great 
German Romantic poet and published his 
work Dm Uhev Spraehe Und We^she^t der 
Indier (On fhs Language and Wisdom of 
the ladians) in 1808 He was a pioneer 
for the study of Sanskrit in Europe He 
published the conjugation of Sanskrit verbs 
in 1816. He demonstrated herein the 
common origin of Indo-Aryan languages. 
From 1821 he was professor of oriental 
languages at Berlin His great work— 
A comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greeks 
Zend, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slovanic, 
Gothic and German — was published in six 
volumes between 1833-52. It was translated 
into English by Eastwell The publication 
of ’this book was a corner-stone in the 
foundation of the science of comparative 
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philology m the hand of Franz Bopp^ and it 
fostered the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 
He translated the Gita m Latin This 
translation attracted the notice of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt who praised it as “the 
profoundest and the loftiest thing the world 
has ever seen ” 

5 Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765- 
1837), as has been said before, tried in vam 
to collect the manusciipt ot the Vedas He 
was born in London in 1765 His legal func- 
tions led him to study Indian law and learn 
Sanskrit From 1794 he began to write 
essays on Indian religion, poetry and science 
in the Asiatic Reseaiches In 1798 he tran- 
slated from the Sanskrit f/te Dtffest of the 
Stndu Law on contracts and stieces'^tons and 
it was published in four volumes While 
acting as a judge of the New Couit of 
Appeal in Calcutta he was appointed a 
professor of Hindu law and Sanskrit at 
the College of Fort William In 1805 he 
published his fust volume of Sanskrit 
Grammar and began to write his famous 

1 la 1819 P Bopp published the Sanskrit text of NalopilkhySa 
'With Latin translation This was considered as one of the gems 
of the poetry of the world It has been translated into almoBt 
all European languages and is selected as the preliminary reading 
for students m all Western Universities His Sanskrit Grammar 
^1837 — 34) and his Glossarwn* Sa««cr»fmn have done much towards 
-the fntheranoe of Sanskrit study m Germany, 
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articles on the Vedas. It was this attempt 
ot Ml Colebrooke that brought for the 
fust time the knowledge of Vedic litera- 
ture into Europe He published besides 
many texts, translations and essays, among 
which the names of Amara KoSa, Hitopa- 
dcsa, Kirataryuniyam and the grammar of 
P;inini may be mentioned On his retire- 
ment he presented to the East India Com- 
pany a collection of manuscripts worth 
£ 100,000 which is still preserved m the 
India office in London 

After the Vedas come the Vedlngas. 

They are six in number, viz, ^iksa, Kalpa, 

Vyakaran, Nirukta, Candah and Yyotis. 

Besides there are the Puranas, Nyaya branciiea of 
Mimansa and Dharma Sastras * The four 
Vedas, the six Vedangas, the Puran, Nyaya 
Mimansa and Dharma ^astras go by the 
general name of fourteen Vidyas ^ These 


1 There are eighteen purSnas and an equal number of 
XJpapurSnas all attributed to Krana DvaipSyana TySsa Nyaya 
includes VaiSe'^ik Dartian also MimSnsa comprises both Purva 
and Uttara MTmffnsas The RamSyan, the Mahabharat, the 
Ssmkhya, the Pa;tan 3 al, the Pfl§upat> the Vai«nava and other Darsans 
are included in Dharmasastras These are known by the general 
term Smyti Besides these Astika DaiSans there are six 
Nastika Barmans also, but they are not included in the fourteen 
kinds of Vidya as they are not useful m the realisation of human 
pursuits* 

^ *^3? W U 
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fourteen Vidyas along with the four 
Upavedas, viz, and 

form what is technically called 
sj^aiTit. Mahopadhyaya Madhusudan Saras- 
vatl, the pride of Bengal, has dealt with 
these briefly in his and has 

shown that all these tend to the realiza- 
tion of Brahma 

The development of religion and philo- 
sophical thought in Sanskrit literature is 
Religious ajgQ noteworthy The lofty height which 
sophical the Indo-Aryan intellect had attained is 
wSaiity conclusively borne testimony to by a care- 
■of Sanskrit, jyj perusal of these works. In ancient 
India the spread of education amongst 
all ranks of people had its desired effect 
of making society sobre and raising its 
moral tone The philosophical liteiature 
of India again bears testimony to the high 
speculative powers of her people Ever 
since the period of Aryan invasion Indian 
civilisation and religion have developed 
side by side without being affected by 
foreign influences. It is this isolation by 
which the Indians were able to retain the 
individuality of their own faith and culture 
inspite of a number of invasions and con- 
<iuests by different nations at diffeient times. 

The history of ancient Indian literature 
falls chiefly into two periods — the Vedic 
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and the Classical or Sanskrit According 
to some eminent scholars, as has already 
been said, the former covers the period 
beginning fiom 3000 BC and extending 
to 200 B C This may again be subdivi- 
ded into three literary strata according 
to differences in language and style and 
also in religion and social views These 
sub-divisions, so to say, are the Samhita 
period, the Brahman period and the ^utra 
period The first stage extends from 3000 
B C to 1400 B C the second from 
1400 B C to 800 B C and the third 
from 800 B C to 200 B C The first 
two stages are, no doubt, the Vedic stages, 
but the third, i e. the Sutra period, is 
not really so This, to speak the truth, 
belongs to the latter period and is the 
source of all literatures designated as 
The latter (i e the Sanskrit or Classi- 
cal period) extends from 200 B C to 
tlOOO A D or more strictly to the modern 
time. All but w fti come under this division. 

“History,'* says Macdonell, “is the one 
weak point in Indian literature.” He states 
two reasons to palliate this defect First 
the Indians had not to struggle hard for 
their existence like the Romans or the 
Gieeks and so they found no necessity 
for the development of political history. 


Principal 
periods of 
Sanskrit 
literature 
— their 
snbdivi- 
sions. 


Leek of 
chronology* 
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Secondly, the Biahmanas whose task ifr 
was to chronicle all great events did not 
care to record historical events, for to 
them all action, nay, existence itself — ^ 
was a positive evil So in matters histori- 
cal we do not get definite dates till we 
come to about 500 A D The reasons 
assigned by the learned Professor aie not, 
however, convincing. The Indians have 
conception a peculiar conception of History or Itihash 
of history jjy ^vhjch they mean a 

treatise diversified by narrative and con- 
ducive to the attainment of virtue, wealth 
and salvation ^ We get a systematic 
history, for instance, in the Vedic and 
Pauranic literatures of India. Dr Roth 
lemarks, ‘‘Accoiding to my conviction, 
no more essential service could be rendered 
to the history of the ancient East, perhaps 
to the whole of ancient history, than to 
make known and exactly investigate the 
Vedic writings.” Colonel Todd also in 
his preface to Bajaathan is of opinion 
that the Indians who impioved every other 
branch of science could not but have 
written histones, which perhaps have been 
lost in the successive tides of invasion 
which have passed over the country. But 
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Ihe chief defect of this kind of history 
is that It does not give us a reliable 
frame-work of dates 

To prepare a chronological history of 
ancient India, we shall have mainly recourse 
to the Vedic and classical literatures of 
the country. Besides the account of the 
foreign travellers, such as. Fa Hian who 
came to India in the reign of Candragupta II 
(Vikramaditya), Hiouen Tsang (Yuan 
Chwang) who visited India m king Harsa’s 
time and I Tsing (671-95) ; ancient coins, 
copper-plate-grants and inscriptions on 
rocks and pillars furnish us with historical 
materials for the construction of the ancient 
history of India. These have shed light not 
only on the chronology of some Sanskrit 
poets, but also upon the religious and 
social condition of India in the past. 

Epigraphical researches have thrown 
some light on the history of Indian script 
The ASoka inscriptions are taken by 
some to be the earliest records of Indian 
writing. Prof Winternitz says thus against 
it — “Palaeographic facts prove undeniably 
that writing cannot have been a new 
invention as late as the time of Aloka, 
but must already have had a long history 
behind it ” (Vide Wmternitz's Indian 
A3. 


Materials 
for the oon- 
struotion 
of the 
ancient 
history of 
India« 
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Opinion of 
Dr Buller* 


Opinions 
of some 
Western 
scholars 


Evidence of 
BrShmans 
and Upani- 
sads etc. 


Literature, p 31 , Vol I) Some scholars 
have suggested that two types of script were 
known m ancient India — the Kharosthi and 
the Brahmi These were written respectively 
from itght to left and from left to r%ght 
Another version is that once both these 
were written from right to left According 
to Dr Duller the former was employed in 
Gandhar from 400 B. C to 200 A D. 
and was borrowed from the Armaic type 
of Semitic writing , while the lattei, 
the true national writing of India, was 
introduced about 800 B C by traders 
coming by way of Mesopotamia Some 
occidental scholais are of opinion that 
the complete Indian alphabet existed about 
500 B C But Prof Gold Stuckei in his 
latroduoUon to Pdntm has proved conclu- 
sively from both internal and external 
evidences that letters were known to 
Panini, who according to him flourished 
about 800 B C. Thus existence of letter 
is m his opinion pre-Paninian. These 
opinions of Western scholars do not seem 
to be convincing The Sadvimi§a Brahma^a 
of the Sama Veda, the Chandyogya 
and the Mundaka Upani§ads mention the 
name of six Vedangas, Sikfi is one of 
the Vedangas This deals with vowel® 
and consonants, accents and euphonic 
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combinations etc This clearly shows that 

the origin of script goes back as far as 

1400 B C, which is supposed to be the 

lowest limit of the Brahman period by 

many modern scholars Upanisad 

again speaks of the vowels, gutturals, 

palatals, cerebrals, dentals, labials and 

the sibilants ^ Prof Weber in his edition 

of ^atapatha Brahman, where the mention Opinion of 

of singular and plural number is found, 

(Vide D A Weber’s Edition p 990), has 
proved that the time when datapaths 
Brahman was written the Sanskrit Gram- 
mar had attained its perfection. The Aitaxeya 

Aitareya Brahman not only corroborates Brshmana. 
his views but in 12 5 speaks clearly of 
letters, words and their varieties. Gopatha 
Brahman also has (1 24) letters, words 
and sentences etc incorporated into it. 

Egvedic hymns also do not seem to favour 
the views of the Western scholars but 
point to the reverse conclusion From 
them we learn that it was the panis 
(with whom the Phoenicians are identified 
by many scholars) that stole the Vedas 
which were recovered by Brahmanaspati, 
and this could not have been possible 
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if the Vedas had existed only m speeches, 
and not in writing. Besides the verses 
q gq i fi etc (R. V 4, 58, 4), 

(R V. 1 165 45), 

(R V 10. 71 4), 

’515^: (R V. 10 71 2) etc , quoted by 
Patflajali in his Mahabhasya clearly point 
to the use of words in their refined 
sub-divisions. Poet Bhisa who possibly 
flourished in the 4th century B C speaks 
thus in his Paficaratra — 

ipRR. l” Besides, 
the Ramayana which m its germinal form 
was undoubtedly composed before 1500 
B C , has the following lines at the close 
of Lankakanda — “ 

1 1” “^pa®q- ^5ima *t i 

qssr: n” “wott qxww 

h” All these clearly show that 
writing was fully known to the Aryans 
long before the time of ASoka and before 
800 B C. The Bactrian is avowedly 
not so full as Pali, its vowels being 
fewer and consonants deficient. Far less 

Baetnan theory of the Bactnan origin 

ongin of ot the Sanskrit script (which certainly 
existed before Pali ; as the latter is only 
a dialectic variation of the former) as the 
Bactnan is of too recent a date to be 
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supposed to be the earliest medium for 

writing Sanskrit. The Dravadian origin 

of Pall, as well as of Sanskrit, is also 

' ongin or 

to be discarded as the very fulness Sanskrit, 
of Pah, possibly the first dialectic form 
of Sanskrit, is opposed to the theory of 
Tamilian origin Considenng all these 
points it is fairly certain that the art of 
writing was known even in the Vedic age 
and had an independent origin of it 

The Brahml script^ from which have 
originated Nagri and other scripts prevailing 
in all the Aryan dialects of India, is of of btshnir. 
two types~the Northern and the Southern 
They are noticed in the inscriptions of 
■the 3rd century From the KharosthI 
descended the characters employed in the 
Canarese and the Telegu country 

Birch bark, palm leaf, Saohl and plates 
of brass, copper and stone, were the 
materials on which Indian manuscripts maten^.' 
were written Paper was introduced after 
Mahomedan conquest The use of ink 
-was perhaps introduced in the 2nd. century 
B C. Before this palm leaves etc, were 
scratched with a stilus and the characters 
were blackened by soot of charcoal. 


1 May it refer to the script With which Brahma or Veda was 
'qmtten ? The pauranlo legend is that it originated from Brabiai 
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A dose and careful study of Sanskrit 
literature will convince the reader that 
aspokea Sanskrit was a spoken language from pre- 
language. historic times. Yaska, Panini and Patafijah 
speak of Sanskrit as Bhasa or spoken 
language as opposed to the literary one, 
though there existed some dialectical and 
provincial differences * Kltyayana speaks 
of logical differences, while Pataiijali of 
words occunng only in a single distiict 2 
From this it can fairly be concluded that 
till the 2nd century B C Sanskrit was 
actually spoken in the whole of Aryavarta. 
The distribution of the dialect in Sanskrit 
Dramas also shows that the use of Sanskrit 
speech was not confined to the Brahman as 
only but also prevailed among men of 
many higher classes as well as among men 
of letters According to Dr Winternitz 
Sanskrit is not a dead language even now. 
It IS m this language that Indian scholars 
nftz^vfew^ converse on scientific questions as yet. 

He further says that Sanskrit plays the 

* ** I 

HT «l; U Quoted by Eawka. 

siwrwil »nTfr% 

” ^Tfmt'ssr P as* Benares Edition. 
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same part in India still ^‘as Latin m the 
middle ages m Europe or as Hebrew with 
the Jews " (Vide History of Indian I iterature 
Vol I, Calcutta, 1927, p 45) 

Almost all Indian dialects have sprung 

from Sanskrit , but it is still a matter of 

dispute when Prakrit first came into being „ 

A j j. j. ^ t jt , Sanskrit IS 

According to Patanjali there are only two the source 

sorts of pure language— the Fmdte and ®^diaiecte*” 
the Zauhl All other languages and 
dialects are but mutilated forms of these 
two and generally go by the name of 
Apahhram&a Prakrt with all its varieties 
is apabhramSa A close study of Vedic 
hymns would show that Prakrt des- 
cended from Vedic and not from classical 
Sanskiit Pah is another apabhramSa 
dialect The earliest Buddhist literature 
composed in Pali about the 5th century 
B C , proves the antiquity of that language 
The introduction of Sanskrit verses m Pah 
inscriptions proves that the two languages 
flourished side by side even in olden days 


Sanskrit exercised a great influence in 
the religious literature of India, and so 
Buddhist and Jam teachers tried to learn 


Influence 
of Sanskrit 
on the 
Buddhist 


it This led to the composition of the and Jam 
Northern Buddhist texts in Sanskrit , and 


the intermingling of the two languages 
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The Gatha 


(Sanskrit and Pah) gave rjse to a new type 
of language called Gltha in which Lahta- 
vistara, the life of Buddha, was written. 


Influence Sanskrit language again was largely 
onSanstat influenced by Prakrt, It assimilated a 
large number of words from Piakrit with 
their accents 


The very name Piakrt denotes its des- 
cent from some original source and this 
source as has been shown befoie is Sanskrit, 
Dandi too in his Kavyadarsa speaks m the 
same strain But there are scholars who 
take it as an original language Sir George 
Grierson classifies it under three heads — 
(I) Primary Prakrts, the source of Vedic 
Sir George and classical Sanskrit , (2) Secondary 

and the Prakrts comprising Pah and other inuti- 
lated forms represented in dramatic and 
Pall literature and called ApabhiainSa by 
grammarians , (3) and the modern Verna- 
culars At first there were only two types 
of Prakrit — the Eastern and the Western. 
These, m the middle ages, were divided into 


sirewf sdfua: nm i 
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four mam sections — Magadhi and Ardha- 
Magadhi m the East and Apabhramsa and 
iSaura;§eni in the West From Magadhi came 
Maiathi and from Ardha-Magadhi the 
Bengali and Maithili Sindhi, West Punjabi 
and Kasmifi originated from Apabhiam^a , 
from !§auraseni descended the East Punjabi, 
Hindi (the old Avanti) and Gujrati In 
A^vaghosa^s dramas we meet with the old 
Magadhi, the old Aidha-MagadhI and old 
^aureseni types of Piakrt Maharastii 
and Sauraseni types are found m Jama 
literatures It is said that the Brhatkatha 
of Gunadhyaya was written m Pai§acbl 
Prakrt The Natya ^astra of Bharata 
mentions seveial varieties of J^ouraseni 
(such as, Daksinatya, Avanti and Takki) 
and Magadhi (such as, Chandali and Sakari) 
Prakrts We give below a genealogical 
table showing the varieties of Prakrit and 
the source of all modern Vernaculars 


G-eneral 
divisions 
of Priikrti.. 



East Pufljabi Hindi Guzrati 



Piakrt 



Exercise 


1 Describe the origin and development of the 
Vedas and state the relation of the Atharva Veda 
to three other Vedas. 

2. Explain the term and discuss the state- 
ment — ‘^Atharva Veda was composed long after 
the composition of the other thiee Vedas 

3. Name the principal priests of the Vedas and 
their respective functions 

4 Discuss the age of Vedic literatures. 

5 What do you know of the general division of 
the Vedas ? 

6. State how the manuscripts of the Vedas were 
collected 

7. Give a short account of the principal European 
scholars that devoted themselves to the study of 
Sanskrit m the 18th. and 19th. centuries, (C U. 1916 
Pass) 

8. Describe briefly the influence which Sanskrit 
literature has received from and exercised upon the 
nations of the West. (C.U. 1 920 Pass ) 

9 Give a brief account of the labours of early 
European scholars in introducing the study of Sanskrit 
in the West. (C U. 1922. Hons.) 
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10 Describe briefly the influence of sansknt 
literature on the West in the last century (C.U. 
il 923 Pass ) 

11. Indicate the services rendered to the cause 
of Sanskrit literature either by Sir William Jones or 
by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, (C.U 1915 Pass ) 

12 Give a concise account of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke as a pioneer of Sansknt studies (C.U. 
:1913 Pass) 

13 Give the principal periods of Sansknt 
literature and their divisions 

14 Discuss the statement of Prof Macdonell 
-—“History is one weak point in Indian literature*’ 

15 What materials are there for the construction 
of the ancient history of India ’ 

16 Discuss Macdonell’s theory of the origin and 
development of the Sanskrit alphabets What probable 
date does he assign to the origin "> (C U 1910 Pass ) 

17 Name the two kinds of script known in 
ancient India, and indicate some of their prominent 
characteristics with the probable dates of their 
introduction or use in anicent India. (C U 1929. Hons.) 

18 What evidences can be adduced to prove the 
existence of a popular language, as distinguished 
from a literary one in ancient India ? Mention four 
classes of the Prakyt from which the Bengali language 
bas descended (C.U. 1929 Hons.) 
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19 Adduce some evidence to show that Sanskrit 
was a spoken language in Northern India in the 2nd, 
century B C (C U. 1928 Hons ) 

20 Adduce some evidence to show that in the 
2nd, century B C. Sanskrit was actually spoken in 
the whole of Aryavarta (C U 1927 Pass) 

21. State what you understand by the expression 
classical Sanskrit (C U 1926 Pass ) 

22 Describe the lelation of Sanskrit to Prakrt 
and Pall (C U 1915 and 1923 Hons ) 

23 Trace the development of Prakrt dialects.. 
(C U. 1914 Pass) 



CHAPTER I 


THE RGVEDA. 


The word Veda means ‘Knowledge — 
the best of all knowledge in the eyes of 
aKoprot the Aryans, or it means the ways with 
a?^ven which peifect knowledge is attained, 
by various A.carya Sayana, in his Introduction to the 
sobolars explains the term as the means 

which divulges the secret of true knowledge 
unattainable eithei by perception or by 
guess ^ Most Hindus accept the whole 
Veda (the Samhita portion as well as the 
Brahmana, Aranyaka and the Upanisad 
portions) as inspired revelation, while the 
Arya Samajist and members of some 
other sects hold the hymns alone as 
revealed literature. There are conflicting 
opinions as to the definition of the Veda. 
Jairaini in his Mimansa, though he does not 
define, yet gives expressly the idea of 
the Veda as a woik consisting of and 
Vedanta philosophy also accepts 
this as a correct definition. Kautilya in 
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Ills AHliasatra composed about the fourth 
century B C states that “the three Vedas 
“Sama, Ek and Yajuh constitute the triple 
Vedas These together with the Atharva 
Veda and the Itihasa Veda are known 
as the Vedas ” In his opinion IWhasa 
comprises the Puranas, Itivrtta (history), 

Akhyana (tales), Udaharanas (illustrative 
stones), DhaimaSastra^ and Arthafiastra, 

Kautilya’s definition is indeed wider than 
what IS ordinarily accepted 

The Egveda is the earliest poetry of 
the IndO'Aryans who are supposed to have 
settled on the North-Western borders of 
India and beyond the Punjab This is a Description 
compilation of a very large number of j^eda 
hymns numbering 1028 according to Vaskala audits 
school and 1017 according to Sakala estamate. 
school, the 11 Balakhilya hymns (49-59 
Suktas of Mandala VIII) being excluded. 

The shortest hymn has only one stanza, 
while the longest one has fifty-eight. 

These hymns are 'distributed into eight 
Astakas or ten Mandalas varying in their 
lengths. The hymns of the Veda according 
io some scholars were not originally 
written but handed down from father to 

1 Bevised Translation of ArthaiSstra by B. Sam Sastt! 
(Bangalore ©ovt„ Press 1915), Book I Chapters 3 & 5 pp 7—11. 
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son or from preceptor to disciple ancf 
hence the name 8ruU "The Rgveda*'^ 
as Whitney observes, "contains the germ 
of the whole after-development of Indian 
religion and poetry *’ It is respected by 
students of humanity because of its 
remote antiquity, its unique character and 
the light it sheds upon the evolution of 
mankind especially in India 

According to Western scholars Mandalas 
II to VII (popularly known as Family 
Books) form the nucleus of the whole 
Original Egveda and are almost similar in their 
ttri^eda. nature The other books were subsequent- 
ly added to them In the opinion of 
others Mandala IX was added to a book 
consisting of the first eight Mandalas. The 
tenth Mandala was only a recent addition. 


According to Vedic teachers persons 
teaching or studying the Vedas must have 
^^Vedio”^*^ knowledge of the seers to whom the hymns 
scholar be Were revealed, the metres in which they are 
vertwdm ^j-itten and the deities invoked therein or 
they become sinful Besides, they shall 
metre etc. have knowledge of accent and application 
of the hymns. Without their knowledge 
the reverse result is produced.* 


* tHRI^T sew I 
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Rsis — ^These hymns, as said before, were 
revealed to a number of sages called sjfiirs 
(seers) at different times. They are the Moaning of 
mediums of communication between gods 
and men. According to Yaska the scf^s fall 
under two divisions — (1) those “seers" to 
whom the gjar was revealed and (2) the 
descendents or disciples of those to whom 
it was handed down by oral instructions ^ 


Metre — Sp?: or metre is one of the 
SIX Vedangas The roots Bif? from which 
the word comes means to cover. The 
Aitareya Aranyaka says that IR* ‘covers 
or protects men from sinful actions Or it is 
so called because it protects the Yajamlna 
from the heat of the fire he kindles ’ There 
is a legend in the Taittiriya Samhita in this 
connection According to this legend Praja- 
pati himself kindled fire to perform sacrifice. 
The fire he kindled assumed the form of a 
pointed weapon The gods out of fear 
could not approach it. Then they covered 
themselves with ip?, and approached it 


Metres and 
their 
varieties 


TTratT fafswhitOT ^ 
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the proper reading and recitation of the 
Vedic texts. snfd?n^ deals with this at 
its closing section. Theie aie seven 
principal candas in the Vedas, viz, 

and suTcft 

Besides these, there is a number of minor 
metres'. 

Gods— or gods are those to whom 
hymns are addiessed. Generally one god 
ktesf adored m a hymn, but sometimes two 
or more deities are invoked in one hymn. 

Application— A hymn or a part of it 
or some additional verses inserted m a 
particular hymn is applied to a particular 
Vedic rite or rites. This is what goes 
pphca- or application. It 

>0“* is said that one without the knowledge of 

and or meaning 
of the Vedic text, cannot reap the fruits 
of the rites he performs. 

1 Tbese axe U m number divided into two groups, each 
■ainamg seven metres. 

and m^i^oome under the first group, while 55%, 
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Sukta — Collections of a number qi 
verses by some seer having a complete 
sense, which are dedicated to some deity 
or deities with a view to propitiate them 
are called Sultas^ The suktas are of 
two kinds — and The former 

is consisted of less than ten rks, while the 
latter comprises more than ten rks Besides, 
there are and 

Suktas compiled by a particular rsi seriatim 
are known as The rks in a sukta 

addressed to two or more deities are called 
^m^s Suktas written in the same metre 
■continuously are styled S*^^s 

Samhit» — The hymns compiled in its 
present form are called Samhitas meaning 
compilations There are two sorts of 
Samhita — Nirbhuja and Pratrna The first 
IS read in order, while the second has two 
kinds of pachas called Pada and Krama. 
This IS the portion of the Veda and 
IS of two kinds — and The former 

means the inner significance of the verse, 
while the latter expresses what is under- 
stood from the words of the verse. 

The divisions of the Rpveda are of a 
two-fold nature in as much as they are 

1 5 


What IS a 
SQfcta 2 — 
Its kind 


Samhita or 
mantra por- 
tion of the 
Veda. 


Division of 
the Veda. 
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divided into Jstalas, Adh^ayas and Vmga^ 
and into Mandalas^ SUktas and Amcv^kas 
as well 


Division 
^n Astakas 
and its 
nature. 


Number 
of verses, 
psdas and 
letters in 
the Veda. 


Astakas — The whole Rgveda is divided 
info eight parts varying in length Each 
of these parts is called an Astaka The 
principle underlying the division in Astakas 
IS that each of them contains eight chapters 
Thus there are altogether sixty-four chapters 
in the Rgveda This division is convini- 
ent for study. Vargas generally consist 
of five verses but they vary in their length 
also There is 1 Varga with one verse, 
2 Vargas with two verses, 97 Vargas with 
three verses, 174 Vargas with four verses, 
1207 Vargas with five verses, 346 Vargas 
with SIX verses, 119 Vargas with seven 
verses, 59 Vargas with eight verses, and 
one Varga with nine verses. Thus the total 
number of Vargas is 2006 containing 10417, 
verses But Saunakacarya’s Anukramani 
says that there are 10580 verses and one 
pada in the Egveda. Besides it is stated 
that there are 21232 half verses and a 
pada, 110,704 Carcapadas’^ and 432,000 
letters 


1 qg[TfSi i 
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Mandala — One principle pervades the 
siivision of the Rgveda in Mandalas in 
as much as each Mandala has bden composed 
%y a certain Rsi or by his family excepting and its 
the 1st and the 10th. Another strange 
coincidence is that these two Mandalas 
contain an exact number of hymns, the num- 
‘ber being 191 The number of Anuvakas 
IS eighty-five The Mandala system is now 
invariably followed by Vedic scholars while 
referring to or quoting from the Rgveda 

The first mandala is called Satarcmah 
as It was seen by 

and others who composed one hundred 

verses. The number of suktas here is TheF^ily 

Books. 

191. The second mandala containing 43 
suktas was seen by and his descen- 

dants The third mandala, with 62 suktas 
•was seen by and his sons and 

disciples. This mandala contains the 
•celebrated ’rk called (62 10) The 

fourth mandala consisting of 58 suktas was 
seen by Vamadeva and his family. The fifth 
mandala comprising 87 suktas was seen 
by Atri and his followers. The sixth 



a«iT I 


^iz ft iwkii 
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Tenth 

Mandala. 

a later 
addition. 


mandala having 75 suktas was seen by* 
Bharadvaja and hts disciples. The seventh 
mandala, which has 104 suktas, w^s seen- 
by VaSisfcha and his family. The eighth 
mandala having 114 suktas (including the 
eleven Valakhilya suktas) was seen by 
Kanva and his disciples The ninth mandala 
contains 114 suktas «It is peculiar that 
all of them invoke Soma The Sama Veda 
having connection with Soma-sacrifice 
mainly draws its suktas from this mandala. 
It was seen by HTaF*nv*r The tenth 

mandala was seen by seers known as. 
^5qj:€l«T(a sukta having less than 10 rks) and 
(having more than 1 0 rks) surfers andf 
like the first is consisted of 191 suktas. 
The peculiarity of the mandala is that 
the gods addressed here are said to be- 
the seers of the hymns There are scholars, 
both oriental and occidental, who suppose 
it to be of later origin 

The tenth Mandala abounds in good 
many peculiar things, such as, incantations, 
spells and charms which are almost absent 
in other Mandalas In support of its being: 
a later addition the following reasons 
amongst others may be adduced— 

(i) Deities spoken of in the previous- 
maijdalas hardly find any place m this- 
Ma^^Ala. 
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(u) The deities called occupy 

a prominent position here 

(in) Some of the prominent Gods dis- 
appeared but some ot the minor Gods 
remained. 

(iv) Goddess Dawn ( ) omitted, Indra 
and Agni remained 

(v) Abstract ideas, such as, Fmth (WF), 
Wrath (»pg) &c., are introduced here for 
the first time 

(vi) Cosmogonical hymns, philosophical 
matters, incantations, spells <S:c , are the 
peculiar features of this Mandala. The 
cosmogonical matters are found in the 
JPuruga (X 90) and MsaMya (the song of 
creation) (X. 129) suktas and philosophical 
matters in the Kah (X 121) and Vagamvrinl 
or Devi (X 125) suktas 

(vn) Some of the new subjects which 
are scarcely found m earlier parts, are men- 
tioned here, such as, five funeral hymns (X 
14-18), the incantations to preserve the life 
of one Subandhu lying dead by his brother 
(X 58 , 60. 7-12), the spell for averting 
the evil malady. Phthisis («nf*lT) (X 163), 
the spell to procure childern (X. 183), etc. 

(viii) The language and metre are 
similar to those of the classical ( ) 
literature. 
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(ix) The Euphonic combination ( ) 

IS more frequent here than in the previous 
Ma^dalas. 

(x) The use of the letter ‘T supersedes 
that of the letter ‘^d* here 

(xi) The word found only once 

here. 

(xii) Old words become scarce and new 
words, such as, the root g®, time, fortune, 
hama, lahshm% etc , are introduced 

In order to guard the Samhita form of 
the Egveda from any sort of change or 
interpolation several texts were prepared 
carefully The number of these texts known 
as Pathas is eleven. Of these the three are 
Different Frakrtipathas and eight TtkrUpUtliag, There 
Veda^and* sorts of Prakfli, VIZ, Yoga and Rndha, 

utilitieB Frakrttpathas are the Saon/itfa (41^11), the Fada 
and the Krama (’6fT), while the Ftlrttpdtkae 
are the Jatd, Mala, S^Lha, JOehha, JDIivaja, 
Ua'Qda, Ratha and Ghana, each headed by 
Krama * It is very difficult to ascertain what 
time intervenes between the SamhiiS and 
these texts Sakalya, the author of the 
Fada-text, has been quoted both by Ydtka, the 
author of Ntrukta and iSaunaka, the author 
of ]Rk-Pratifiakhya. Besides, the mention of 


1 
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JPada-teast is found in the Attareya Aranyaha. ^ 

So this text IS earlier than Mru&ta, JR&yra- pfda-t^f 
itkdiJiya and Attareya Aiotnyaka, Of the 
Vikftis Jatd and Danda are most important, 

^S StMa follows J^ata and Mala, LelckA, 

Hatha and JDhvaja follow the Danda Ghana 
follows the both 

The Rgveda has three different varieties, 
the Veda proper, the Vikrti's and the Vakhas 
•which will be described hereafter^- The 
Veda proper is the Prakrtipatha The recen- 
sions of the sages ^akala and Vaskala ; the 
Aitareya Brahman and Aitareya Aranyaka ; 
the ^ankhayana and Manduka Brahmans ; 
and the Kausitaki Brahman and Kau§ltaki 
Ara:nyaka, these are the eight divisions of 
the Rgveda, according to CaranabytLha*. 

The Rgveda should be read in four 
different ways, viz sBWtuc*, iwaiti and 

I “One, who would go to the end 
of the Veda in these four different ways 
says Caranabyuha, “will be attended with 
progeny, cattle, fame and biahmanical 
power Besides, he would go to heaven 
and live here for full hundred years “ 


suT^si ipfsra u 

s isg ffqT fi i qftfire rai 

Tbe Eexplanation of this is given thus— ^ 


9 


Various Texts of the Veda. 


1. The Samhita-patha — It is just as we* 
get in the mantra portion of the Veda. 
It runs thus—^rfwft^ 
etc. 

2 The Pada-Patha— It gives the words 
of the rks in a separate and independent 
form and runs thus— I 
*n?PTl If each of the words 

^orplda°° represented by the letters 

pstha. a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h, etc , then this may be 
repiesented symbolically thus— a,b,c,d,e,f,g^ 
etc After duals the particle is added 
to the Pada-text and then the word, if a com- 
pound, IS repeated. Some words are often 
dropped, which are called ffalitas. The 
six rks Man. 7. *59 12 ; Man T.20.1 ; 121. 
10 ; and 190 1-2-3 have not been analysed 
in the Pada-iext of Ssia Iga, who might have 
doubted the authority of these six 

Krama-patha— This may literally be 
called ** Step-text”, It takes the words of 
lUmttation the rh two at a time and runs thus— 
patha. WftHlwl WSPdTfUm mipT etc. It 18 

represented by symbols thus — ab, be, cd„ 
de, etc. 
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4. Jata-patha — Or *‘Woven-texf” re- 
peats the combination of the Kramapatha 
three times, the middle one being in the 
reverse order. It rnns thus — 

I It 

etc. In symbols it would run thus — ab, ba, 
ab ; be, cb, be ; ete. 

5. ^Mala-patha — or '^GarlanA-texf* re- 
peats the combination of the Krama-patha 
from the beginning of the hemistich till it 
reaches the end of it and its reverse from 
the end of the hemistich till it reaches the 
beginnig It runs thus — • 

I sfnf!i grt- 

^s?r?ar?f^ I 

When put in symbols it would run m this 
way — abfe ; bced , edde , deeb , efba, etc 

6. ’Lekha-patha — or “Line-text” re- 
peats the combination of the Krama-patha 
in reverse order taking the words of the 
fh» two, three, four and five at a time, 
it runs thus — i 

«RF«r ; ji-fifei* 

etc It would run thus in symbols— 
ab, ba, ab ; bed, deb, be, cd, etc. 

^ “WTHrari^n gs^raiT oratrai irfwpft ff w \ 

^ 3*WBwrgLH” 


IllustratioQ* 

of 

Jats patha. 


Illustration! 
of Msla 
p^ttha 


Illustratiox3» 
of Lekhs- 
Patha, 
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Illustration 
of Sikha 
Pstha 


Illustration 
of Dhvaja 
Pstha. 


Illustration 
of Dancla 
Patha 


Illustration 
of Ratha- 
PStha. 


7. iSikha-patha — This has the combi- 
nation of the Jata with one word more in 
each It runs thus— I 

Sdficni, etc. In symbols it runs 
thus— ab, ba, abc, be, cb, bed etc 

8 Dbvaja-patha — This has the entire 
combination of Krama-'patha first and then 
the same in the reverse order It runs thus— 

«IS3^I l^etc When ex- 

pressed in symbols it stands thus — ab, be, 
cd • cd, be, ab etc. 

9 Danda-patha — This repeats the 

combination of the Krama-pWta three times, 
the second one being in reverse order. 
This runs thus — I I I 

etc in symbols it 
stands thus— ab, ba, ab ; be, eba etc 

10. Ratha-patha — This has the combi- 
nation of the karma and its reverse put 
together, like J)a/nda~patlta, taken either in 
order of (a) foot or of (b) hemistich It runs 
thus— (a) 

’afit'arrfnn l In symbols it runs thus — 
abbe , cd dc ab etc, (b) wrfeif^ 

• , <r**- *v **v , 

I snwTO w 5*crniW3[^ I 

\bC lam etc. 

In symbols it is expressed thus^ — abab ; 
baba^, abbe; a'blic^, eba cl? V etc. 
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11. Ghana-patha— It retains the first 
two combinations of the Jata-pStha 
Further it contains three combinations 
taking three words of the rk at a time, P^tha 
the middle one of this being in reverse 
order It runs thus — 

etc. 

When expresed in symbols it stands thus — 
ab, ba, abc, cba, abc , be, cb, bed, deb, 
bed etc. 


For this very purpose, as stated above, 
the Pratthakliyas and Anukramants were 
also written. 


The PrZUaakhya is a kind of Vedic 
grammar which treats of DefiazUon^ 3iipho- 
nic combtnatton, Cases, Affixes, etc The 
Bk-Pratisakhya which is ascribed to 3au- 
nakacarya, is very old Uvata Bhatta, son 
of Vajrata, and a resident of Anandapur, 
wrote a commentaiy on this which is 
known as Paiaada. He, as is supposed, 
W'as a contemporary of king Bhoja of 
Dhara Besides, we have PrMisdkJiyas on 
the TaiUirlya and Vajasaneijt Samhztas. 
The Taittiriya-PratiSakhya belongs to the 
Taittiriya-Samhita or Black Yajurveda and 
Vajasaneya-PrStiSakhya to Vajasaneyi-Sam- 
hita or white Yajurveda This treatise is 
ascribed to Katyayana who is supposed 


PrStx- 
sSkhyaa— 
their scope 
and commeiL 
tarxes. 

Rk-Prati- 
sakhya — 


TaittirTya 

and 

Vajasaneya- 

Frati 

iHikhyas* 
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Sama 

PrSti- 

fcSkhyd 


Atfaarva 

€*rati^hya 


to be the VarUkaiara of the sage Panini’s 
grammatical aphorisms (a grammar chiefly 
intended for classical as well as Vedic 
Sanskrit) He had mentioned Saunakacarya 
as one of his predecessois The Trtbhaaya 
ratna, a comment on the Taitfinya-Frat^^ 
'sakhya^ is now in vogue It has also 
commentaries of the name of Atreya and 
Mahesl written by Vararuci, who is presumed 
to be the author of the Prakr/a-Pralaia, a 
grammar on Prakrta language Uvata, 
also, commented on the Vajasaneya-PraU- 
hakhya It has also a modem conimentaiy 
named JyoUna written by Ramcaiidra 
There is, also a Sama-PratzhiaJJtya of the 
Sama-Veda It is otherwise known as Pu^pa 
Sutra of the sage Puspa It has a commen- 
tary by Ajata-§atru There is again a 
work, treating with the manner of singing 
the samans at a sacrifice, which goes by the 
name of Pa<ticavidha-slltra Probably the 
work is of later origin The Atharvaveda 
has the Abhatva-PrdWsakhya which is 
assumed to be of the school of the Saunakas. 


There is a class of works known as 
•dmikrama'n%8 or Vedtc Indteea They sprang 
subject up during the sfitra period for the preser- 
matter vation of the Vedic texts proper from 
any loss or change. In it, the first words 
of each hymn, its composer, the deity, the 
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number of verses and the metres etc are 
noted. The Brhaaddevata, Arqduukramaind, 
•Chandonuiramofm, BetmuhramarH, Anuvaia^ 
nukraman^, etc , are ascribed to l^aunalca'* 
carya Katyayana wrote Sarvanukramagi 
of the Vedas. Besides, the Anukramanis 
of the Rg-veda, we hear also of the Jntt- 
hamanis of the Taittiriya and Vajasaneyi 
Samhitas Sacrifices would not produce 
desned results if incantations are applied 
and recited wrongly with defective know- 
ledge of accent, metre etc. of the hymns ’ 


HBtT I 

»i awiiTTf u 

5S snqL^. SROTR (%iq(W I 

o 

True indeed, wrong application whatsoever, produces the 
contrary ejffeot on the part of the himself. Mention 

should be made m this connection of the qg (sacrifice) of VrtrS- 
sura's father in which he wished to kill Indra, the enemy of his son* 
but by way of wrong application ( fqfqq t q ) of accents 
( qr ) the result was 3ust the opposite— ( 

T 3 2 4, 12, 1— feR- 

gfn qf 5% 

srra^ *n?q iqpcm.i 

gupq fi q ^wt gl qq^t T^q q ftg HW fwrsR^sq^H ”~Sftyana, ‘Intro 
Auction to the ?gveda”* 
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Tradition says that it was Vyasa, son of 
Parasara, who divided all the four Vedas. 

Veda It IS evidently a mistake, for we find 
mention of the divisions of the Vedas long 
before the time of this Vyasa in the Vishnu 
Purana We find that there were 27 Vyasas 
before Kr^ana Dvaipayma Vyata, who divided 
and arranged the Vedas in different ages * 
It IS found also in the Vedas that the great 
sage Atharva once divided the Veda 

f 55 f| 5 lr ststrqf^: u 

sqr^ ^ ^ ^ sr^ 11 

etftTEssrwt 55551: i 

^ 5^51 11 

"sigsir 11 
g ?nPKsra: i 

51^ 5CllFf*tTSt^ 51Jcr. II 

3511 s^rarr ^rtspirr nRW 1 

svrat ‘fwtw’ I 



35i*TRPCT[gLf^ Silf5l tl 

!SrTg^6[?S«?tgL1T5f ipsuig qT3T35351. I 
fe tS {5 qi 5li ; 35T5RT: ll” 
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Therefore from the silver ( ) yuga, 
we get the division of the Vedas In the 
Vishnu, Vayu and Bhagavata puranas, we 
get Slokas to the effect that at first 
the Veda was one undivided whole and then 
it was divided and arranged ‘ 


In Octrana-V^uha or exposition of the 
school of ^aunaka we find mention of five 
Sakhas of the Egveda These are the SaialOf 
T'as&ala, At>vala]fana, Brnnkhyaj/ana and Man’- 
4 uka. The Rk-IraUhakhya, too, mentions 
these five Sakhas only * According to Dur- 
gacarya, commentator on the Nirukta, there 
were twenty-one Sakhas of the Kgveda The 
Kurma Purina also supports his view ® But 
in the Vishnu Purina, we find that Patla, the 
disciple of Vyasa, taught his own disciples 
IndraprarmH and Vaskala the Bgveda which 
he had learnt from Vyasa They m their 
turn taught the Veda to their own disciples. 


1 


2 


A5. 




^ I ^I8i?sd 


^181? II 


, , — I 

swr^: i 

^ U” «.I?8I8«;I 

— I 

va^5T*=a5tJ?.u 

sH?w 5 bW snfetn^j 

scniR |o 9jwrT«i i 


5 
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Mandu&eya, the son and disciple of Indra- 
jiramtU, taught the Veda, he had learnt, to 
his disciple, Vedamxtra The five pupils of 
Vedamitra were Mudgala, GUlava, Vatsya, 
Sahya and Sthra Vaskala took Baudhya, 
Agmmdthara, YajHavalkya, Pardsara, Gargya, 
Kaldyam and Kdthajava as his pupils (vide 
Visnu-Purana, 3, 4) Thus, we see that 
according to Visnu-Purana there were 
some 16 Sakhas of the Rgveda The 
Bhagavata-purana differs a little fiom the 
Visnu-Purana in this respect Here we 
get Agnimitra instead of Agnimathara. 
Besides, it mentions Sauvar%, the disciple 
of Mandukeya and ^akalya, his son, as the 
founder of the sakhas Sakalya^ a new name, 
has been inserted to the exclusion of 
Vedamitra in the Vishnu-purana Again, 
we get Gohhalya in the Bhagavata-purana 
and Gokula in the Vayu-purana in lieu of 
Qdlava of the Vi§nu-purana ^ 

According to the Bhagavata-purana, Jatu- 
karna, the disciple of fSakalya, had four 
pupils — Valaka, Paila, Jajala and Viraja. 

fstrr^r?iRtiT t 

qral u” arrgsicnn t 

The edition has — 

wrast.’isi 33^?!^ n r <rfi6g gt |[ \ 
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Viskali, the son of Vaskala, collected Vala- 
liUlya Ji^mns (supphments) mentioned in 
in the closing part of the 8th Mandala of 
the Rgveda and taught them to his pupils 
Valayani, Bhajya and KaSara who were 
demons These Valakhilya suktas (le. 
suktas 49-59 of the 8th Mandala of the 
Rgveda) were composed long after the divi- 
sion of the Vedas. 

The Vedic gods are divided mainly into 
three classes— celestial, aerial and terres- 
trial This IS suggested by the following 
texts of the Rg-veda also. 

tX Tss 1) ; 

(X. 88. 10) and 
i?R#aT«mTf: (I 164 46). 
According to the expounders of 
there are only three gods, Agni on earth, 
Indra or Vayu in the air and the sun in 
heaven These three places of their abode 
are known as three ssnf%s by the name of 
and The celestial gods are 

Dyuh, Varuna, Mitia, Savita, Pusha, 
Aswins, and the goddesses Usha, and 
Ratri The aerial gods are Indra, Rudra 
and Maruts, while the terrestrial gods 
are Agni, water, Prthivi and Sorna 
Father Manu acknowledges eleven mani- 
festations of the unity of godhead, as 
suggested by ViSvaraitra also in accordance 


Vedio gods— 
their 
divisions* 


Nirukta 
and the 
number of 
Vedic gods. 


Celestial 
Aerial and 
terrestrial 
gods* 


Manu on 
the point. 
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Satapatha 

Bratunan. 


Rgveda 


Puraaas 


Unity of 
godhead as 
found in 
the Rgveda 


TTpani«?ads 
and Arnay- 
kas and 
PurSnas 
on the 
matter* 


with the diverging capacities of knowledge 
of the worshippers. These eleven accor* 
ding to their three-fold abodes grew to be 
thirty-three- The Satapatha Brahman (4 
5 72) also mentions the same number 
There are passages in the Rgveda which 
mention more than 33 gods Rgveda (III.. 
9. 9 and X 52. 6) speaks of 3339 gods. 
This number in Paursnic age increased tO" 
33 crores In reality, there is but one God, 
who according to his functions of pio- 
tecting, showering, burning, purifying etc, 
IS termed multifarious according as the case 
may be The Vedic texts ^ 

(R.V III 37 3) , wit- 
JTntTfir: (R V VI. 47. 18), 

(RV. VI 27 3), 

(R V VII 99 1), 

(R V VI 49. 10), gTTF4 
(RV. I 106 3), 3Fi%^ 

(RV X 121.4), ^ ^ 

(Vaj Samh. XVI 53 54) etc, are 
nothing but penegyrics on the desired 
deity for showing Iiis omnipotence Aitareya 
Aranyaka (III n 4 I) clearly states this 
unity in the expression ^ 

I” This Soul, as conceived by 
Vedic sages, is the presiding deity of the 
solar disc This is corroborated by later 
Upanisads and Puranas also. Therefore 
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-all other gods, as enumerated in the 
of or are but and 

his reflections 


From the above description of gods some 
scholars have jumped to the conclusion that 
"Vedic Aryans were worshippers of nature 
personified But little value can be attached 
to this conclusion It is known to the readers 
of Vedic literature and classical literature as 
■well that the Aryans acknowledged a pre- 
siding deity of everything, animate or 
inanimate The address 

” etc , IS not to insentient 
water or razor but to their piesiding deities 
The line repeated 

at the end of every verse of the hymn III 
55 of the Rgveda and the line STROT 
” (R V I 115. 1) are suffi- 
cient proofs to show that the Indo-Ayrans 
were not worshippers of nature, as 

it IS but they worshipped the spirit 

In It The expression 

*if^^g«Tra^” repeated at the end of 
every verse of the Kena Upanisad I 

4-8 IS a convincing explanation of what 
has been said before and indicates the 
nature and form of worship they were 

accustomed to This finally developed into 
a source of immortality which a man 
aspires after 


Were Vedie 
Aryans 
worshippers 
of nature ? 


The Vedas 
and 

Upani^^ads. 


Mature of 
worship^ 
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Nature of 
Vedl© gods 


Vedie 

veligion* 


The Vedic gods are sometimes spoke 
of as immortal and sometimes as being 
born Thus we find in the Vedas that th 
gods are born of is th 

mother of the gods and their fathe 

and so on Vedic gods are sometimes de* 
cribed as fighting with one anothei and ar 
represented to be too powerful for mortals 
Man dares not disiegard their mandates 
They control all creatures and it is the 
alone who can live in the region wheri 
Visnu took his three strides They attainei 
immortality by drinking the soma-jmce 
They rewaid the good and punish th( 
wicked They never forgive those wh( 
neglect sacred rites They being omniscien 
can read the minds of man and come t( 
fake part even in sacrifice contemplated bu 
not yet offered. 

However dim the picture may be it is 
plain that the religion of the Vedic Aryans 
differed in many respects from that o1 
modern Hindus. At the same time it is 
undeniable that the germ of modern 
Hinduism is to be found in the Vedas. 
Even, hatred for cow-slaughter and abho- 
rrence for beef, which are now so promi- 
nent marks of Hindu orthodoxy, were 
equally so in Vedic times. Some scholars 
are inclined to believe that the Indo-Aryans 
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sacrificed cows freely and afe both beef 
and horse-flesh on ceremonial occasions. 
But there is no direct proof, as 
has been proved by late UmeSa Candra 
Vatavyala in his “Veda ProkaSika" (pp. 
112-139), in the text of the Veda to 
corroborate the statement There are, no 
doubt, stray references to the slaughter 
of cows and horses, which are given by 
way of illustration, but they do not bear 
testimony to the direct usage of the time. 
In the age of the Sutras and classical 
literature these were twisted and fabri- 
cated to prove the use of beef in food etc , 
but such attempts have proved absolutely 
abortive 

It is very difficult to ascertain if the 
religion of the Rgveda is monotheistic, or 
polytheistic ^ e , whether the Veda admits 
the worship of one god or of many gods 
At first sight the religion of the Veda 
seems to be of a polytheistic nature, for 
in it Indra, Vdyu, Varuna, Jgm and many 
other gods are invoked. But in some 
passages we see that all the different 
gods, such as, Agm, Tama, Mdtar%sva &c. 
are said to be the various manifestations 
of one and the same god * But such 


Slaughter 
of cow and 
horse and 
use of 
beef etc 


Ifature of 
Vedic 
religion. 


Folrtheiam. 


1 Of 1, 146, 46 and 10 114. 5 &o, of the Bgveda^ 
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passages being only a few in number, 
polytheism may reasonably be accepted 
as the nature of the Vedic religion. 
Polytheism in the general sense of the 
term means an organised system of gods 
subordinate to one god, but in the 
Vedas each god is supreme in himself 
Katheno and not subordinate to any one But 
H^cSe^m here it may be pointed out that Prof. 

MaxMuller, in order to solve this difficulty, 
has proposed two names Kathenetheism 
and Henotheism for the religion of the 
Veda The former means the worship 
of one god after another and the latter 
the worship of a single god. 

The term Vedic Pantheon, as suggested 
Vedic Pan by some scholars, though not appro- 
tbeoneto pnately suitable to Vedic leligion, still 
contains the germs of later religious 
developments. Modern scholars shrink 
from giving the name Fetichism, Polytheism, 
Monotheism, Pantheism, or Henotheism to 
the religion of the Veda With a view 
to solve the difficulty, an Indian scholar 
has suggested the name (Vide 

Vjsvadeva by Ume§ Candra Vatavyala, 

vsda— CO p 215) for the Vedic leligion He comes 

XrODOTSt GQ 

by the to this conclusion from a hymn of the 

Up^Vadt Rgveda (III 55) revealed to famous 
Visvamitra wherein the unity of Godhead 
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IS acknowledged inspite of apparent mutli- 
plicity This idea of unity developed 
info in the Upanisad The following 
text of the echoes the sense 

of this in the following manner is 

the last of all gods and is the 

first of them all. All other gods he between 
them Agni is all gods, Visnu is all gods, 
is fraught with this idea. 


Vedic Gods. 

1 DySva-PTiAtin — They are described as the 
most ancient and the parents of all the gods or 
supreme parents. Prayers are offered to them for 
various blessings. Six hymns are dedicated to JDyava- 
Prfhivi It is very curious to note that heaven and 
earth are paradoxically described as cieated by the 
mighty god, Indra, DJiata and V%8vaJcarmd as well. 

It would not be out of place to mention here that 
the gods are described in one passage (10 63. 2) as 
ihaving three-fold ongm—Jdttt, the wafers and the 
.earth 

2. AdtU — No separate hymn has been dedicated 
an praise of this goddess but she is often prayed for 
protection, welfare, safety and forgiveness of sin. 
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She is the mighty mother of the gods and the 
head of the females and household gods. She is- 
the mother of the devout and the presiding deity of 
all ceremonials The protecting and the guiding 
deities Mttra, Varuna and Aryama have sprung 
from her. She is the mother of the Rndtas, the 
daughter of Fasus, and the sister of the Adttyas. She 
has sons and brothers The passages of the Rgveda 
give her a very gloomy and inexplicable character. 
She came of and from her came the regions. 

She IS the mother and daughter of Daksa by recipro- 
cal generation But this Daksa in pauranic age 
became one of the mind-begotten sons of sTirr, and 
one of the numerous daughters of ^ . She with her 
eleven sisters was given in marriage to KaSyapa. The 
western scholars give a philosophical meaning to this, 
name They identify Aditi with eternity and say 
that she is imperishable 

3 The Arhtyaa — They are sons of The 

passages of the Rgveda vary as to their number In 
one place (II 27) Mtira, Aryama, JSAaya, Farunn, Daisit 
and A'mSa are said to be Adityas, in another place they 
are said to be seven in number (IX. 114). Again we 
find that Adzh has eight sons (X. 72). Surya is taken 
to be one of them. In the Taittinya Brahman they are 
said to be eight in nimber — (1) ^(2) flRptt (3) «rrjr 
(4) Wiir (6) wrr (7) f?? (8) and In the 

Atharva Veda the number has reached nine. Accor- 
ding to the iSatpatha Brahmai^ there arc twelve 
Adityas in twelve months. There is a very interesting 
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legend m connection with the birth of the Adityas 
A cake by name being cooked was given to 

who eating a part of it conceived and gave 
birth to Btrar and and then taking another 

part she produced and gnsm This process was* 
repeated twice again and and WT and f*5f and 
came in turn In the pauranic age the number 
of reached twelve. 

4 Mitra — He represents the beneficent side of 
the Sun's power and is worshipped constantly with 
Varuna According to the Atharva Veda he is the 
presiding deity of sun-rise Only one separate hymn 
has been singly addressed to him He is genera’ly in- 
voked in conjunction with Varuna These two deities 
are respectively the presiding gods of the day and 
night He ru’es over the sky and upholds it Htf 
placed the sun in the heavens and protects the worlds 
He promotes the religious rites and looks upon men 
below and their actions 

5 Vanma — He is an important deity of the 
sky Though invoked m a small number of hymns (12);, 
he IS one of the greatest Vedic gods. He upholds 
the moral and physical order and at his bidding 
the sun, the moon, the stars and the air move in 
their respective path He is the god of rain who makes 
the rivers flow into the sea He is omniscient and* 
everything tiue and false in humanity comes to his 
cognisance. There are many passages in the Rgveda 
which speak of Varuna's spies He cannot brook any 
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infringement of law and order and he saves people 
from their own sms as well as sms of heredity He 
has created the sun Vayu is his breath He, at his 
sweet will, can change the span of human life (I, 
244 11 , vii 88, 4) In brief, devotees derive all kinds 
of worldly good from him The name Varuna is 
•derived from the root (to cover) and thus he is 
the god that envelops the wicked in his snare and 
rules over the righteous According to Sayana he is 
nothing but the setting sun He seems to resemble 
■Uranos of the Greek mythology 

6 Dhata — In the Vedic literature the conception 

of the creator or Prajapati has been made m two 
difierent ways. In one place he has taken the position 
‘Of God the creator, and m another he is supposed 
to be one of the 33 gods He is the sole agent of 
the universe which lies wholly immersed in him 
In the Rgveda Dhata has been used as an epithet 
for and In the Atharva Veda he is 

said to be born of eithei iime, Ufe or mcrifiGial vtamU. 
There are some passages m the Bia/iman m 

Jbis piaise 

7 Ar^ama — He is also a deity of the sky and is 
the head of the P^trs or Manes 

8. A'i-nsa and Bhaffa—Th.e.y are, each, a form of 
the sun or Aditya 

9 Fivasvan — He is the most concrete diety of 
the sky He is all-seer and beholds the good 
and bad actions of the mortals. All that are animate 
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and inanimate do their respective works, being 
guided by him. His chariot is drawn by seven steeds. 
He rolls up the darkness and the stars vanish at his. 
presence. He is described as the husband of Damn^ 
Disease and evil dreams fly away before him. 

10. Savifa — Eleven whole hymns have been 
addressed to this solar deity. He quickens the 
activity of the sun. He is a golden deity and rides 
a golden car. He drives away demons and evil 
dreams. He conducts the departed souls to the 
place where the good dwell. All the gods follow 
his lead. The most important verse of the Rg-veda, 

the Gayafri, is addressed to him 

1 1 Pits* — He seems to be the beneficent power 
of the sun He is a pastoral deity and his car is 
drawn by goats He carries a goad in his hand 
and leads the dead to the region of Fathers, He 
IS a guaidian deity of the roads He is celebrated 
in eight hymns 

12 Vtsnn — He is one of the important solar deities 
though invoked less frequently than the other solar 
gods Though not so prominent as Indra, Agni and 
others in the Vedic age, yet he came to occupy an im- 
portant position in the pauranic age and has survived as 
one of the three gods of the Hindu Trinity He tra- 
verses the region of the sky through the three divisions 
of the universe and this peihaps has created the 
tale of the three steps of Vishnu in his Vamana 
incarnation r*§n» as a Vedic name is a compound* 
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form of the two words ri=through and (or 

Sanu)=back ^ Hence Visnu originally meant 
“through the back” This explains his taking three 
strides, occassional reference to which can be found 
.in the Egveda 

N B, The gods Adityas, Mitra, Varuna, Dhata 
Aryama, Am§a, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Savita, Pusa 
and Visnu, are but the different manifestations of 
the Surya According to Sayana the form of the 
sun before sun-rise is Savita and the form from 
sun-rise to sun-set, is the sun. Aryama divides the 
day and night He occupies the intermediate position 
between Mitra and Varuna. The morning follows the 
dawn and then is the time for the rising of Bhaga. 
The sun with mild ray is called Pusa. Pusa is 
followed by Arka or Aryama The time called 
closes with Aryama The mid-day sun is termed 
Visnu According to Nirukta. Pusa is the guaidian 
deity of all beings, 

13 lacira — He is the greatest and mightiest 
of the Vedic gods His father and mother also 
are described as a great hero and heroine in some 
passages of the Rgveda and even just after his 
birth he excelled them both in prowess He is called 
the son of NisUgfl meaning one who subdues her 
rival and hence she is • In the we 

^et that Ekastaka* bore him and with his help 

1 Rgveda — 1 155 3, 5. 
a 10, 102. 12— Rgveda 
® 3, 10, 12 Atharva Veda 
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Ihe gods defeated their enemies, and this slayer 
of the enemy became the lord of ^aci The puranas 
call him the son of and The Egveda 

says that the gods made him kill the demons and 
again in the Purusa-suMa he is described as having 
sprung from the mouth of Again we find 

that Soma procreated him Both in the Egveda and 
the Batapatha Brahman we find that Indrani, the 
wife of Indra, is very fortunate among goddesses 
and that her head-dress is of various forms. Indra is 
strong both mentally and physically He is ever young> 
martial, immortal, bright and all-conquering 

He possessses unbounded wisdom and irresistible 
prowess, and is the wielder of the thunderbolt 
(Vajra) His physical features have been very 

often described He can assume any shape at 
will. He placed the sun in the sky and all 
gods yielded to his valour and strength He is 
the ruler of the sky, the earth, the waters and the 
mountains In brief, his sway extends over the whole 
external world. He is known as the friend of 
his worshippers and is very often invoked by 
warriors He is borne on bright golden car drawn 
by swift steeds He appears on the sacrifical grounds 
of the worshippers to grant them their wishes. His 
thunderbolt seems to be made by Tvastra Kavya 
USanah IS said to have given him this weapon. 
Again w€ find that the gods provided him with 
thunderbolt after the first day’s sacrifical ceremony. 
This Vajra is sometimes described as made of gold 
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and sometimes of ayas or iron, having thousand 
points. Indra is also described as furnished with, 
arrows and a goad Accorduig to Atharva Veda he 
has a net in his hand to entrap his foes. He 
killed Vrtra, the obstructor of rain In his warfare 
with Vrtra he was greatly helped by his friends, the 
Maruts (the storm gods) and Visnu Heaven and. 
earth quaked in fear at the crash of the thunder 
of Indra He killed Vrtra and caused the waters^ 
which were held back to flow in torrents. Some- 
occasional sinful traits also appear in his charcter. He 
slew his father and destroyed the car of the Dawn.. 
He was addicted to the drink of the soma juice. 
In the Avesta he is described as a demon and not as a 
god. Though uncertain m character, it appears that 
there was a deity in the Indo-Iranian period akin 
to the Vedic form of Indra 

14. Affni — ^This god has a three-fold origin He 
is born on earth, in air and in heaven. He is the 
most important terrestrial deity. He is invoked in 
some 200 hymns and his place is next to Indra’s. 
Because of the oblation of ghee cast in the fire 
he IS styled butter-backed, butter-faced and butter* 
haired He is also termed flame-haired and has a 
tawny beard. He has sharp and shining teeth 
with which he eats the forest His swift motion is 
often compared to swift-winged arrow or the flight 
of a bird. His flames resemble the roaring waves 
of the sea He is carried on a bright car drawn 
by two or three steeds. He is called smoke-bannered* 
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He IS often described as being produced from fric- 
tion of two fire-sticks (arani) He is called the son 
of Strength and the grandson of Water. He is 
both the youngest and the oldest of all gods. He 
Is a prototype of the later Egvedic triads — Sun, 
Wind and Fne as well as of the triad, — Sun, Indra and 
Fire and is probably the progenitor of the pauranic 
trinity — Brahma, Visnu and Siva The terrestrial 
fires being many in number, Agni is said to have 
many births He is a priest, » conductor of oblations 
to the gods He with his thousand eyes keeps watch 
over his worshippers He showers rain from heaven 
and is like a spring in the desert. He drives away 
goblins with his light 

15 jSfyauJt—-He seems to resemble the Greek god 
Zeus and is the oldest among the gods of heaven. 
Dyauh is often invoked in conjunction with Prthivl 
He is compared with a bull or a black steed. He 
wields a bolt in his hand Whenever he is personified 
as a celestial deity he generally appears in the dual 
form of Dyavaprthivl 

16 CTsS — ^There are some 20 fine hymns address- 
ed to this goddess. Songs sung in her praise are 
the finest religious lyrics in the literature of the 
world She is the daughter of Dyauh and is born 
m the sky Night is often spoken of as the dark 
sister of this bright deity. She is the wife of Surya, 
who follows her track, as a youth does a maiden’s. 
JHer well-adorned massive car is drawn by ruddy 

A6. 
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steeds or kine She appears in the east with her 
charms unveiled This young deity of matchless beauty 
thiowswide the gates of heaven and daikness flies 
hurriedly before her She enlivens eveiything and is 
the soul and beauty of sweet soundc She appears 
everyday on the horizon at the appointed hour and 
never violates the laws of God 

17 Budra — There are only three entire hymns 
in the Rgveda addressed to this deity He cariies 
a bow and arrows and also a thundeibolt in his 
hands He is of a fierce and destructive nature 
The name ^iva, assigned to him in the later Vedas, 
find prominent mention in the post-Vedic literature 
Inspite of his malevolent natuie, he bestows bless- 
ings upon men and beasts There are occasional 
references to his healing power, which perhaps arc 
responsible to make him the master of medicine in the 
Taninha age. 

18 Marufs — They are sons»of Rudra and Pnsni. 

They are further said to have been born of Varuna 
in the womb of Heaven Sometimes they arc called 
self-born. Of the group-gods Maruts occupy a high 
position in the Rgveda They are invoked in 33 
entire hymns. As to their number the R V, 52 17 
has ^ The scholiast has taken 

this to mean 49 on the authority of the puranas 
But the rk Viii 28. 2 speaks clearly of seven Maruts 
(this also may lefer to their seven groups, each 
containing seven). In rk Viii. 96. 8. their number is 
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found to be sixty-three. According to Prof. Macdonell 
"Their number is thrice seven or thrice sixty” They 
are often said to be brilliant, golden, ruddy, and 
self-luminous. They are youthful wariiors and 
wield spears of lightning and battle axes They 
are armed also with bows and arrows They are 
borne on a golden car drawn by spotted horses. 
They make great havoc on forests and shed rain 
below They are friend of Indra ana help him in his 
contest with the demons The goddess Rodasi is often 
mentioned in connection with them They wear golden 
helmets Thundei and roaring of the winds are said 
to be their noise They make mountains and earth 
quake They are singers of heaven. As it appears 
from the Rgveda they are “storm-gods” 

19 Fiyu — He IS invoked.in three hymns. His mo- 
vement is very fast He lides on a shining car drawn 
by two ruddy steeds He is a constant companion 
of Indra It is he who makes all creatures live 

20 Tama — He is the god of the next world He 
carries the dead to their appointed abodes Two 
fierce dogs guard his region 

21. They are invoked as goddesses in 

four hymns of the Egveda. They are described as 
mothers and young wives who bestow blessings on 
the worshippers 

22 Soma — He is the chief god of the Soma 
sacrifices The entire ninth Man^ala is devoted to 
his praise Besides, there are some scattered hymns 
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addressed to this deity He occupies the third place- 
among the Vedic gods In the ^oina sacrifice the 
soma-creeper is pounded and twisted by ten maidens 
Then this juice is filtered by a sieve oi sheep’s wool 
and used in the sacrifice The piiest after the comple- 
tion ot the ceremony takes a drink of the remaining 
juice along with the t/ajamana It was belived that it 
imparts everlasting life This plant grows on 
mountains The first home of soma-creepei was in 
heaven and it was brought thcretrom to mountains 
by eagles In some places it is identified with the 
moon Yajurveda speaks of the lunar mansions as 
his wives In post-vedic literature it is a common 
name of the moon 

23 Purusa — He is piaised in the celebrated 
hymn of the Rgveda known as Purusa Sakta (X 90). 
It IS one of the cosmogonic hymns as therein is found 
the description of creation of everything — the Vedas, 
the castes, the birds, the beasts, the ti CCS and so on. 
The act of creation is treated of as a sacrifice, the 
embodiment of Purusa Judging from its langu- 
age, the modern scholars think this to be a hymn 
of very late origin. But language alone is never 
sufficient for such a conclusion This Purusa is no 
other than of the Upani^ads. 

24 Vf^vc4evas — They are a group of gods 
invoked in more than sixty hymns of the Rgveda 
where they occupy a very important position.* ftww 
of thd Gita has certainly originated from the ideA 
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of this group of gods meaning 'all gods ’ The idea 
of the unity of Godhead has also sprung from this. 

25. Vtsvaharma — His name is first heard in the 
tenth Mandala of the Rgveda He is identified 
with the Sun and Indra. He is the regulator of 
all universal laws In fact the creative power of 
the great God is described in the guise of this 
-allegorical name So he is called larrar and SRirtfil He 
is possessd of innumerable eyes, mouths, hands and 
feet. He is the father of all and beyond concep- 
tion of mortals He is munificent and wholesome. 
In the pauranic age he became the architect of gods 

26 Rlhu — Angirah had a son Sudhanva who was 
the father of Rbhu, Vibhu and Vaja. They attained 
to the state of divinity by their own actions They 
•dwell in the solar region According to Sayana 
they are nothing but sun-beams They have been 
invoked in II hymns They are once said to be 
the sons of Indra Their car is drawn by strong 
steeds They are artisans of gods and created the 
horse of Indra through mental power Their skill 
in action has been stated in many passages of the 
Rgveda carpenters by profession, entered into 

the rank of priests by virtue of their merits They 
had no definite gods for their worship In course 
of time they became worshippers of Rbhus. Accor- 
ding to Sayana they are disciples of rSTSt They are 
otherwise known as s53|^s. Maxmuller takes them 

1 K.V IV. 34i7 , 33 , 1. 161 , 20 3 , 4, 6 , 110 8 etc 
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to occupy the same position with the Greek Orpheus. 
Besides, he traces the origin of the tale of Pururavah 
and Urvaai to them 

27. Aaetns — They have been adored in morfr 
than 50 hymns This pair occupies a very high 
position m the Rgveda like Agni, Varuna and Indra 
They are the gods of the firmament. They are sons 
of and They are further described as 

sons of ^ and (R V 5 75 3 «S I 46 2) They 
are both old and new They are immortal and wear 
lotus garlands and ride on a car of hundred wheels 
carried by six young steeds Their car is also said 
to be borne by asses and buffaloes Thty have a ship 
also furnished with a hundred oars They are con- 
versant with the science known as or secret 

of immortality They are very fond of soma-drink 
and they cure diseases They are divine physicians 
They too, like Rbhus, were at fust men and then 
raised to the status of god There are many legends 
in connection with them * Yaska in the Nirukta 
speaks of his different identifications according to 
different scholars ® Some take them to be the 
morning and the evening stars Greek mythology 
has the tale of the twin sons of Zeus This has 
led Mr Macdonell to think that they were the gods of 
old Indo-European Aryans. 

» B r I 116; I 117 7, 8, 20, 24 oto. 
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28 Par/aajfa •— He is an unimportant deity and 
has been invoked only in three hymns He is the 
god of shower He makes the herbs and the earth 
strong He rears cattle. He is the father of the 
universe He is the son of heaven He has close 
connection with Indra, Maruts and Fire. 

29 BrahmanaspaU . — Both Brahmanaspali and 
Brhaspati have been derived from the root ^ meaning 
most voluminous. Brahmanaspati, accoiding to some 
scholars, is a reciter of mantras, who attained divinity. 
He is rich in wealth and cures diseases He sees 
all and showers rain He dispels darkness. He 
befriends them who adore him and kills them who 
speaks ill of him. 

30 Brhaspati — He has been adored m 1 1 hymns. 

He sprung first in the highest heaven He is possessed 
of seven mouths and seven rays He is honey- 
tongued and black-backed He is destroyer of 
demons, renderer of clouds and giver of the fruits 
of sacrifice He leads one to heaven He is the son 
of He dwells like Agni in all the three 

regions He is the guardian of horses and protector 
of mantras He is a priest In pauranic age he 
became solely the priest of gods as 5^ became of 
the demons 

31. Sarasvatl — The word literary means a lus- 
trous one She is otherwise known as or 

presiding deity of the Vedas. The word indicates 
a river of the name as well. Sayana takes the word 
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jn these two senses. At last she has been reduced 
to our modern Sarasvati personified 

32 FttrloLa — The manes like gods live in 
heaven and come to the scrifice with them. The 
region they live in is also called situated m the 

middle of the sky They associate with Yama and 
pass their time merrily with him If they are pleased, 
a man thrives in every way If is they who bedeck 
the sky with the garland of stars and keep up dark- 
ness at night and brightness at day They make the 
Dawn appear and spread over the heaven and eaith 
in conjunction with Soma 

N B Besides these there are numerous minor 
gods, such as, Night, River, Forests, Guardian deities 
of houses and fields, Cow, Ghee, Hoises, Vulture, 
Frog, Dadhikra, Pitu, Herbs, Tarksya bird, Maya, 
Manya, ^raddha. King, Dice, Mind, Prcta, Yama, 
Lakahmi, Alaksini, etc There is a hymn to 
also Besides we get a number of hymns towards 
the close of the Rgveda for warding off evils in the 
shape of destroying co-wives and rendering evil dicams 
ineffective and so on. 

Abttraet detUes — Prof Macdonell says ‘‘One result 
of the advances of thought during the period of 
the Rgveda from the concrete towards the abstract 
was the rise of abstract deities. ..There are a few 
other abstract deities whose names were originally 
epithets of older gods, but now became epithet of 
the supreme god who was being evolved at the 
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<c^d of the Egvedic period •••The second and smaller 
class of abstract deities comprises personifications 
of abstract nouns. These aie Mau^u, Sraddia^ Smidali, 
Jlnumait., etc*’. Most of these abstract deities, however, 
in our opinion, are not independent deities but they 
reprsent worshipper’s bent of mind indulging in such 
personifications 

Goddexs . — ‘Goddesses play an insignificant part 
in the Rgveda * The only one important deity is 
'UsS Next to her are the Saraswatl and Vak 
Pnlhivi, Ratri and Aranyani also are worshipped 

Dual Deities — Gods are sometimes invoked in 
pairs Of such pairs the names of 

and are important 

Groups of Betties —‘Th&tt are a few deities who 
are woi shipped in groups. These are the Maruts, 
the ViSvedevas, the Adityas, the Vasus and the Rudras. 

Leiser diumties — Besides the higher gods, a 
number of lesser gods also is invoked in the Rgveda, 
The most important of them are the Kbhus, the 
Apsaras, the Oandharvas, Vastospati and others. 

Besides these there, is a number of hymns which is 
not addressed to any deity but is entircl} confined to 
magical charms 

Secular hymns —There are about a score 
>of hymns dealing with secular matters 
These hymns throw some light on the costoms. 
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earliest thought and civilisation of India. 
From the wedding hymn (X, 85) and the 
funeral hymns (X. 14-8) we can gather many 
social and religious rites and customs of 
the period 

Samva/fa hymns or Mythologtoal dta~ 
logties — Theie aic some seven mythological 
dialogues in the Ttgveda In some of them 
(IV 62 , X 5! SO etc) the speakeis aie 
divine beings, while in others they are 
human In 10 95 Pururava, a mortal, 

converses with Urrasl, a celestial nymph. 
This story after a long lapse ot time, was 
taken by Krdidas as the central plot of his 
drama VikraniorvasTjmm The convcisntion 
between Yama and YamT, (X 10), the twin 
parents of human race, has also a special 
literaiy interest as piccuiscrs of diamatic 
works of later age These are specimens 
of Vedic ballads “The Surja-sukta (X 85) 
may also be included in the Rgvedic ballad 
poetry” 

Btdacttc hymns — The hymn X 34 is a 
striking piece, in which a gambler is rueful 
on account of his bringing nun and misery 
over his family owing to his addiction to the 
dice The hymn IX 112 dcsciibes various 
ways of gam In X 71 there is prai*-© of 
wise speech, while X, 117 speaks of the- 
merit of good deeds. 
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Riddles — The hymns vin 29 and I 146 
contain riddles In the former various gods 
are invoked without their names and in 
the latter the sun is invoked in mystical and 
symbolic language 

Vedia Philosophy — Philosophical ideas 
and the germs of the doctrines of the 
Upanisads are found in the hymns of 
the Rgveda. Close study of the Veda 
reveals how the philosophical ideas deve- 
loped in the mind of the Vedic Aryans. 

The appaient worship of Nature and 

natural phenomena as manifestations of philosophy 

God, by the ancient sages, gradually 

led them to the idea of one God ^ It fleTelopment, 

IS found in the tenth Mandala that people 

aftei their death live in the region of 

Yama The spiiits pass through the road 

Pitrytna and revel with Yama and feast 

with the gods The> partake of the 

offerings by their sons on the stalks of 

the Ima-giasB and bless them in return 

People live a plesurable life in ^^^i^eaofhou 

realm of Yama. The Atharvaveda speaks 

of a place of punishment as well Til*" 

Nasadiya Sukta of the tenth Maxidata 
(X. 129) expresses vividly for the,^/St 
time the primitive forms of Indian thoiiicht 


I EV 1. 164 20,21,29.33, 46 
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Herein we find the fundamental doctrines 
of the Upanishads, » <s , the emanation of 
the world and out of one reality, 

the self This self creates all things through 
the agency of or unreality All 

otliei things except self is or unreal , 

it only IS ^ or real These philosophical 
ideas were first developed in the Upa- 
nisads, the later Indian philosophical woiks. 


Vedic Cosmogony 


Many theories have been advanced by 
eminent scholars in difteient countncs 
about creation according to tiuir mode of 
culture and education Some hold that the 
universe IS the result of a sclf-evolvtd pro- 
cess without any external agency. Creation 
by external agency is the opinion of olheis 
There is besides a theory of self-exislence. 
This, we think, is an existence indepen- 
dent of any agency and hence without a 
beginining As one scholar puts it, “The 
hypothesis of self-creation, which practically 
amounts to what is called pantheism, is 
incapble of being represented in thought". 
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There are references to certain phenomena, 
such as, the precepitition of invisible vapour 
into cloud, that forms a symbolic conception 
of a self evoloved universe It is, accor- 
ding to Spencer, the "Atheistic theory" 

< ^ ) The theory of seH-creation 

corresponds to the AsftkyavMa in Sanskrit, 

The theory of creation engaged the 
serious attention of the Vedic Aryans also 
They were stiuck with wonder to see this 
wondrous world about them and their 
mind was naturally convulsed with the Aryans 
discussion of Its creator. "We do not 
know” they said "the exact nature of the 
primordial Cause of this creation”. The 
hymn X 70 says how in the Yuga pre- 
ceding that of the gods the manifested 
world came out of the unmanifested one 
This was the idea in the begming of the 
so called Devajuga also Then came the 
sky, the trees, the earth and the direc- 
tions Adity generated Dakaa and Daksa 
gene*-ated Adity. ‘‘This Adity, 0, Daksa, who 
is your daughter, generated the gods who 
are auspicious and friendly to men” So 
sings the 72nd Sukta of the 10th Mandala. 

The 29th hymn of the 10th Mandala which 

IS popularly known as (as it jrasadiy* 

begins with HFHfcfRftgL etc.) thus speaks sskta— tw 
of the cosmic bondition. "There was none 
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that covered There was neither the sky 
nor the highest heaven There was no 
relative position of things or water deep 
and unassailable. 1 here was neither death 
nor immortality, noi there was distinction 
between day and night There was nothing 
but darkness and there was water all around 
Volition arose first upon the mind, which is 
the germ ot all creation Then appeared 
the almighty Isa, the Hiianyagarbha, 
the Virat and the Jivas The piocess of 
creation is not known to any body, nay, 
not even to Isa, who loids it over every- 
thing visible or invisible” From the above 
it is clear that the idea of Vedic creation 
was quite different from the old Hebrew 
idea accoiding to which the God takes clay 
and moulds a new creature as a potter 
moulds a vessel The aforesaid volition 
of the mind is perhaps at the root of later 
Karmavada The verse ' 
etc (RV. X 81 3) shows how Visvakarma 
creates the earth and the heaven From 
It IS also found the Vedantic idea that God 
IS both instrumental and material cause of 
the universe Both the world and its 
creator are eternal. The former is eternal 
like the current of a river ( sptrsfsiw ), while 
the latter is eternal without any reference 
to time and space ( ). Dissolution 
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means apparent absorption of cosmic 
matters in the final cause and not their 
utter annihilation This explains the dictum 
”, The verse vni 8 98 of 
the Rgveda declares the resemblnce of the 
present creation to the past ones The hymn 
X 90 (which IS popularly known as ) 

IS the best of the cosmic hymns and 
in it IS found an elaborate and vivid 
description of creation, Another discription 
of creation, is met with in the Hamsavatl 
Rk (iv 40), where the sage Vamadeva 
speaks of the all-pervading Paramatma. 

The Puru§a Sukta describes how all the 
four Vedas, the four castes (Brahmana, 

Ksattriya, VaiSya and ^udra), the trees, the 
birds, the beasts, the luminaries, in short 
all the sentient and insentient beings of 
the universe, came out of the body of 
Purusa The last verse of this Purusa 
Sukta and the 2nd verse of the 37th 
hymn of the 10th Mandala hint at the truth 

tying >n the stanza— what is the 
\ ffe: gg. spar ii, veda meamt 

The oblations offered unto Fire go to the 
Sun from whom proceeds rain that sustains 
the world The famous Devi-sukta (R V. 

X 125) speaks of some mighty power that 
pervaves all gods, all actions, all sacrfices 
and all strength. Judging all these things 
xlosely and carefully it can safely be said 
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that the modern theory of self-creation 19 
but an echo of the Vedic Parmaniavada^ 
though there is a considerable difference bet- 
ween these two The Vedas while speaking 
of the eternity of the cosmos, have not done 
away entirely with the agency of the cieator 
but some western philosopheis (Spencer 
and his followers) deny the existence of 
the creator and do not find his hand in the 
wo-k oi creation 


The Social and Political condition of 
Rgvedic India 


The Rgveda throws a flood of light 
upon the social and political condition of 
the Aryans of that time There arc some 
''vedie* eminent scholars who believe that the 
n^adio Vedic Aryans were a nomadic and pastoral 
tribie? people This view rests perhaps on the 

frequent solicitations for food and for 
cattle. But it is not corroborated by 
any positive statement. There is, on the 
contraiy, a number of hymns which rather 
Agnottiture. g^Qw that they had fixed dwellings, villagedi 
and magnificent and fortified towns » 

I B.V.n.41 I, IY.W.S.V etA 
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They might have been pastoral to some extent, 
but they were in a still greater degree an agri- 
cultural people, as is evidenced by their prayer 
for copious showers of rain and for the 
fertility of the soil ^ 

They were a manufacturing people as well 
Reference to the arts of weaving (2 32, 
6 g I etc), carpentry (42 3 , 4 16 6 ), 
the manufacture of golden and iron coats of 
mail (i 140 5,2 39 3 etc ), manufacture of 
various arms and war materials, such as, bow, 
ariow, sword, helmet, war-chariot etc (5 52 i , 
5 57 I , 6 27 3,6 47 4 , 6 75 1 , 2 34 
2 , etc) bear testimony to the above fact 

It IS specially remarkable that they were 
a mercantile and maritime people too (i 116 
34,4 55. 3 , 7 88 3 etc) They often asked 
their cheilshed deity to make their way, both 
in land and water, free fiom all sorts of obs- 
tructions, that they might carry their merchan- 
dise safe to their destination 

The ait of war too liad attained perfection 
The Aryan kings fought against one another or 
against the non-Aryans of the soil They 
fought on foot or from chariots (6 47 8 , 6. 
47 26) Horses and elephants also were used 
in war (9 47 5 , ^ 46 13 , 6 47. 31 , 4 4 i ) 
We have also the mention of a naval expe 
dition against a foreign land (8 36) Reference 
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1 RV 138,1 43,1 95 15 , 4 57 , 8 22 T 
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to aeroplanes also ( I 1163,1 n8 1) support 
the above statement They had strong fortress 
too ( 7 3 7,6 46 9 ). Arrows, spears and 
axes were prominent weapons of war Drums 
were beaten in the fields of war (6 47 29) 
There was an organised system of espionage (i 
71.4, 5 43 8) Cows, river-banks and fertile 
lands were mainly a cause for war (6 25 4) 
The twelve circle of kings was also known to 
them (i 73 3 ) 

They made some advance in astronomical 
computation also They made use of an in- 
tercalary month for the mutual adjustment of 
the solai and lunar years (i 25 8 , i 164 15) 
They ascertained for the purpose of sacnfice 
the position of stars and planets There are 
stray references also to the diurnal and annual 
motions of the sun, the cause of day and night, 
the change of seasons, the winter and summer 
solstices, the signs of the Zodiac, and the rising 
and setting of some prominent stars * The 
mention of magnifying glass and solar eclipse 
is also met with (5 40 5) They also observed 
that the moon borrows her light from the sun 
(i. 84. 6) and that rain sets in with the 
beginning of the summer-solstice (6 32. i) 
Besides, we find the mention of such 
natural phenomenon as Aurora Borealis 
(Vide Tilak’s The Arctic Home tn the Vedas . ) 

1 R Y. 1 123. 8 , 1. 134. 12 , 6 42 5 , lo. 86. 46 1 
2. 86 1 cio 
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Men and women used to wear ornaments 
of gold and silver, such as, necklace, bracelet, 
anklets etc (4 37 2 , 5. 35 i , 5. 58. i etc). 

Several forms of Hindu marriage such as, 
W^Tand were in vogue (10 8$ 

22 , 10 27 12 ). Monogamy was the rule 
and pohgamy the exception A widow could 
marry the younger brother of her husband 
10 40 2), but there is no positive proof 

of widow-marrtage A man of higher caste 
could take a bride from a caste lower than his 
own (9 16. 2 , 10 39 14^ 

Distillation of wine was in practice Some 
machineries also were in use (6 44 24). 

Surgery of a high order was known to them 
(r 116 15 r I 118 S 

Females along with males were highly edu- 
cated Some of them Apala, Vis'vavara, Ghosa, 
SurjS, Yami) were even seers of Vedic hymns 
The condition of women was highly supe- 
nor to what we find now There was no pur- 
dah system which is certainly an outcome of the 
Mahomedan rule It is found in Bengal, the 
Punjab, and the North western provinces, where 
the Mahomedan rule was dominant, while 
women of Madrais and Bombay still enjoy 
freedom of movement They took part even 
in warfare Though women were generally 
married in an advanced age, still it cannot 
be definitely said that early marriage was 
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unknown 1 he conversation between Agastya 
and Lopimudrl rather points to early marriage 
Women had a lecognised position m the family 
Husbands and wives used to perform sacrifiLes 
jointly, as is also found in later times The 
wives preserved the sacred fire and performed 
other duties of the household Some \\ omen, as 
has aheady been mentioned, were seers of 
hymns Of these seers, the names of Lopa- 
mudra, wife of Agastya and V.ik are verv 
important The h>mn X 125 was levealed 
to the lattei She seems to be powei , know- 
ledge and wealth incarnate The hymn contains, 
says the scholiast, the highest ideal of the 
conception of God and that these 1 ks are at the 
root of the modem Vodanta philosophy 
Lopamudra was a pimcess Though bom and 
brought up in luxury, she led the humble life 
of an anchorite and followed her husband like 
a shadow The unmarued girls had a share 
in their father’s property (2 17 7) \ man 

without issue would take an adopted son and 
the son of his daughter would inherit his 
property (3 31 12). 

Dainty dishes of cakes and sweets were 
used to be prepared (3 52. i 3 , 4 24 7). 
Gold and silver coins were in use. Weavers 
wove cloths both of fur and thread (2 3S 4 , 
6. 9 12 , 10 a6. 6). 

There were some bad practices, such as, 
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telling of a bride to an unworthy bride-groom, 
gambling, illicit connection with women, 
procuring abortion bj unchaste women, use of 
black-art etc Instances of chastity of women, 
theft, loan, burning of dead bodies, sradh, 
slaughter of animals and music etc abound in 
the Rgveda 

The Vedic Arj'ans, like the Vedantins of 
the modern times, divided things in two 
bioad divisions — the sentient and the 
insentient They firmly believed that Atma 
alone is real and eternal and all other 
beings are transitory and perishable They 
had belief in the theory ot Transmigration of 
the soul (to 14 2 , to 15) They knew 
perfectly well that the body after death is 
decomposed and its various elements mix with 
similar subtle elements, but the eternal soul 
remains unchanged The two paths, Devajana 
and Ptf'jana were known to them But 
their ideas of these two paths were quite dif- 
ferent from wtiat is understood by these now 
They believed that the dead repair to the 
Piti lok by Pitrjana and through Devajana they 
go to heaven and are again born according to 
the dispensation of gods ( X 16. 2 — ^4 ) Yama 
leads them to the place of enjoyment and they 
see Yama and Varu^,! in the next world The 
t4th hymn of Mandala X speaks of a pair of 
Yama’s hounds, his sable attendants. They 
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say praters to Yama with a view to get rid of 
his grim grasp 

The description of heaven is very charm- 
ing It IS full of light and nectar and is free 
from decay and death Here desiies are 
fully satisfied and the pleasures attained to are 
never annihilated 

The usual span ot life was a hundred years 
(II 27 7, ni 362, V 54 3 . VI 66 I , 
10 85. 12 etc). 

It IS doubtful if Satee-rite was practised 
The verses X 18 7-8 may only refei to a 
customary rite, as is evidenced by Gihya Sutras 

Both cremation and burial were in 
practice as m the present time. There are 
five funeral hymns in the Rgveda (X, 14 — 18), 
From the last of these we get information 
regarding the funeral process and the customs 
of the Vedic Aryans in connection with this 
ceremony After burning the ashes were kept 
in a vessel or urn and then buried underneath 
the ground. At the time of burial several 
rks were uttered (R V X. 18 10-13) 

Agni carries the soul to the next world where 
the gods and manes ramble and dwell 


VEDIC MYTH0L0(5Y 

Mythology has its source in the attempt of 
the human mind in a primitive and unscienti- 
fic age to explain the various forces and pheno- 
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mena of nature with which it is confronted 
The intellectual difficulties raised by the 
course of the heavenly bodies, by the incidents D^Tliop^ent 
of the thunder storm, by reflexions of the jjjthoiogy. 
other world, here receive their solutions in the 
form of stories The basis of these myths is 
the primitive attitude of mind which regards 
all nature as an aggregate of animated entities 
A m3’th actually arises when the imagination 
interprets a natural event as the action of a 
personified being resembling the human agent 
An original myth enters on the further stage 
of practical embellishment as soon as it be- 
comes the propery of people endowed with 
creative imagination. 


THE VEDAS AND THE SASTBAS— The original 
sacred books of the Hindus — reveal that 
all the objects and phenomena of nature 
with which man in the germinal state of 
civilisation is surrounded, are animate and 
divine Everything that impressed the soul 
with awe or was regarded as capable of ex 
ercising a good or evil influence on man, 
might in the Vedic age still become a direct 
object not only of adoration but of prayer 
The Vedic and the PaurcBi? c mythologies are 
the inevitable product of the age and the 
country, and of social and climatic conditions 
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India, the Rgveda Its mythology deals with a 
number of co-oidinate nature-gods of varying 
importance Polytheism under the influence 
of an increasing tendency to abstraction at the 
end of the Rgvedic period exhibits in its 
latest book the beginnings of a kind of mono- 
theism and even signs of pantheism This 
latter developed at first into the Paur^^ic 
ttiad — Brahma,, Vi->nu and S'lva — and then 
into numerous pauranic gods The adoration 
of the deities in post Vedic tunes increased the 
volumes of the logical treatises 

CASTE SYSTEM. 

It IS one of the most laging questions of the 
da> if caste-system was prevalent during the 
Vedic ages and specially duiing the age of the 
Rgveda Scholars, both oriental and occiden- 
tal, differ in their opinion ■ some acknowledge 
the existence of caste from time immemorial, 
while others advocate its modernness 'Caste 
as now underatood, says Maxmuller, 'is not a 
Vedic institution and in disregarding the rules 
of caste no command of the real Veda is vio- 
lated’* Prof Weber too in his History of Indian 
Literature, while speaking of the Vedic period, 
writes, ‘Theie are no castes as yet , the people 
IS one undivided whole, and bears but one 
name that of Vis'as® Pi of Roth in his third 

1 Chips from a German Workshop 7ol. II, [»p 80 7«S 

2 Indian Literatnre P 88 
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Dissertation on the Literature and History of 
the Veda’ (p 1 17) and in his paper on ‘Brahma 
and the Brahmanas' in the first volume of the 
journal of the German Oriental Society, speaks 
of the gradual growth of castes^ Having 
quoted K V IV 50 4ff he continues, 
‘In this manner here and in many places of 
the liturgical and legal books, the promise of 
every blessing is attached to the m imtenance 
of a priest by the King In as much as he sup- 
ports and h )nours the priest, the latter ensures 
to him the favour of the gods So it was that 
the caste of the BiShmanas aro«e and attain 
ed to power and consideration first they 
were only the single domestic priest of t^'e 
kings , then the digruty became hereditary in 
certain families , finally a union occasioned by 
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1 In hi8 Brahma and the Brahmanas he says, 
*‘The religions developraent of India is attached 
through the com e of three thoa«?and years to 
the word Brahma The original signifioanon of the 
word that of prayer From this oldest sense and 
the form Brahma (neuter) originated the masculine 
noun Brahm&# a particular pi lest at Vedio sacrifice and 
this at a later time developed into Brahmanfcal castes 
In hiB third Dissertation on the Literature and History 
Of the Vedas he remancs *ln the Veclio age, access to 
the gods by prayer and sacrifice was open to all classes 
of the community Those people who conducted wor- 
ship for others were styled Puroluta But these 
prie'^ts had as yet no especial eancbiby or exclusive 
pi^erogative which could render their employment 
imperative#** 
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similarity of interests, of these families in one 
larger community was effected , and all this 
reciprocal action with the progress made m 
other respects by theological doctrine and reli- 
gious worship When at a period more recent 
them the majority of the hymns of the 
Rgveda the Vedic people driven by some 
political shock, advanced fiom their abodes 
in the Punjab furthei and further, diove the 
aborigines into the hills and took possession 
of the broad tract of country lying between 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Vindhya 
range, the time had arrived when the distri- 
bution of powei, tine relation of kmgs and 
priests, could become transformed in the most 
rapid and comprehensive manner In this 
stage of disturbance and complication, power 
naturally fell into the hands of tho-.e who did 
not directly possess any authority, the priestly 
class and their leaders, who had hitherto stood 
rather in the position of followers of the kings, 
but now rose to a higher rank If we tdki' 
further into account the intellectual and moial 
influence which this class possessed in virtue 
of the prerogative conceded to, or usurped by 
them and the religious feeling of the people, 
it IS not difficult to comprehend how in such a 
period of transition powerful communities 
should arise among the domestic priests of petty 
kmgs and their families, should attain to the 
highest importance in every department of life, 
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and should grow into a caste which, like the 
ecclesiastical order in the middle ages of 
Christianity, began to look upon secular autho- 
rity as an effluence from the fulness of their 
power, to be conferred at their will , and how 
on the other hand, the numerous royal families 
should sink down into a nobiHty which pos- 
sessed, indeed, the sole right to the kingly 
dignity, but at the same time, when elected by 
the fieople, required inauguration in order to 
their recognition by the pnesthood, and were 
enjoined above all things to employ only 
Br jihmanas as their counsellors ” 

Pandit Ramanatha Saras vati in his tiansla- 
tion of the Rgveda ( Part I Vol. II pp 
3^*37 ) while commenting upon the word 
says, "In days of jore there is no 
mention of caste, as it is now found. f^fcT can 
never refer to a caste or colour, but it means a 
place, a tract of land It seems to me, says be, 
that the word refers to the five tracts of land 
lying about the five tnbutanes of the Indus, 
where the Aryans had first migrated from their 
original home " There are some scholars again 
who hold that at first there was but one undivi- 
ded race like the one undivided Veda’*^. They 
found their views on expressions which are 
found in the MahSbharat (ganti Parva 188 10 ), 
1. iWR I 

BbSgaTata IX 14 18 
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the Vayupur cilia ( VIII, 62 ), and some other 
text-^ The verse—*'!! sfsaitin— etc 

( Malia S.lnti Parva t 88 lO ) is not, I think, in 
then favour The Mahabhaiat, as it appears 
from hundreds of passages scattered here and 
there, speaks expiessly of four original castei 
Here too the verse should not be interpieted in 
the way in which it is so done by these scholars 
Bh'gu in answer to Bharadv.lja’s queiy speaks 
of the creatnn of four castes and their colour 
The Chapter opens thus — Brahma created 
fiist the Biahmanas and then Prajipatis He 
also creat^’d the four castes, BrShmana, 
K-attnya, Vai^ya and <;udra and the colours 
of all of them as well "If colour is the 
cnteiion” says Bharadvaja, “for ascertaining 
ca'-tes then there is a mixture of colour in every 
caste Moreover if this colour refers to mental 
emotion and bodily condition then too this is 
in common with all castes, as happiness 
and sorrow, warmth and coolness etc , are 
enjoyed in common by all In reply to this 
question Bhi gu says very vividly in the follow- 
ing manner * 

— Colour alone cannot distinguish one caste 
from another Brahmanas even, who were first 
created by BrahmS attained various colours 
m accordance with their actions, internal and 
external, and hence they were konwn as 

^ and WW’® etc. They were 
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termed besides under different appellations, 
such as, ^ ^ etc Tills is 

corroborated by the test of Atn (346—74 
verses) where he speaks of ten different kinds 
of Brahmanas Had the meaning of the veise 
been that Brahma created the Brahmanas first 
and from them proceeded the other three 
castes, then the question put by BharadvSja to 
Bhigu in the next chapter ( 

2IT etc) would have been nrele 

vant, as the answer given here had aheady been 
given in connection with the verse “•! 

5 j 5 nt«JTJ\ etc Moreovei, the last half of the 
verse “sr t would 

have been meaningless Besides, the stanza 
may also be explained m a different manner 
“In truth there is no distinction of caste as 
Brahma pervades the whole universe and there 
IS no other existence but His. Castes are but 
creation of worldly practices and is at the 
root of this distinction ” The Gita also supports 
this view by saying 

There is a set of scholars again who 
hold that at first there were only two broad 
divisions of people — the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans In support of their argument they 
advance the following reasons. *Tn the earlier 
books of the Rgveda there is no mention of 
different castes It is only in the loth Mandala, 
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which IS supposed by them to be a later addt* 
tion, that the names of four castes. Brahmana, 
‘ Ksattnya, Vaisya and Sudra are met with for 
the first time What we get from the earlier 
part of Rgveda is that there were some people 
who sang songs and performed sacrifices , 
some again helped the performance of such 
sacrifices with their wealth and services but 
there was no systematic division of castes 
Besides them there was another set of people 
the abongenes, who were called the Dasyu 
or Daisas » As the people grew more and 
more numerous and the ceremonials became 
pompous and complicated, the necessity for 
a division of labour was felt Thus the per- 
formers of the sacrifice ( without any distinc- 
Sbourw at caste Or creed ) were called BrShmanas , 

the root of those that were skilled in arms and had great 
the origin ° 

of castes. Strength to protect people were termed Kaa- 

ttriyas and those that helped the alx>ve two 
classes with wealth and services were respect- 
ively called Yais'yas and Sudras The latter 
were the Dasyus or Dasas. F rom this it appears 
that castes onginally grew in accordance with 
the offices one performed and not with their 
birth Attempts are made even now-a-days 

1 This new is supported by Umesh Ohandra Vatavyhla 
in his Veda Pravesika.’ la lusopmton the Bystem 

was established by the sage S aunaka V A. Smith also- 
supports this now. 
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to prove this Prof E G Rapson says in 
his ‘Ancient India' “Although in the early 
period of the Rgveda, the caste-system was 
unknown— the four castes are only definitely 
mentioned in one of the latest hymns — ^yet the 
social conditions which led to its development 
w ere already present ’ The learned professor 
also notes, “the first great division between 
the conquerors and the conquered was founded 
on colour In fact, the same Sanskrit word 
Vaina, means both colour and caste This 
was the basis on which a broad distinction 
u as subsequently drawn between the twice- 
born and the servile castes or Sudras The 
threefold divisions of the twice-bom into the 
ruling class (Ks>attriy as), the priests (BrShma^as) 
and the tillers of the soil ( Vais'yas), finds its 
parallel in other Indo European communities, 
and indeed it seems «to represent the natural 
distnbution of functions which occurs generally 
in human soaeties at a similar state of advance- 
ment.” 

Before jumping, however, to such a conclu- 
sion let us pause a little and ponder over the 
following facts that can be gathered from the 
Vedic texts and other scriptures related thereto 
Almost all the hymns of the Rgveda prove in 
the garb of an allegory the truth underlying the 

verse i 
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offered unto file go to the sun From the sun 
proceeds ram which again sustains the world ” 
Keeping this fact in view which is the real aim 
of the Sainhita portion of the Veda^ Jaimioi, 
the author of the Mimansdl Philosophy, has 
composed tlie Suira, 

(II 2 I ) "The hymns of the 
Vedas are meant only for the purpose of sacri- 
fice and hence all other things found therein 
are of no value ” It is also met with often that 
the people of the time, with a view to attain 
material and spiritual prosperity, used to 
perform Vedic sacrifices for the satisfaction 
of some emanation from God They firmly 
believed that the deities adored, if satisfied, 
would shower blessings on them profusely 
This IS not all, but they held that salvation 
even proceeds from sacrifice In short, the four 
fold human pui suits are attainable from sacri- 
fice alone For proper perfoimance of sacrifices 
they engaged priests versed in the Vedas and 
ritualistic ceremonials The number of these 
priests varied from four to sixteen. In th^ 
Atharva Veda the number is found more than 
sixteen even The scholiast ( Sayana ) while 
commenting on the Vedas and specially on 
veises describing the functions of different 
priests, has unhesitatingly said that they were 
all BrShmanas This view is corroborated by 
the Brahmaijs and other liturgical literatures 
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as well. From the arrangment of hymns also it 
is seen clearly that they do not constitute 
a regular treatise but are some independent 
stanzas addressed to some deity or deities at a 
particular sacnfice 

Now the functions of the Brahamns 
and the Kalpa Sutras being to prescribe 
which hymn is to be applied in what 
■sacnfice and whose function it is to use them 
and to explain as well the method as to how a 
ceremonial has to be celebrated, we are to 
depend on them mainly, though not completely, 
regarding things concerned with sacnfices 
and other allied ceremonials These treatises 
speak clearly of different castes and their 
respective duties And as the Brahmaips, as 
Said before, form a part of the Vedas and the 
Kalpa Sutras were composed after a short inter- 
nal of the revelation of the Vedas and not in 
comparatively recent times as some scholars 
hold, It is but natural to have belief in the state 
of things as asserted by them, as they are 
-direct authorities on the performance of sacri- 
fices and other rituals 

As regards the verse of the Bhagavata 
purSna ( IX 14 48 ) quoted above it would 
suffice to say that the word there has been 
nsed in the sense of primary and not singulari- 
ty 

Now we come to dicuss the stanza in the 
A 8 


Bi dliiaftiis 
and Kalpai 
Sutraa. 


B h agavata 
Parana 
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vsjttPuiSia Vayu purai a ''VIII 62) which speaks as follows; 

— “And there were then no distinction of castes 
or orders and no mixture of castes ” To under- 
stand this \erse we shall ha^e recourse to 
veises going before as also those that follow 
The chapter opens wtth the description of 
creation and closes with the duties of castes 
and orders of life It is found also in \erse 74 
of the same chapter that the division of caste 
existed from the beginning of creation Pesides, 
from the Uttaiakanda of the Ramayana, Chap- 
Mahabhirita ter 74 and from the Bhi^ma Parva of the 
Mahabharata there can be found indiCiitioas 
that in the Kita yuga there existed Brahmanas 
alone and that Ksattriyas only began to be 
bom in the 1 reta These words of the purSnas 
and epics, a careful reader would see, are noth- 
ing but eulogium with reference to Ki ta age, 
when goodness alone prevailed 1 he meaning 
of the expression — “there v, ere no castes and 
orders’ — is that sin being unknown to the age 
one could not distinguish one caste from 
another by their conduct and behaviours All 
the castes trod the same path and refrained 
from doing injury to others Thus they all were 
possessed of the Brahmanical qualities and 
hence were called Brahmainas buch ideas may 
also be had from the verses — 

STW’B.” etc. Leaving aside these rauraiiic 
descriptions let us come to the Samhitis and 
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Biahmans and see what they really mean by 
“the origin of castes 

an extract from his "The Origin of 
B ahmanism” (published at Poona m 1863, pp 
4, 5,6 etc) Dr Haug thus states his views 
on this question It has been of late asserted 
that the original parts of the Vedas do 
not know the system of caste But this conclu- 

sion was prematurely arrived at without suffi- 
ciently weighing the evidence It is true the 
caste system is not to be found in such a deve- 
loped state , the duties enjoined to the several 
castes are not so clearly defined as in the 
law books and Puragas, But nevertheless 
the system is already known in the earlier 
parts of the Vedas, or rather presupposed. 
The barners only were not so insurmountable 
as in later times This view he supports by a 
reference to the Zend Avesta, in which he finds 
evidence of a division of the followers of Ahura 
Mazda into three classes of Atharvas, Rathaes- 
thas, and Va§tiya fshuyans, which he regards 
as corresponding exactly to the BrShmanas, 
Ksattriyas and Vai^yas of India The Athar- 
vas, or priest, in particular formed a class or 
even a caste , they had secrets which th^ were 
prohibited from divulging , they were spiritual 
guides of their nation, and none but the son of 
a priest could become a priest — a rule which the 
Parsis still maintain From these facts, Dr 


Dr. Haag^ 


Zend ATesta 
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Haug deduces the conclusion that the nation 
of which the Indo Arians and the ParsO Arians 
originally formed a part ha 1 been divided into 
three classes even before the separatio i of the 
Indians from the Iranians , and he ad Is ‘Fron 
a’l we know the leal origin of caste aopears to 
go back to a time anterior to the c impo ition 
of the Vedic hymns, though its development to 
a regular system with insurmountable barriers 
can be referred only to the latest peno i of the 
Vedic times 

Dr Haug, we think, is right in his co yec- 
ture. That the caste was hereditarv m the 
time of the Rgveda can be inferred fro n many 
hymns. The hymns in relation to Vasi-tha 
Angirah, Kutsa and others, would show that 
their sons too acted as priests m the saennee 
The quarrel between SudSs and his antagonistic 
kings also points to the fact that kingship too 
was hereditary at that time. Beside < Purusa 
Sukta we get sufficient materials m R V x 
164 45 , II I 2 , 01 34 9 , V 31 4 , VI. 
11 4, 6t 12, 75 xo, VO 69. O 97. 1 , 103, 
16 , VIII. 52, 7 , X 16 6 etc., to prove that 
caste was an established order in the tune of 
the Rgveda The term Brahman a also occurs 
eight times in the Rgveda 

In the Yajur and the Atharva Vedas we 
find the names of four castes and their duties 
in a very express manner From the careful 
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perusai of descriptions gi^en in the Taittinya 
Samhita (II 4X3i,vu i 14), Satapatha 
Brahmaa (II 1.4 r r , X iv 4 2 23) , 
Taittiriya Brahtnana (III 239), Atharva 
Veda (IV 6 i , V. 17, 9 , Xv 9 l ) , Sama- 
Veda I. 262 etc in relation to the origin 
of castes, there remains no doubt that castes 
prevailed from time immemorial. 

Manu Samhita, the most important of all 
Dharma Sainhitas gives a faithful translation of 
the verse — etc — of the 
Rgveda in (I- 31 ) and acknowledges the eternal 
existence of castes Visnu Purana (i 6 35) 
too speaks in the same strain— when true to his 
design Brahms became desirous of creating the 
world, creatures in whom goodness prevailed 
sprung from his mouth Others in whom 
passion predominated came from his breast, 
others in whom both passion and darkness 
were strong proceeded from his thighs Others 
he created from his feet in whom darkness alone 
prevailed Of these was composed the system 
of four castes 

Stray references to various castes and tribes' 
in the mantra portion of the Vedas too point 
to the conclusion that caste was an established 
institution during the Vedic ages 

It would not be out of place to mention 
here that the last verse of the Purusa Silkta, 

1 B V 1 140 J , 2 39 3 , 2 3 2 , 4 16 6 , S 52 , 
1 , 6 47 , 6 etc 


1 17 
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etc. speaks of the ifqit9«T 
also that was well established long before 
the compilations of the Vedic hymns in the shape 
of Samhitas The principle underlying the caste- 
system of the Hindus, though it has become a 
much maligned topic of the day, is not to my 
mind, a thing of human origin, but is im- 
planted by God Himself upon the very 
nature of things according to qualities and 
actions as asserted by the and other 

religious texts In this wide universe no tw o 
things are alike Men d'ffer from men, 
beasts from beasts and birds from birds and 
that not only in ph3'sical shape but also in 
their inheient attributes and characteristics 
When I see a hon stronger than an elephant 
and an elephant stronger than a wolf and so 
on, I should according to the modem levellmti 
tendency, charge the great Creator with paiti- 
ality Everywhere in the wide field of creation 
I find classes and classes, degrees and degrees 
ranging from the highest to the lowest Pro 
perties and characteristics essentially vary even 
in the same class in all non human creations ' 
Why should they not vary in the human 
species ? If God can create differences and 
distinctions based thereupon in non human 
kingdoms, why should He not do so in the 


1. In the Br&htusni and other «oriptnre« Ood», trew 
etc. also have been divided into (onr olaeaea Brfthmap«<<, 
Kfttriyai, Vaityas and gfidraa. 
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human world ? A lion is certainly a nobler 
and stronger animal than a jackal , so a man- 
lion IS nobler and higher than a man-jackal. 
The distribution of qualities is made to be 
variant, according to previous actions, by God 
Himself and so the difference between one 
member and another even in the same class, 
arises This unequal qualitative distribution 
( not to omit the quantitative one also ) has 
given rise to different castes. As a mango 
is supeiior to a cocoanut and a cocoanut to a 
berry and so on, so a Brahmana is superior to 
a Ksattriya and a Ksattriya to a Vai€ya The 
difference between one caste and another, as 
■ordained by God, does not mean and empha- 
size a dogged whimsical difference, having no 
legs to stand upon, but a real difference of 
qualitative quintessence having full justice to 
count upon Why all monk^s were not 
created men and all men not monkeys, under 
God’s will, 13 an engaging enigma that will 
remain insoluble for ever 
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Certainly, now a days, people of a parti- 
cular caste in some cases, hive degenerated 
from their primitive standard of excellence 
and virtues. Yet the degeneration is not 
whole and wholesale but partial and in parti- 
cular aspects only 

It would not be proper to expunge and 
•eradicate rashly those sound principles which 
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bear the inspiring impress of God's hands. 
To strive after an equality with advantages 
gained in a few items only and with everything 
else at a disadvantage is a sheer silliness of 
ivhich a reasonable being should be ashamed 
A cobbler reading a few pages of literature 
and philosophy but standing in the back ground' 
in every other respect, vi7, nobleness, manli- 
ness, politeness, kindness gentleness and 
gentlemanliness, etc , cannot be deemed equal 
to a Brahmana or Ksattriya who, though' 
inferior to him in book learning, is yet 
superior in thousand other ways 

The question of heiitage is a vital point and 
a world of darling dogmatism cannot shove it 
by A full centurj of education has sometimes, 
been found to be awfully upset even by a 
poor particle of a hurtful heritage 

This is an unflinchinglv orthodox view and 
cases are really seen where many a <5udra is 
better than many a Brahmana in more res- 
pects than one But yet a mango is always 
a mango, however deteriorated it may be, and 
inspitc of Its deterioration, it shall ever retain 
the properties of a mango. This is a law of 
nature Besides, it is staunchly supported by 
Sastras also ^ Burke says— ‘Those, who level, 
do not equalise." Indeed, equality means equali- 
ty in everyone's own sphere. The principle 
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that all men are equal means that all men are 
equal in their own spheres to enjoy their 
rights and privileges A scavenger cannot 
be expected to be at all equal to a king, though 
both of them have their own rights and privi- 
leges and are equal in that sense only 

Expenence tells us that a low heritage 
is an uglv monomania which, in most cases, 
even all the united influences of education fail 
to stamp out The pure elixir, supplied by 
culture, IS denuded of its substance and com- 
promised in its existence in contact with 
the accumulated forces of a bad heritage 
conupting the genial currents of human souls 
In more than hundreds of instances, it has been 
proved to the hilt that lowborn people, inspite 
of their much vaunted culture, have exhibited 
a meanness in manners which one =hould be 
ashamed of — a single word or manneri->m 
being sufficient to let the cat out of the bag 

Tirst deserve and then desire* should be 
the only motto of those who are defiled and 
contaminated by low heritage Paths for ad- 
vancement are open to all, - it is reasonable 
only to select one, which would suit one's pur- 
pose This IS what appears to be the essence of 
this barrier from the Vedic and other scriptural 
texts 

We do not hesitate, however, to acknow- 
ledge frankly that rigorousness with respect to 
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tnamage and food etc , was not so strictly 
observed in the Vedic period as it is done now 
As regards the merits and demerits of the 
Caste-system we do not like to delineate upon 
them here In the opinion of some it is 
wholesome to the society, while in the opinion 
of others it is not We only give here our free 
and impartial interpretations of the texts deal- 
ing with the question and leave the decisoti 
entirely upon the readers 

It was a bounden duty on the part of the 
Brahmanas to study the Vedas or the Veda, 
after the ceremony of sacred thread, in the 
house of their .Icarya for a period of 36 18,9 
or more years if lequired In studying the 
Veda particular care should be given to its 
rythm and accent The Vedic verses were 
composed of stanzas having certain feet or 
caranas consisting generally of S or 1 2 syllables 
There are 21 metres in the Vedic verses, of 
which seven are important ^ The Gdyatti 
metre contains three of eight^syllable feet 
TheUfmc contains four of seven-syllable feet 
The Anuatup and other metres given here 
contain four of ezght, zmie, eleven and twelve 
syllable feet in order Thus we find that the 
GSyatn has 24 letters while each succeeding 
metre has four letters more in succession • 


1 See Introduction 

2* For elaborate desorlptfon oee TingaWs Md 

«Ff oommentary on W 
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It 13 not yet finally settled where the 
Aryans dwelt at first Some say that central 
Asia was their original home, while others raise 
dispute and say that they lived first in the 
Caucasian region near the sources of the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes Prof BSla Gangadhar 
Tilak has tried to prove in his Arctic Home 
in Vedas that the Arj’ans lived first in 
the Arctic r^ion Pandit Ume^candra Vi* 
dyaratna has proved in his ' Manavera Adi 
janmabhzmt’* that the Aryans first lived in the 
country which i-* nothing but modern MangoHa 
Whatever might be their original home, it is 
pretty certain that in course of time they 
migrated in two different directions One 'land 
entered India through the North western passes 
and settled in the Pufijab and the other made 
their way to the continent and lived for a long 
time on the Caucasian soil This perhaps led 
some Western scholars to think that this land 
was the original home of the Aryans. 

VecUe Accent 

There are threefold accents in all the texts 
of the four Vedas and in two Brahmans, the 
Taittiriya ( including its Aragyaka ) and the 
Satapatha ( including the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad ) These are ( acute ), 

( grave ) and ( circumflex ) The vowel 
which is pronounced from the higher part of 
its proper place of pronoundation, such as. 


Original 
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throat etc , is called or accutely accented 

The vowel which is pronounced from the lower 
part of Its proper place of pronunciation, such 
as, palate etc, is called or gravely 

accented The vowel that has the combina 
tion of the above two accents and proceeds 
from the line that divides its proper place of 
pronunciation in two, is called or cir- 

cumflexly accented ^ There are four different 
methods of marking the accent in Vedic texts 
The system m the Rgveda is followed by the 
Atharva Veda, the V.ljasaney-i Samhita, the 
Taittiriya Sa nhita, and Brahman Here the 
acute accent is not marked at all, the grave 
accent is marked by a horizontal line under- 
neath the vowel and the circumflex ac^'ent is 
marked by a perpendicular line on the top of 
the vowel Both the Maitrayani and Kiithaka 
Sarahitas, ( two recensions of the Taittiriya 
Samhita ), mark the UdStta with a vertical 
stroke above The Maitrayani indicates the 
independent Svarita by a curve lielow , but 
the dependent Svarita by a horizontal stroke 
crossing the middle of the syllable or by three 
vertical strokes above it. The KSthaka Sam- 
hita marks the independent Svarita by a 
curve below when an unaccented syllable follows, 
but by a hook below when an accented sylla- 

1. -dTwi. ( , 

( ximx ) i 
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ble follows The dependent Svarita has a 
dot below the accented syllable. The Anu- 
datta is marked in both with a horizontal 
stroke below. The Satapatha Brahman of 
•of the Vajasaneyi Samhita marks the Udatta 
only with a horizontal stroke below The 
Sama Veda marks the accents Udatta, Svarita 
and Anudatta by the figures, i, 2 3 wntten 
above the syllables It has already been said 
that a Mantra should never fall short of rhythm 
•or accent or it would produce contrary result. 

The Aryans lived in villages and towns 
and they had often a herditary monarch to rule 
over them The repubicau form of Government Monarcki 
alfco was known m Vedic age Vedic people 
knew besides Sabhas and Saraitis The duty 
of the king was to protect hia subjects and 
keep order of the society He, with the help 
of priests etc administered justice to his people. 

The payment of regular tax was known People 
would often present many valuable things 
“to the king 

The Aryans in days of yore had the Aryan hom* 
joint family system The father was the head —the jomt 
of the family and the mother managed the fcmi’y 
household affairs Women were held in high 
respect They were given proper education 
and we find that some hymns of the Vedas 
too were revealed to them After their marriage 
they had to live with their husbands but the 
unmarried girls, who lived with their fathers 
got a share of their propeity like the sons 
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The Vedic Indians knew something about 
seas, rivers and mountain's They do not men 
tion the name of any particular sea, but the 
word sea has often been mentioned here and 
there in many passages of the Rgveda^ Men- 
tion of qg? eien finds its place in X 
47 2. Still ^oine Western scholars hold that 
the "ea was unknown to the Vcdic Aiyans 
The Rgveda speaks of the Himavat and 
Mujavat mountains and their peaks 
The names of 2i rivers, ‘uch as, 

THf, ^^5 etc are found in the Rgveda 
The verse X 104 8 “peaks of 99 rivers 

The names of some trees, beasts and birds 
too aie mentioned in the Rgveda Of the trees 
the names of Khadua, ^imaia, Ui"Vnrula, 
stsampii etc are found’ Of the lieast-. the 
reference to the hor-e, elephant, goat, wolf, 
dog, cow, buffalo, boar, deer, camel, etc. 
is found* It mentions the names of wild 
goose, rudd> goose hawk, o vl, vulture, curlew, 
peacock, h<Hidrava, kaptnjala etc* It is '•trange 
that the cat is not mentioned in the Rgveda 
It IS ai'-o curious to note that the dog was not a 
hated animal at that time 

1 RV I 116. S' I\. 66 6 , FIX, 88, 1 , MU 

yj, , IXp CtJ, etc 

ii K, V iir, 19 , 22 ? VII, so**), \a, 59, u? 

X, 31 no etc, 

*5 R, V, 1 , 161 , 4 * 111 , 180,7 11 , 34 , 3 , 11 , 14 . 

P '49 2 , 111 . S 11 , II, 18 , f.(J . IV, 4 , 1 ! VI, 17 , 11 , 

\ n. 4 , vni, 80 , 8 , Vlll, '•>6, !J etc. 



OHAPTEE II 

THE SAMA AND THE YAJUR VEDAS 

The priests had to cite some hymns in 
particular tunes during the performance of cere- 
monials, connected with the Soma sacrifice 
These hymns, when collected, came to be 
known as the Samaveda Most of the hymns 
of the bama-Veda haie been taken from the 
8th and 9th. Mandalas of the Rg-veda Except 
some 78 hymns all other hymns are the 
modifications of the rks. ‘ This difference 
in the hymns of the Rk and the Sama Vedas 
IS due, perhaps, to the divisions of the Veda in 
different Sakhas or to the system of teaching 
the mantras by rote There are thousand 
and one wa>s in which these hymns of the 
Samaveda may be sung Historically it is not 
important at all The Kausitaki Brahman 
says,— this Veda and the Yajus are the atten- 
dants of the Rgveda® The Sama and the 
Yajur Vedas ha\e been collected only for ritual 
application. 

There are iSio stanzas in the Sama-Veda, 
of which 261 are mere repetitions and so the 
number of stanzas in the Samveda are really 


The Sama 
vedar-its 
sonrce and 
applioattou* 


1 Vincent Smith notes 75 onlj 
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1549, divided into two books called atctKs or 
collections of i ks and gsnas The first is divid- 
ed into SIX prapathakas ( chapters ) subdivided 
into half chapters and into dasatis ( sections ) 
Each chapter has ten sections, containing? as a 
rule ten verses, each, excepting the sixth which 
has only nine verses in it This poition is again 
subdivided into three parts — chandas, Atanya- 
kas and Uttarss The second is divided into 
nine chapters, each being divided into two or 
three sections and each containing generally 
three stanzas This again is subdivided into 
Gravtgeya, Aranyageya and Oha and Uhya 
Here the hymns of the Rgveda have either I>een 
repeated, elongated and new words have been 
inserted to make them ht for singing Gt >J- 
mageya and Aianya adopted the principle of 
Chanda AfCtka, while the l/hai and Uhyas 
adopted that of the Uttatarutka I he hymns 
sung by the Udgatr-pnests in populous 
villages were called Grdmageya, while those 
sung m solitary forests came to be known as 
Aranyageyas 

The gjnas have four books — Crdmageya, 
Aranyageya, Ukasxid Uhya Ihesehave 17,6, 
23 and 6 prapathakas respectively. The verses 
of the first 13 sections are addressed to Agni, 
while those of the last 1 1 to Soma. The inter- 
mediate stanzas are chiefly addressed to Indra 

The second book is later in date and second 
in character. We know from the ^..itapatha 
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Brahman that before the composition of tht 
second part of the Brahman of this Veda, the 
divisions of the 1st book of the Samaveda were 
extant That Sama Veda is older than the 
Taittirtya and Vajasaneyl Sa'nhitas is proved 
by the fact that the stanzas of the Samveda 
in modified forms are found in them Some 
scholars finding a few archaic forms in the 
Samaveda suppose it to be older even than the 
Rk Samhita One of them has cited a sloka 
from the Rg-Veda and several other passages 
from different Srotis and puranas in support 
of his argument But this view has not found 
any support from other veteran Vedic scholars 

Accordmg to the Vi»nupurana Jaimini, 
Suraanta and Sukarma studied the Samveda 
and taught this to their disciples Sukarma, 
the grandson of Jaimini, had Kausalya, Hira- 
nyanabha and Pau^pifija as his disciples 
The disciples of this Hiranyanabha had 15 
pupils who were termed Pracyasamaga Of 
these the sage Krti had 24 disciples who propa- 
gated many a sakha of the Sammaveda Paua- 
pifiji had Lokaksi, Kuthumi, Kusldi and 
Langali as his pupils’- Caranavyuha mentions 

9 
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Bi^fference 
of Yajurveda 
from tha 


seven principal Sakhas of the Samaveda. These 
are — Ranayanlya, Satyamugra, Kalapa, Maha- 
kalapa, Sardula, Laagalayana and Kauthuraa 
The five sub-5 akhas of the Kauthatna bakha 
are Asurayana, Vatayana, Prafijahdvaitabhit, 
Prax:inayogya and Naigeya According to the 
Vionupurana there were once a thousand 
5akhas of the Samaveda This view has been 
accepted by Durgacarya, a commentator on 
the Niruktas Of the sakhas mentioned above 
only three — the Kauthuma in Guzrat and Ben- 
gal, the Jaiininlya in Karnata and the Ranay- 
anlya in Mahara^tra — are found In Bengal, 
there are Brahmanas of no other school than 
that of the Kauthuma According to Pandit 
Satyavrata Sama^ramT names of 13 Sakhas of 
the Samaveda are known , but of these only 
Kauthumi and Ranayanlya are extant 

Though Yajurveda resembles Samveda in 
respect of its derivation from the Rgveda for 
ritualistic application, it differs from that veda in 

^ II 

1 

TfwjirC n gr^tRE 'sf iwfroen 1 
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one respect Whfle Samaveda has no claim to 
originality Yajurveda abounds in many onginal 
matters Besides, what is techanically called the 
chandah period ends with the Samaveda and 
prose for the first time has been introduced in the 
Yajurveda The Yajurveda explains regularly 
and systematically all the sacrificial ceremonies 
excepting the Soma-sacnfices explained in the 
Rk and the Sama Vedas So according to the 
Vajm Purana Yajurveda is what was instructed 
by way of sacrifice It was the sole- guide for 
performance of sacrifices and hence the name* . 


There are two principal divisions of the 
Yajurveda — the Suklaand the Krsna Though 
the subject-matter of these two ^amhitas is 
principally the ^same, their collection and 
arrangement are qmte different 

In the Black Yajurveda the Samhita and 
the Brahman portions have been blended 
together, while m the white Yajurveda these 
two portions like the Rk and Sama Samhitas 
have been kept separate This points to the 
later origin of the white Yajurveda Because 
of this mixture of the Samhita and Brahman, 
the Black Yajurveda has become anomalous, 
while the text of the White Yajurveda is clear 
in consequence of the distinct division of the 
Samhita and Brahman portion The Black 

in®?? surerer I 
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Yajurveda Sanahita. is known as the Taittiriya 
Samhita, while the white Yajurveda goes by 
the name of Vajasaneyi Samhita, The Vi=nu 
and the Vayu puranas give an account of the 
distinction of these two Sarahitas * Mahldhara 
says in his own commentary that Yajfiavalkya, 

* There was a great conference of the sages on the 
top of the great Meiti It was proolaimed that he who 
would nob attend it within seven nights should he m 
volvedm the sm of muidermg a Brhhznapa Vais'am 
payaua, the preceptor oi Yt3riavalkya could notatteii<l 
this It so chanced that ho kicked his uophow to death 
and thus committed the am of murdering a Bi ahmana 
Then he asked his disciples to atone for his Fin where- 
upon Vais'amp'iyana came forward and ^aid^ '‘Lord, 
what*s the necessity of putting those of mea- 

gre strength to trouble ? Please allow mo to tio it alone 
On this VaiSamp> tina dew into a rage and wishing not 
to have such a haughty disciple asked him to roliu n what 
he had learnt from him. Proud V§jtla valley a vomibted 
at once the gory hymns of the Yajurveda and departed 
therefrom without delay The disciples of Vail iiup^yana 
took those hymns iti the form of TUUri Ini and hence 
the name of the ^aiphitrt Then they relieved Vais^m 
payana of his great sin by performing due expiation 

y§,yhavalkya on his return from the preoe})tor*s 
house gave himselt up to the worship of the sau The 
sun xdeased with hw devotion appeared before him and 
asked him to take any boon he might wish foi '^Bestow 
on me” said Yri3fiavalkya> ‘*if > ou please, those hymns 
of the Yajurveda which are unknown to my preceptor '* 
The sun then in the shape of a horse gave him the 
hymns known as A;atajSma and so the abndent studying 
these hymns beoames known as Vftjitt and the Saiphitl 
as V^jasaneyS Qanibita 
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the son of Vajasani composed the White Yajur- 
veda and so this is called Vajasaneyl Samhita 
after his name 

Sayan acarya accounts truly for the name 
of these t\\ o Samhitas thus — "Here and there 
in the Black Yajurveda we find the duties of the 
and those of the ^f=rT, spoken together 
It IS for this reason that the students of this 
Veda often get perplexed to make out the mean- 
ing of the text As this darkens the intellect, 
so It IS called the black or the impure Veda, 
while the other Samhita explains the duties 
of the alone and so its reader does not 

find any difficulty to undemtand this Veda 
Thus It IS called the white or the pure 
Yajurveda ’’ 

It IS said in the Taittirlya Aranyaka that 
Yajurveda is at the head of all other Vedas 
The Yajurveda is the head of the Purusa, the 
Rgv eda his right side, the Samaveda his left 
side, the U pani»ads his life and the Atharva- 
veda his tail 

According to Saunaka's CaranaujiuJut ^ the 
Yajurveda had 86 sdkkss or schools Bat 
It gives the names of only 27 schools of the 
Black Yajurveda and 15 of the White Yajur- 
veda The Vishnupurana mentions 27 Sakhas 
of the Black and 15 Sakhas of the White 

Mahidhara too has taken this riew of the pnra^^s to 
ba true The Anukramant of Katyayana and the closing 
orfcion of the S'atapatha Brahmin support this view 
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Differeub 
sohools of 
the y» 3 ur- 
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Yajurveda * The author of the Brahmanda- 
purana mentions the Sachas of the Yajurveda 
to be more than a hundred The Caraka Sskhs 
includes Caraka, Ahvarka, Katha, Pracyakatha, 
Kapisthalakatha, Carayaniya, Varatantaviya, 
Sveta'jVAtara, Aupaminyava, Pata, Amdineya 
and Maitrayaniya. The Maitrayanlya sakha 
comprises ManavaS, Varaha, Dundubha, Chaga- 
lya, Syama, 'Syamayaniya and Haridraviya 
Haridrara, Asura, Gargya, ‘Sarkaraksa and 
Agrasavlya are the sub Vakhas of Handraviya 
S'akha Oukhiya and Khandiklya Sakhas have 
comeofTaittriya sakha From Khandiklya sub- 
S'akha originated Kaleya, Satyayani, Hirai^iya- 
kessi, Bharadvaji and Apastambi The Csfirana- 
vyuha published in the ?abdakalpadruma 
has two other d'akhas — the Baudhayani and 
SatyasadhI If we exclude the five sub sakhas 
of Handraviya S'akha the S'ahas of the Black' 
Yajurveda amount to 27 But the Sainhitas of 
the four Vakhas (Atreya, Kathaka, Apastara- 
blya, and Handraviya) of the Black Yajurveda 
are only found. 

»r 11 
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The Caranavyuha mentions i6 gakhas of 
the white Yajurveda These are Javali, 
Baudheya, Kanvi, Madhyandini, Sapheya, 
Tapaniya, Kapall, Paundravatsi Avatiki, 
Paramavatikl, Para^ariya, Vain^a, Ugheya, 
Galavi, Vaijavi and Katyayani. But the 
Samhitas and Brahma os of Ka^vl and 
Madhyandini S'akhas of the White Yajurveda 
are now extant 

rhe Katha with its subdivision, the 
Kapisthala was once current in the Puftjab 
and Ka^tnir The latter has disappeared 
altogether, whereas, the former is still in 
use in Kasmir This is probably the oldest 
gakha of the Yajurveda The Kalapa or the 
Maitrayan.! Sakha spread on the south of the 
Vindhya range It was once current in the 
Mahara^tra The adherents of these two 
schools with their subdivisions were known 
as Carakadhvaryus 

The Taittiriya school with its subdivisions 
the Apastamba and the Hiranyakesi, was 
current in southern India and is still fo’lowed 
m the Godavari distiicts Its rival branch, 
the Vajasaneya Sakhas viz the Madhyandini 
and the Kanvi were hrst introduced m Videha 
It spread gradually over the north, the east 
and the west of India. Most of the Yajur- 
vediya Brahmanas of Bengal belong to the 
Kanva gakha 
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G-eneral 
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r^jnrreda* 


The religion 
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The Sarahita of the Black Yajurveda is 
dn ided into 7 Afatakas, 44 Prasnas, 65 1 Anu- 
\akas and 2198 Kandikas, while that of the 
White Yajurveda has 40 chapters, 303 
Anmakas ( some of which are mere repetitions) 
and 191S Kandikas 

The worship of Siva and Vi appears 
to have become prominent during the time 
of this Veda A great change also seems to 
come upon the religion of the time In the 
Rgveda the gods are asked to bless man and 
simple and sincere prayers are offered to them, 
uhile in the Yajurveda gods are forced to give 
their blessings by means of ceremonials Thus 
It seems that the simple and sincere piayeis of 
the Rgvedic time are at an end and gods are 
now forced to give wished-for object to the 
worshippers. Further here we come acioss 
many formulas to be recited for the purpose of 
obtaining victory, casting away evils or 
bringing down rain That people believed in 
occult powers, miracles, magic &c, and held 
ciscetisra in high esteem, is also clear from a 
study of this Veda. 


Tantra Literature 

The Tantia hUiature, full of worship- 
and sacrifices which can be done in an easy 
and simple way, flourished perhaps during 
this period This branch of science has not 
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as jet engaged the attention of the Western 
scliolars, excepting Sir John Woodro ffe, the sur John 
late justice of the High Court, Calcutta, who 
deioted himself arduouslj^ to astudjr of this 
Subject His Sakti and Sikta and his admrir- 
able translation of the Mahami'vana Tantra 
bear ample testimony to his assiduity and 
scholarship We give below a short account 
of this Literature 

Tantra literature is very old It la also 

, , , Time of 

recognised as a bruti. sruties are of two Tantra 

kinds ^ — Vedic and Tantnc The former evi- 

dentlj' refers to the Vedas, Brahm^^is, Aranya- 

kas and Upan suds, while the latter to the 

Agamas Both the Vedas and the Agamas 

are said to have corat from Mahadevd * Five 

streams of spiritual scriptures flowed from the 

fii e mouths of Mahadeva and they inundated it is also 

the world with their nectanne juice These five 

are the Vedas, the Agamas, the Jamalas, the aad*d°^fi*as 

Tantras and the DSmaras The word Nigama 

is applied to that branch of Tantra in which 

Part ati gives answers to Mahadeva’s query • 

1 lfl^(onManuII2) 

2 “W ^ SWrf I 

3. “fljfhf tRT ^ «i?[ 1 
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The dicta of all the four Vedas are Vedic 
srutis, while those of Agama, Jamala, 
Damara and Niganaa are Tantric snitis The 
Kalikagama defines Tantra in the following 
manner The treatises that are fraught with 
Meaning of great meaning, comprise and and 

make one cross this ocean of earth, are termed 
Tantras ^ The following divisions of Tantras 
are found in the Varahi Tantra There aie 
three sorts of Agamas and the fourth sort i-^ 
known as Ai^vara, ® The four broad divisions 
of these treatises are — the Agamas, the 
Jamalas, tne Damaras and the Tantras in 
four Kalpas Each of these Sastras again is 
divided in various ways * The Mahanirvana 
Tantra speaks of these vaueties thus — 

HUTSTn'Vf SJ'fHf II 

2 nfq i 

The sixty four Tantras with Yamalas at 
their head are efficatious only in the Varaha 
Kalpa in this world The other Tantras en- 
umerated there for different Kalpas will not 

1 "Jlififir faigfsrPTHlf^ I 

^"if^ jr*rra^tiTaif*rfhi% «” 

2 . '«rm 

3 fftw siRRwmi i 

'ST»n?s w iiw ^ n 
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yield any fruit as they are meant only to fasci 
nate those who have gone astray 

It is also stated in the aforesaid Tantra 
that as Vedic ntes are not efficacious in Kali 
yuga, Agam is the only royal road to salvation. 
In days of yore S'ruti, Srariti, PurSJj^a and 
other scriptures have been said by me to be 
followed by men m Yagas other than Kali, 
but in the AWr yuga man would follow the path 
of Agama to attain wished-for objects in the 
shape of Dharma, Artha Kama and raoksa 
The names of about one hundred and fifty 
tantras are found Besides these there are 
about a hundred Upatantras composed by 
Jaimini, Vaastha, Narada, Kapila, Bhargava, 
Yajjaavalkya, Bhrgu, Sukra, Bi haspati, Garga 
and others There is also a number of Bauddha 
Tantras. In Tibet, these are collectively 
called Rgyug including more than 2600 tantras 
NagSrjun was one of the Bauddha Tantrics He 
gave himself up to severe penances and his 
attempts were crowned with success The 
vast experience and succes > he attained to were 
recorded in a book which came to the hands 

•of a Buddhist monk after his death The book 
is styled “Siddha NSgiajuna Kaksaputra" 
as It was kept always under his armpit In 
physical science too he had great knowledge 
and there are many Ayurvedic medicines 
which go after his name Unfortunately this 
valuable book has not come within the purview 
of any Indian Pandit 
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The famous Bengali Tantric Pandit Kr-^s- 
nanda 5 .gatnavSgisa has done a great service 
to Bengal, nay to the whole Tantnc world, 
by compihng a treatise, "Tantra Sara" by 
name, which contains all important matters 
found in differnent Tantras, with apt quotations 
under different heads This book is perhaps 
500 years old 

Tantras may again be classified under the 
heads or Vedic Tantras and siifsrw 

or Non Vedic Tantras The former falls under 
five heads in as much as they inculcate the 
worship of Siva, Surya, Vi»iiu, Sakti and 
Agni The Tantras like philosophies preach 
the doctrines of monism, dualism and qualified 
monism 

Sakta Tantras generally preach monism 
S'akti is supposed to be the sole cause of the 
universe This world is nothing but her 
manifestation S'aiva Tantras preach both 
monism and dualism The Vaisnava Tantras 
are mainly of dualistic character. 

Of the ten S'aktis * Kali, Tara and Sodasi 
are the chief The last one is otherwise known as 

etc. The worship of ^fst^siT is found 

* ?iKT 

uan 1 
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in details m 

and 

■other scriptures Gandharva Tantra takes 
as absolute Brahma, the fundamental and 
instrumental causes of the universe The 
Mahanirvana Tantra speaks of Mahadeva as 
the cause of the universe and says that His 
knowledge brings about emancipation 

Tantric Upasana in some form or other is 

found all over India It spread greatly in Tantm- 

Bengal and Kabinira To be accurate Kasmira Upasana js 
^ n T-r akin zo 

IS the cradle of S aiva, S akta and Vaisnava Brahmopa* 

Tantras Of the Tantras that inculcate the 
worship of Mahadeva the MahanirviJia is the 
chief This, in our opinion, is the best of all the 
Tantras Of those inculcating the worship of 
Kali, the Kahka Tantra, the Mahakala 
Samhita and syama Rahasyam are important 
The Tara Kalpalata Paddhati and Tara Bhakti 
Sudhar^iava deal with the adoration of Tara 
Of the Vaibnava Tantras, Krama Dipika, 

Radha Tantra and Krsna Yamala are impor- 
tant Tantnc Upasana more or less coresponds 
to the 3^1719*11 of the Vedanta. 

There are three orders of Tantncs accor- 
ding to the degree of knowledge they acquire 
corresponding to the four stages of hfe In the 
Vedic institution These are known respectively 
as the state of a Pasu, the Vira and the 
Ku/a The first is the stage of continence 
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corresponding to the state of The second 

corresponds to where the has to 

test his control over senses and steadiness by 
observing the vow of * The third is the- 

state of ^«r corresponding to the state of 
^fs^U^and combined Of all the preceptors 
from whom can be taken, a i-j the best* 

In Bengal Kularnava, Kubjika , Tara 
Rahasya, svama Rahasya, SaradS Tilaka, 
SaktanandaTarangmi, Mahanirvana and Praa- 
tos>ini Tantras aie taken m high esteem In 
Southern and Western India Mantra Mahodadhi, 
Mantra Mahai^ava and Mantra Muktabali are 
highly respected In KS /mira though all sorts 
of tantras flour' shed there, the S'aiva had its 

ascendancy The S'aiva Tantras are founded 
on saiva philosophy The Siva Sutra is the 
fundamental treatise of these tantias, others 
are but accessories to it Spandamita, S'lvadr- 
sti, Malinivijay Varttic, Pratyabhijfia Vimarsmi 
and Tantraloka are important works on the 
subject 

Our heartfelt thanks are due to Sj Rasik 
mohan Chottopaddhyaya of Butani, Dacca, 
who overcoming all difficulties and obstacles, 
succeeded in publishing a great number of 
Tantras together with the Tantra Sara of 
of Sj Kie^iSnanda Agamvagisa along -with 
some other rare books on Astronomy, Astrology 
and ntualistic treatises 

1 *raf »nH ^ i 

2. ST I 



CHAPTER III 
THE ATHARVA-VEDA 

We have already pointed out why Atharva- 
veda was not included in the term Though 
some portions of this Veda seem to be ■very 
old, a great deal of it is undoubtedly of latter 
origin. According to Mr Roth a third of 
this Veda, while in the opinion of Mr Whit- 
ney a sixth of It, has been taken from the 
tenth Mandala of the Rgveda. This per- 
haps, was taken to be the fourth Veda afcter 
the composition of the gatapatha Brahman 
Some Atharvan glokas appear to have been 
prevalent in ancient Vedic India and these 
were used in sacrifices and other rites intended 
to do away with evils. Most of the hymns of 
this Veda are meant to secure temporal wel- 
fare, while those of the other three Vedas have 
mainly, a spiritual significance About a sixth 
part of this Veda including the two entire 
Kandas 15 and i6, is composed in prose 

The oldest name of the fourth Veda is 
Atharvangirasa The term Atharva and its 
denvatives are employed throughout the litera- 
ture It consists of two component parts-. Athar 
va and Angirasa The first refers to the auspici- 
ous practices— the blmajsrn and the Ssntt 
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and pauHtila rituals , while the last to the 
hostile sorcery and the jatu or abJucar The 
Gopatha Brahman, explains this double charac- 
ter of the \.tharva Veda very plainly' and 
familiarly Two other designations of the 
Atharva Veda differ greatly from the preceding 
ones being the product of a later literary age 
These are known as Bhigvangirasa and 
Brahma Veda The former is very popular in 
Atharvan ritual texts The three terms, 
Atharva, Angirasa and Bhi gu are almost syno- 
nymous concerned with the auspicious rites 

Social and political condition of India 

There is abundant evidence to show that 
the Brahmanas asserted themselves fully during 
the time of the Atliarva Veda They call them- 
selves as deva and occupy a higher position 
in the society The distinction between 
all the three upper classes and the aboriginal 
servito class has advanced in the Atharva 
Veda, so the line is drawn sharply not only 
between the Aiya and Dasa, but also between 
the Brahviana, Ksatirtya and Vaisya. 

The knowledge of Anatomy, human and 
animal, has advanced, though not quite so far 
as in the Brahmanical account of the As'va- 
medha and Puruaamedha sacrifices. 

Many ancient prayers were remodelled here 
to accord better with the religion of the time 
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The prayers of the Grhya Sutras are either 
woven into the account of the practices themselves 
or they are preserved as separate collections 
The Samhita of the Atharva Veda is 
broader in scope than that of the Rgveda. It 
deals with the subject matter of the family 
books and is supplemented by Kalpa Sutras 
The life of the average Aryas from the cradle 
to the funeral fire is depicted here more freely 
and comprehensively than in the other Vedas. 
The variety of practices and beliefs connected 
with hearth and home, field and cattle, love and 
marriage, trade and village politics, is far 
far greater here than in the other Vedas 

The medical charms and the herbs men- 
tioned here for the cure of various diseases 
show that the Aryans had a fairly good know- 
ledge of the science of medicine 

The royal rights, the women s rights, influ- 
ence m the village assembly, the charms to 
secure harmony and the like, though not 
wholly absent in the Rgveda, are character- 
istically Atharvamc Sacraments are described 
here fully and systematically, while other 
matters only incidentally 

The geographical data of the Atharva Veda, 
specially the mention of the rivers Jamuna and 
Baranavati and the regions of the Angas and 
Magadhas point to the fadt that in the times 
of the Atharva Veda the Indo-Aryans were 
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acquainted with India enough far to the east 
and to the south east Their fantuliarity with 
the tiger also points to the same conclusion 

The Position of the Atharva-veda in 
Hindu Literature in General. 

The Atharva-veda is a sacred text in more 
than one way it not only shares materials 
in common with the other Vedas, but also 
contains hymns which are highly theosophic 
and philosophical. Everything dealt with 
here has a beneficial aspect 

The Rgveda has no specific designation for 
Atharvan charms It is doubtless that sorcery 
and house practices were m vogue m India at 
all times. The silence of the Rgveda on these is 
due perhaps jto the scantiness of its opportuni- 
ties to mention the n as it was mainly engaged 
with the praises to the gods in connection 
with Soma sacrifices So there is no priof 
th It the Rgvela excluded things entitled 
to the name of Atharva charms. 

The Atharva Veda alludes to its own class 
of compositions very rarely * The word Atharva 
appears to mean ‘slayers of Raksasas’, while 
Angirah is connected with sorcery and spells 

The Srauta texts, by their very nafcur®, 
exclude direct interest in the systematic 
charms Only such sorcery as is closely 
connected with the Srauta performances obtains 
I A V 10 7. 20, 1!. 6. 14, 19 22 1 , 19 «4 S 
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expression there Having regard to the sub- 
ject matters of the other three Vedas it would 
be silly, on the part of a man, to pronounce 
that they are hostile to the Atharva Veda 
The Satapatha Brahman (lo 5 2 20 ) speaks 
highly of those that are expert in sorcery 
A careful examination of the position of the 
Atharva Veda in the Sruti would show that 
this Veda though beyond mainly the proper 
sphere of the greater co ncerns of Vedic reli- 
gion, IS considered still as a Veda proper with- 
in Its own sphere The promoters of this 
Veda, such as, Bhrgu, Angirah and Atharva, 
attained the state of demi gods in coarse of 
time Wh n Srauta texts instead of being 
occupied with sacrificial subject alone are 
drawn over such forms as Itihasa, purana, 
gatha, narasa nsi, upanuad and the like, the 
Atharva Veda is regularly included in the 
Vedic literature 

The position of the Atharva Veda in the 
Upanioads is just the same as it is in the S'rati 
in general 

The Gihya sutras themselves being Athar- 
vanic have greater intimacy with this Veda 
and refer more frequently to its writings 

Havmg a profound hold upon popular 
beliefs the Atharva Veda retains its position to 
a great measure in the dharma texts Besides 
the Atharvanic priests being of mestimable 
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services to kings in times of calamity this Veda 
was held in high esteem by men in general 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata also 
recognise its authority as a Veda 

The most reraarkble part of the Atharva 
veda deals with theological and medical sub 
jects This may safely be called a compen 
dium of ancient medicine Ayurveda is an 
upsnga of the Atharvaveda and this came 
from the mouth of Brahma It was com- 
posed not by one person but by many The 
portions of the Veda dealing with medicine 
record the history of its infancy These are 
followed by the Caraka and Susruta Samhitas 
which record the history of its maturity 
From after the time of Vagbhata this science 
was on the wane 

Some 6ooo verses of the Atharvaveda have 
been divided into 20 Kandas, 38 Prapathakas 
90 Anuvakas and 760 Suktas (Paryaya) The 

Caranavyutha of Yajur Veda thus giiigs the 
divisions of the Vedas -ft 
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afttpr srapir tfsW^sns'na^n 
The Vishnapuraaa says that Kavandha 
leaant the Atharvaveda from Sumuntu, the disci- 
ple of Vyasa and this he taught to his two 
pupils Devadarsa and Pathya Maudga, Brahma - 
ball, gauktayani and Pippalada were disciples 
of Devasadar^a Pathya’s chief pupils were 
Jajali, Kumuda and gaunaka gaunaka again 
had Babhru and Saindhavayana as his disciples 
The disciples of Babhru were termed Mufijake^a, 
while those of Saindhai^yana the Saindhavas 
The Atharva Samhita includes the five bools — 
Naksatrakcdpa, Vattsnakalpa, Samhztakalpa, 
Afigtrasakalpa and Ssnttkalpa l 
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According to Caranavyutha Paippala, gaunaka, 
Danta, Taita, Javala, Brahmapalasa, Pradanta, 
Devddarsi and Caranavidya are the nine 
gakhas of the Atharvaveda At present two 
gakha®, the ganuaka and Paippala are only found 
Paippala Sakha is followed only in Kasmira 
The Bhagavatapurana gives the following 
account of the Atharvaveda We get here the 
mention of gauklayani and Modoya instead 
of S'anktayani and Maudga 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE 
VEDAS 

Pnaoipai According to Prof. Max Muller the 
■^w^htera Vedic literature falls into four prinapal penods 
tare —"the Chandah (2) the Mantra, ^3) the Brah- 

man and (4) the %utra periods The Sutra 
period is the transitional stage between the 
Vedic and Classical literature 

Sruti and Another division of the Vedic works is the 
(i) Srutis and the Smitis The former includes 
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the Mantra and Brahmans and the latter the 
Sutra literatures and Dharma Samhitl.s or law 
books, which are mostly founded on the Sutras 
The smrti is dependent on the S'ruits. 

The Chandah period has but little works. 
The chanda period witnessed the composition 
of only one work, though it was a great one, the 
Rgveda Prof Max; Muller holds that this 
period covers 1200 to 1000 B C 

The chronological limit of the Mantra period 
as assigned by Prof Max Muller is between 
800 and 1000 B C In this penod the Sam- 
hitas of all the Vedas were composed 

The Brahmans partly bear on the sacred 
hymns of the Vedas and partly on the tradi- 
tions and customs of the people They are 
really commentaries on the Vedas and explain 
the performance of sacrificial ceremonies The 
Brahmans consist mainly of two parts — ^Vidhi 
and Arthav§.da According to the orthodox 
view of the Hindus, the Veda consists of two 
part^ — the Mantras and the Brahmaijs The 
teachers of the Vedas have defined clearly 
these two portions and thus there is no possi- 
bility of their being confused with each other 
The portions of the Vedas designated as Itihasa, 
Puranas, Kalpas, Gathas etc are nothing 
but the subdivisions of the Brahmans. 

The Samhitas of different Sakhas are only 
different recensions of the same original collec- 
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tions of hymns and so their Brahmans are also 
different editions of the same common original 
Originally each Veda had but one Brahman 
The Rgveda had Brahmans of the Bahvrcas, 
the SUmveda those oi the Chandogi as, 
the Yajurveda those of the Taittiriyas and 
S'atapatha, and the Atharvaveda those of the 
Gopatha. 

The community of Brahmanas reading the 
same Veda is called Carana It was the 
Brahmanas alone who could enter a Carana 
The most learned and the intelligent members 
of the Carana became the teachers and student-, 
from different quarters would flock to them 
to learn Vedic knowledge In course of time 
new Caranas being established in different 
parts of the country, the members of Carana^ 
were largely increased. Besides Caranas, 
there was the Part<iat The distinction bet- 
ween Caranas and Partsat was that the 
members of different Caranas might be the 
members of one and the same Parimt, 
whereas, each Carana had its respective 
distinct members In a Pansat discussions 
on the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmans were 
generally held This was free from social 
envy, struggle and difference A Pan^at 
has thus been defined by and UTisir — 
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For further particulars of this see Manu 
12 , 160-13 Yainavalkya 19 

The oral instructions of the students of the 
Vedic teachers were S'akhas or schools And 
thus we find differences in the different recen- 
sions of the different schools 

We shall speak here a word or two on 
what the modern Indians have done for the 
furtherance of the study of the Vedic literature 
In the first place we give the name of Raja 
Rammohana Roy, the founder of the Brahma 
Samaj, who translated a considerable number 
of Upanisads into English between 1816 — 1819 
and published a few of these in Sansknt He 
intended to show that though the idotalry of 
the present Indian religion is objectionable, 
yet Indians should not embrace Christianity 
as they could find a pure religion m their 
Vedas and Upanisads With this object in 
view he founded his new religious community 
and caused it to be propagated by means of this 
to the Christian theolc^ans and missionaries 
The names of Reverend K. M Banerjee, 
Rajendralal Mitra, R C. Dutta and Ft Satya- 
vrata Sama^rami, deserve mention in this 
connection for their original researches in and 
publications of the Vedic literature The Letters 
and Notices of Rajendralal Mitra with his Indo- 
Aryans and his editions of the Aitareya and 
Taittiriya Ara^yakas, the Aryan wilness of Rev 
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K M Banerjee, the translation of the 
Regveda by R C Dutt and translations 
and editions of various Vedic texts by 
Satyavrata Samasrami are, indeed monu 
mental instances of modern Indian labout 
Bala Gangadhar lilak's ‘The Arctic Home 
in the Vedas’, ‘the Onoii or the Antiquity of 
the Vedas’, and ^the Vedic Chronology and 
Vedanga J'voti's^ are valuable works, not only 
for determining the age of the Veda but foi 
making out the meanings of some obscure 
Vedic passages as well Besides, thanks are 
also due to Profs Haraprasad Sastri, Avinas 
chandra Das, Trailokyanath Bh-ittacarya, 
Carucandra Bandyopadhya, and Pyaricaran 
Das Gupta and others who have written essav^ 
and books on the Vedas and allied subjects 



CHAPTER IV 

brahmans, upanisads and 

ARANYAKAS 

The creative period which gave the Vedas 
to the world was followed by an epoch during Brahmac-i. 
which the intellect of the people embodied 
in the priesthood was engaged in sacrificial cere- 
monials The priests wrote theological treatises 
in prose as well as in verse explaining the 
applications of theVedic hymns and formulas 
in different saaifices These are important 
historically, but are quite useless as literary 
productions They are grandiloquent, full 
of pnestly conceit and antiquarian pedantry. 

The Brahmans chiefly explain the mutual 
relation of the sacred texts and the symbolical 
meanings of the ceremonials 

Both in matter and form the Vedas are _ , 

Vedas anc 

poetical, whereas, the Brahmans are written Brahmans 
mostly in prose and aie prosaic in character °™trasted, 
The Vedic thoughts are natural and concrete but 
those of the *Brahmans are artificial and specu- 
lative The Vedas are important in pomt of 
mythology, while the Brahmans are necessary 
chiefly for the examination of rituals 

The treatises known as Aranyakas are A'ranyakas. 
nothing but supplements to the Brahmans 
They often discuss topics of Iituigical interest 
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requiring elucidation, though these do not form 
a part of their subject matter. The very style 
of the books betrays that they are of more 
recent origin than the Sa nhitas. The interval 
between the Brahmans and the Aranyakas 
IS not very great Vedic words and forms are 
much more frequently found in the Aranyakas 
than in the Upanisads 

Sayauacarya has pointed out in his intro- 
duction to the Taittiriya Ara^yaka that a 
householder has no right to study the 
Aratiyakas but the first four chapters of the 
Taittiriya 5.ranyaka The Aranyakas can 
be read only bv those living in the Vana- 
prasthasrama Aranyakas are so called be- 
cause they were studied by persons practising 
severe austerities in forests 

The treatises, the study of which condu- 
ces to knowledge, wisdom and salvation, are 
called Upamsads, The very term Upanisad 
means sitting near implying thereby to krow 
God which IS but self-realisation 

Like the Brahmans the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads are also included in the term SruH 
The MahabhSrata reckons the Aranyakas to 
be the pith of the Vedas, while the 5'atapa- 
tha Brahmanasays that the Upani^ad is the 
vital essence of the Yajurveda. 

According to the opinion of the veteran 
Vedic scholar Satyavrata SSmSrami the 
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Upanif ads may mainly be divided into four sec 
ttons — Vaidika, Ar«a, ^avya and Krtrima 
Theogonical thoughts found in the Vedas, BrS- 
hmans and Aragyakas proper constitute 
Vedic Upanishads Isa, Kana, TaittUiya, 
Kauhtaki, Brhadsranyaka^ Chandogya etc 
are included in this group Those Upani^ads 
that quote different texts of Vedic literature 
as authorities are called Aisa Upamsads 
MSndukeya and some other Upani adas fall 
under this section The treatises containing 
invocations to different deities worshipped 
by different communities, are called Epic 
Upamsads Narayana, Nisimha, Rama, 
Sarasvati, Gane^a etc belong to this 
group Some modern commumties not 
finding any authoritative Upanuads to 
support their views composed some treatises 
whicn are known as artificial Upani* ads 
Nrsiinhatapani, Gopala Tapani etc , fall under 
this group Besides, some scholars during 
epic period composed Upamsads to earn their 
livelihood, these were known accordingly as 
Jivikopanifdt 

I. THE BRAHMANS ETC 
OF THE RGVEDA 

Of the Brahmans of the Rgveda the 
Aitareya, Kauiitaki or Samkhy^yana Bra^ 
hmanas are now extant 
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The mention of the name of Paingi 
Brahman in the commentary of Sayana 
shows that this Brahman existed even in 
his time. To the Aitareya Brahman belong 
the Aitareya Aranyaka and Aitareya Upaniaad 
and to the Kau^itaki or &a nkhya^ ana 
Brahman belong the Kausitaki Aranyaka 
and Kausitaki Upani^a*^ The Atniaiatkopo- 
nisad, Vahvrca Brahmanopam^ad and fcamhito- 
panisad also belong to the Aitareva School 
The second and the third Aranyaka ol the 
Aitareya is called Samhitopan fad, while 
the 4th, Sth, and the 6th Chapters of 
iti 2nd Arar yaka are called Aitarey apani* id 

(1) The Aitareya Brahman — 

The Aitereya Brahman is divided into 
eight books ( Pafijikas ) each containing five 
lectures These are siibdivided into 285 kandas 
The work is mostly written in verse and only 
partly in prose The first 16 chapters treat 
of soma Sacrifice called Agniftoma lasting 
for one day The next two chapters speak of 
Gavama> ana which last for 360 days Chap- 
ters 19 — 24 treat of Dvada^aha , chapters 25 
— 32 are connected with Agnihotra and the 
last eight chapters describe Abhtseka cere 
mony &c The thirty eight chapters describe 

a supposed consecration of Indra and the forti 
eth chapter refeis to the benefit of entertain- 
ing a purchtta 



Brahmans of the rg^eda 

The longest and the most interesting 
legend found in the Aitareya Brahman is the 
story of Sumh&epha This forms the 3rd 
chapter of the seventh book The tale runs 
as follows ; — 

Hariscandra, a descendant of the Ikfvaku 
family, had no sons Once in a mood of bit- 
terness and sorrow he thus questioned the ve- San^eiiha 
nerable sage Narada who lived in his house, 

“ Venerable sire, what’s the good of having a 
son ?” Narada explained the necessity of 
having a son Whereupon the king asked him 
how he could get a son The sage advised 
him to worship Varuna and, to offer to that 
deity the son that should be bom to him first 
He accordingly began to worship Varuna 
who being pleased with his devotion blessed 
him with a child. After its very birth 
the deity appeared before the king and asked 
him to be true to his promise. The 
king put him off, telling him that he 
would do it after the expny of asauca and 
after the performance of some purificatory ntes 
and so on Then when the prince grew up 
and was ready to set out for the forest put- 
ting on his armour, the god Varu^ia appeared 
and asked the king to do his duty. The king 
explained to the prince how he had got him 
through the favour of the god and asked him 
to get ready for the offering. The prince de- 
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dined and went to a forest, bow in hand 
The deity being displeased cursed the king 
with a fell disease of the stomach and disap 
peared, when the prin:e, at the end of the year, 
returned to the kingdom Indra in the guise 
of a Brah(na9.a appeared before him and ex 
plained to him in kind words the good of 
wandering Then he advised him to go to the 
forest again This process was repeated six 
time-. While going out in the sixth year of his 
wandering he met with the sage Ajigarta with 
his three sons Sunasepha, Sunalangula and 
Sunabpucoha, all worn-out with fasting The 
prince offered a hundred cows for each of 
the sons The sage agreed and gave him 
Sunahsepha his second son Then the prince 
offered a hundred cows to the sage and appeared 
before the king with the sage and his sons and 
related to him in detail what had happened 
The king asked Varuna if he was ready to take 
Sunahsepha as offering instead of his son 
The god consented Hariscandra that very day 
began to make preparations for a Soffta sacrifice 
Yi^vamitra was appointed to act as the hota 
Jamadagni as Addhvaryu, Vaaxstha as 
Brahmana and Ayasya as UdgatS. Sunahieph 
was brought b afore the sacnfiaal altar and 
there was none to bind him to the pole. 
Ajigatra at the time was ready to do the 
work it he could get another hundred cows 
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This was granted to him and he did the work 
The ceremonials m connection with the sacri- 
iice being over, the services of an executioner 
were needed The brutal father was ready to 
kill his son only for another hundred cows 
Those being given to him, he appeared with a 
sword in hand before the sacrificial altar The 
unfortunate son finding that his end was draw- 
ing nigh prayed to Prajapati ( I 24 21 ) 
who asked him to seek the favour of the Fire 
god Agni in his turn advised him to worship 
Savita who told him to take shelter under 
Varuna gunah^epha then pleased Vanina 
with several hymns, and Varuna directed him 
to invoke Agni for his deliverance Agni 
again asked him to praise Vi^vedevas The 
Vi^vedevas, delighted with his prayers, refer- 
red him to Indra who gave him a golden car 
Then Asvins were invoked and at last the 
Dawn Sunah^eph was released from his bond 
and Han^candra from his malady 

At the close of the sacnfice ‘SjsfrSiff went 
to the sage Vasic.tha, whereupon Ajigartta 
asked the sage to return his son to him. 
^The gods have given me your son” said 
Va^istha, “and so I cannot give him to you ” 
^^1 as an adopted son of Vi^vamitra got 
the name of Devarata 

Then there followed an interesting dialogue 
between the son and his father and between 
and Vi^vamitra. Vi^vamitra acknow- 
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ledged s!tff as his eldest son The first 
So sons of Viovamitra resented it and were 
cursed to be born as outcasts, but the remain- 
ing 50 acquiesced and took Sunahsepba as 
their eldest brother and they were blessed by 
their father 

The tale of Sunahsepha is narrated in its 
modified forms in the Ramayana ( i 6 61 ) 
Mahabbarata ( Anusasana parvan ), the 
Visnupurana (47) and the Bhagavatapura^a 
(77 and 16 ) The Markandeya and Padma 
pura^ also lelate the charming story of Haris- 
candra with special reference to his uncommon 
bounty, selfdemal and dutifulness m contrast 
with sage Visvamitra’s hardheartedness, 
selfishness and ruthlessness 

II THE AITABEYA 5RANYAKA 
AND DPANISAD 

The Aitareya A'rafliyaka consists of iS 
Chapters, distributed unequally into five books 
The third book includes the Bahvica Brahmaa 
Upanisad or Aitareya Upanisad This 
Upanisad describes the creation of the uni 
verse by Brahma 

The /rrsf book consisting of five chapters 
gives an explanation of Mahdvrata from a 
ritualistic and allegorical point of view. Be- 
sides, it describes different sastras which are 
cited dunng the morning, midday and eve- 
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ninsf libations of the MahSvrata day of the 
Gavamayana sacrifice 

The second book having seven chapters is 
divided into two distinct parts The first part second book 
comprising the first three chapters deals with 
the allegorical signification of the Uktha It 
IS not directly connected with book I The 
second part is really a Upanisad and is full 
of spiritual specul ations 

The thud book comprising two chapters 
treats of m3^stic meaning of the various forms Thud book 
of die text of the Samhita — the mrbhuja, the 
pratrna and ubhayamantai ena — ^and cf the 
vowels semi vowels and consanants 
The foul (k book consists entirely of Mahant- 
mni verses which according to Saya^jia are to 
be studied in the forest Asvalayana in his 
Srauta Sutra (vu 12 10) says that the Maha- 
namm verses and certain puruaapadas are to be 
used on the fifth day of the sacrifice. 

The fifth book containing three chapters 
desciiibes mainly the Ni^kevalya Sastra, the 
great Sastra of the midday libation of the 
MahSvrata It is believed that Asvalayana 
wrote this book. But according to SayaQ.a it 
was written by Saunaka 

IT Ssnkhayana or Kau^itakt Brskman : — 

This is divided into thirty chapters It is 
named after its great teacher Kau itaka It 
has the detailed descriptions of sacnfices des- 
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cnbed m the Aitareya Brahman It has not 
those matters described in the last ten chap- 
Brabman jgfs of the Aitareya Brahman There is men- 
tion of the famous sacrifice of Naimisa in it It 
speaks very often of the Rk, Yajus and Sama 
Vedas Ka^mira was a famous seat of learn- 
ing at the time of this Brahman Mahavrata 
Brahman is a supplementary section of this 
Brahman and describes Mahavrata rite— a 
ceremony which is performed on the eleventh 
day of the Gavamayana sacrifice It com- 
prises two chapters 

7 F. Kausitaki Aranyaka and Upani^ad — 
The latter portion of Kausitaki Brahman 
Kau¥itaki is Kaui^taki Aranyaka It is divided into 
Sranyaka fifteen chapters. In some manuscripts it is 
TJp^^d seen that its four chapters ( 3 — 6 ) form the 
Kausitaki Upanisad. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad is attached to the 
Kausitaki BrahmaijL The first four chapters 
of the Kausitaki Aranyaka form the Kausitaki 
Upanisad It has 4 Chapters and 44 Kandas 
and has two interesting dialogues The one is 
between Indra and Pratardan and the other 
is between Ajatasatru, king of Benares, and 
Valaki, a priest The former treats of 
philosophy and the latter theology. 

II THE BBlHMANS BTC. OF THE SXMAVEDA 
Kumarila Bhatta says in his Tantravarttika 
that there are eight BrShma^as of the Sama- 
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veda Sayanacarya in his introduction to 
the Samavidhana Brahman has named them. 
These are Ta dya ( Praudha, Maha or Pafi- 
cavi-Tosa ), Shadviiua (a supplement to 
TS^iya), Chaindogya, Jaimmiya or Tavalkara, 
Samavidhana, Devatadhyaya, Arseya and 
Vam^a The last four of the above eight 
Brahma IS are nothing but the index of the 
Samaveda These Brahmans are full of mvstical 
speculations and are very important histoncally 

(I) THETANDYA BRAHMANA- 
The Brahma I of the Tandins are divi- 
ded into 40 chapters The first 25 chapters 
form the Ta dya or Paficavimga Brahma'' 
The Shadvim^a Brahman consists of the 
next 5 Chapters The next 10 chapters are 
Chandogya BrShmana Its first two Chapters 
form Mantra BrShma^ and next eight the 
ChSndogya Upanisad 

The Tandya Brahman prescribes Vratya 
stomas or expiatory rites for Yratyas or 
those failing to take the sacred thread at the 
appointed time —both primary and secondary 
The sixth chapter of the Shadvimga Bm- 
hma'i is called Avadhuta Brahmag. This 
treats of various evil portents and thier re- 
medies 

(u) The Jaiminiya or Tavalkara BrShma- 
na treats of various ceremonials and contains 
the Kena Uoamsad 
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(m) The Samavidhana Brahman ex- 

plains the application of incantations for 

various superstitious purposes 

(iv) The Devatadhyaya, A'rssya and 

Devata^hyS- Vam^a Brahmans furnish us with the names 
ya> Ar^eya 

and of the dieties of the Samaveda, the names 

BrShmaas of the composer of Samaveda hymns, and 

a genealogical table of the teachers of the 
Samaveda respectively 

(///) The Brahmans etc of the Vajurveda — 

(i) The Black Yajurveda 
The Brahman of the Black Yajurveda, 
as has been said before, is incorporated in its 
Samhita portion These are the Brahmans 
of the Katha and Maitrayani schools A 
separate Brahman known as the Taittiriya 
Brahman belongs also to this Veda To 
BrShmanas this Brahman are attached the I'aittiiiya 
Aranyaka and Taittinya and Maha NSrayaaa 
or Ysjflikl Upanisads divided into three books 
The second chapter of the third book of the 
Taittirlya Brahmaijas explains the signifi- 
cance of the fire called Naciketa and upon 
this IS founded the story of Naciketa and 
Yama in the Kathopanisad To Maitra>5ni 
Samhita belongs to Maitrayaniya and Maitri 
Upanisads 

(li) The White Yajurveda 
The MadhyandinS school of the White 
Yajur Veda has the famous BrShmana called 
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the gatapatha Brahman divided into 14 
books and too chapters The lOth and nth 
books prescribe rules and regulations for con- 
structing sacrificial altars of various descnp- 
tions The twelfth deals with expiations and 
the 5th with Agvamedha and Naramedha 
sacnfices The last book forms its Aranyaka 
whereof the last six chapters are Bihadara 
^yaka Upanisad It is very important from 
the historical point of view It contains many 
interesting stories and legends The famous 
story of the deluge is described here for the 
first time in Sanskrit literature * This appea- 

* A small quantity of water was brought before 
M&nu for the washing of his hands and face Menu found 
in it a small fish which entreated him to spare its life and 
promised in return to save lum from danger* ‘ How ©“’u 
yon,” asked Mann, ^*save me from danger you, * 

replied the fish ‘rear me up and oast me into the sea, 
when I shall become huge of bizp, I shall pioteot you 
during the ensuing great deluge,** Menu reared it and 
oast it into the sea Then cime the great deluge and 
Manu complying with what the fish had told him made 
a boat and bound it to the horns of a fish that came by 
The fish carried the boat beyond the Himalayas and asked 
him to fasten it to a neighbouring tree and subsequently 
to leave the boat as the waters subsided This goes by 
the name of '^Descent of Manu from the Northern mountain ** 
All living beings died and Mann gave himself np to the 
worship of God praying for another creation The offer- 
ings of Maun oast into water produced a charming girl 
whom th“ Mitra and Yarmia claimed as their daughter 
She refusing went to Jlanu and declared herself on being 
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rs in the Mahabharata also but in a modified 
form 

IV The Bfahmans of the Atharvaveda 

Of the Brshmaps of the Atharvaveda 
the Gopatha Brahmait only is now known 
Atharvaveda, jj. jj^g principally been founded on the Sata- 
patha Brahman and is divided into two 
books 

This Veda has some 52 Upanisads of 
which Mundaka, Prasna, Atharvasirah, 
Brahma, Mandukya etc are famous 

We give below a table of the Vedas and 
their important Upanigads 

asked to be his daughter Theu she narrated to him the* 
secret of her birth and said that she was the benefactress 
of his sacrificial offering Being asked by her Mann 
engaged her as the middle of the sacrifice It is for this- 
reason that the blessings are asked between the beginning 
and the end of a sacrifice Men are the sons of this 
Manu and this daughter is known as IlJi This also 
describes the story of Pururavah and UrraSi and that of 
Saknntalh and her son Bharata, The former story traces 
its origin to the dialogue of the Rgreda Kdlidasa the- 
greatest of the Indian poets has taken these two tales as 
the burden of bis two famous dramas, VikramorvaSlyam 
and Sakuntalam 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON THE 
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Aitareya A'ranyaka is divided into five 
sections The 2nd and 3rd parts and spe- 
cially the last four chapters of the 2nd part 
are called Aitareya Upanisad The last 
Chapter of the Kai>sitakt Aranyaka is the 
Kausitaki Brahmanoponisad 

The Chandogya Brshmaa has 10 and 
the Jaiminlya or TavalkSra Brahman has 
9 chapters The last eight Chapters of the 
Chandogya Brahman are called Chandogya 
Upaniaad and the 9th or the last chapter of 
the Jaiminiia Brahmari is the Kena Upani- 
sad 

The Seventh Chapter of the Taittiriya 
A.'ranyaka is called Sikshavalll or Samhito- 
pani»ad The eighth^ and ninth chapters are 
called respectively Anandavalli and Bhrgu- 


Aitareya and 
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I Aranyakag 
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The Va3a- 
saneyi 
fcamhita 


Oennecbion 
of JivaJ 
with the 
Supreme 
Soul 


Belatioa of 
Jiva and 
&tm^ 


valli The two boolcs are also styled Varum 
The last or the lOth chapter is styled Nara- 
yaniya or Yajuikl Upanisad Aruaika and 
Kathasruti Upanisads are suplements to the 
Taittnya Aranyaka Mr Bahler points out 
Maitfi Upanisad to be the second Kanda of 
Maitrayani Sa-nhita 

The Sixteenth Chapter of the Vajasaneyl 
Samhita is the Satarudna Upanisad The 30th 
and 31st Chapters are called Purusa Sukta 
The beginning of the 34th is Sivasamkalpa 
and the 40th chapter is known as T'-a Upani- 
sad The last 6 Chapters of the 14th Kanda 
of the Satapatha Brahman are Bihadaranyaka 
Upanisad The Javalopanisad is a supplement 
to the Bihadaranyaka Upnisad 

The Upanisads may chiefly be divided into 
three sections according to their subject-matter 
(i) Some lipani ads deal with the salva- 
tion of Jiva and the nature of the supreme soul 
This section comprises Aitareya, Chandogya, 
Kena, Taittiriya, I'lSa BrhadaraQ.yaka, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka, Mag.dukya &c 

{n) A number of A'tharvanika Upanisads 
points out that Jivatma is one and the same 
with Paramatma and that Jiva may realise it 
through mediation When this is done Jiva 
gets salvation Garbha, Ardka, JSvala, 
Kathasrati, A'runika, Sannyasa S'akalya, 
etc fall under this head 
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(ttt I Under the 3rd head fall those Upani- 
ssads that according to the difference in diff- 
•erent communities refer to different deities , 
such as, Narayana, K' saa, Siva, Rama, Devi 
etc etc To this cla=s belong the Sarasvati, 
Narayalla, Nisimhatapani etc etc 

Muktika Upanisad says that there are lO 
Rgvedic, 16 Samavedic 51 Yajurvedic (Black 
Yajur 32 and White 19) and 41 Atharvanika 
Upamsads 

1 Upani5ads of the Rgveda — 

Aitareya, Kaugitaki Bavrea, Nirvana, Nada 

vindu, A'tmaprabodha, Aksamalika, Mudgala, 
Sarabhag)'a and Tripura 

2 Upamsads of the Samveda — 

Kena, Chandogya, Arum, Maitreyi Mai- 
trSyani, VajrasucI, Yogacudama^i, Vasudeva, 
Sannyasa, Maha, Avyakta, Kundika, Savi- 
tri, Rudraksa, Javala and JSvali 

3 Upa.ni-'ads of the Black Yajurveda % — 

Taittriya, Svetavatara, Kathavalli, Katharu- 
dra, Brahma, Kaivalya, Garbha NarSyana, 
Amrtanada, Amitavindu, Kalagninidra, 
Kbunka, Sarvasara, S'ukarahasya, Tejovindu, 
Dhyanavmdu, Brahmavidya, Yogatattva, 
Daksinamurtti, Skanda, S'ariraka, Yogasiksa, 
Bkaksara, Aksi, Avadhfita, Hrdaya, Varaha, 
Pancabrahma, Yogaku^dahni, Pranagnihotra, 
KaUsantara9.a and Sarasvatfrahasya. 
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4. Upanisadas of the white Yajurveda ; — 

Brhadara^yaka, JavSla Harasa, Parama 
haiTosa, Suvala, Mantrika Niralamba Trisikhl^ 
^akia Taraka, Paingala, Adhyatma Bhilksu, 

Upomjadr Tarasara, S'atyayana, Yajnavalkya, Turiyatita, 

Brahmanamandala and MuUtika 

5 Upanisads of the Atharvaveda ; — 

Parana, Muiidaka, Mandukya, Atharvasiras, 
Atharva^ikha, Brhajjavala. Ramatapam, Nrsim- 
hatapanr, Gopalatapani, Tnpuratapanl Javla, 
Narada, S'arabha. Sita, Raraarahasya, Dcvi, 
Krsbaa, Ga apati, Annapurna, Pasupata, 

Suryyatma Garuda, Sandilya, Mahanarayana, 
Panvrajaka, Bhasma, Mahavakya, Bhavana, 
Paramaharasa Dattstreya and Hayagriva 

Exercise 1 

Q I What criteria are there for dutiaguishing bet- 

ween the older and more recent parts of the Rk ^ancihita >* 
About what time may the Sarahita texts in itS present 
form have been constituted ? Indicate the nature and 
the use of the Pada text ( Hons 1909 '23 ) 

2 What evidence have we for determining the home 
of the poets of the Rk Veda ^ ( Hons 1909 ) 

3 One pa '-sage of the Rk Veda in which the soul 
IS spoken of as departing to the waters or the plants may 
contain the germ of the theory of transmigration. Give 
an account of the passage and the theory referred to 
(Hons. 1910) 
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4 Characterise the different periods of Vedic litera- 
ture (Hons 1911 ) 

5 Discuss the dilferent methods of interpretat.on 
which have been applied to the Veda, (Hons 1911, 14, 

23 ) 

6 Charactense special position of the Atharvaveda 
in Vedic literature (Hons 1912, 1919, 1924) 

7 “The mythology of the Rkveda is sufiSaently 
primitive to enable us to see clearly the process of perso 
nification by which natural phenomena developed into 
gods” — Explain and illustrate (Hon 1912 ) 

8 Give an account of the works comprised under the 
teum Yajurveda and of the speaal functions of the priests 
for whom that veda is meant ^Hons, 1913 ) 

9 What evidence is there to determine the date ot 
the Rkveda SamhitS ? (Hons 1914 ) 

10 What are the main characteristics of the Vedic 
poetry ? (Hons 1914) 

1 1 Give an account of the various books compnsed 
under the term ‘Samveda’ (Hons* IQ^S) 

1 2 Discuss the cosmogonic hymns of the Rk Veda 
and dwell on the characters as the precursors of Indian 
philosophy (Hons 1916, ’23, ’25) 

13 Discuss *The Yajurveda introduces to us not 
only the geographical area different from that of the Rk 
Veda but also to a new epoch of religion and social life in 
in India’ (Hons, 1916 ) 

14 Write a short essay on the state of Indian society 
in the age of Rk veda (Hons, 1916 ) 

15 Fully discuss the grounds which led European 
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scholars to challenge the accuracy of the Sayan’s interpre- 
tation of the Rk Veda (1917, ’23) 

16 Discuss — “By the acceptance of the doctrine of 
transmigration the vedic optimism which looked forward 
to a hfe of eternal happiness in heaven, was transformed 
into the gloomy prospect of an interminable senes of 
miserable existences leading from one death to another” 

{1917) 

17 Write an essay in EngUsh or Sanskrit on the 
philosophy of the Rkveda (1918, ’ 23 ) 

18 Describe the characteristics and the functions 
attached to the following gods of the pantheon — Dauh, 
Varuna, Savita, Rudra, and Vrhaspati, (Hons 1918 ) 

19 Mention briefly the contents of the Atharva veda 

(1919) 

20 Give a short account of the various recensions 
of the Yajurveda and state wherein the cult of the veda 
differs from the earher phase of the Rkvedic religion 
(1920) 

21 Give a short account of the Samveda Samhita 
Hons (1921) 

22 Trace bnefly the evolution of religious thoughts 
in the Rk veda (Hons, 1925 ’24) 

23 Make an estimate of the importance of the 
Atharvda so far as the history of civilisation is concerned 

(1927 ) 

24. Write an essay on the deities of the Rk veda 
C»928) 

25 State the main points of difference between the 
Black and White Yajurveda. (1928 ) 
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26 Give tiiC Probable dates of the earlier and the 
later periods of the vedic literature with the distinct and 
the prominent character and local extent of each (1929 ) 

27 Name the mjst important Upanisads and give 
some details regarding one of them To what period may 
the Upaniaads as a body be referred and what criteria 
are there to distinguish between eariie*' and later Upams- 
ads ^ 1913 

28 Write an essay of the philosophy of the UpaniJi- 
ads with special reference with the idea of identity of the 
individual with the world soul (1917) 

29 State what you know of the Upanii^ads (1921) 

30 Discuss the part played by Brahman., Arauyaka, 
and Upani:>ad (carefully explaining these terms in general 
history of speculative thoughts) (1923 ) 

31 What 1*3 the general character of the Brahmans of 
the Rkveda ? (1927) 

32 In what departments of literatuie did prose 
attain devel6pmment ^ (1927) 



CHAPTEB IV 

SUTRA LITERATURE 

The Sutra period according to most Western 
scholars extends from 600 to 200 B C During 
this period the Vedangas, Anukramavis &c., 
were composed 

During the Brahman period the ceremoni- 
als, &c. became so numerous and complex 
that it was very difficult for the preists to get 
by heart portions of Brahmans that des- 
cribed them There arose therefore the necess- 
ity of short treatises dealing systematically 
and clearly with these things. And so the 
Kalpa Sutras came to be written These are 
written in pro«e so terse and sententious at 
the same time that anything like, is hardly to 
be found in any other literature ^ The Kalpa 
Sizira consists of three parts — (i) the Srauta 
Sutra, (li) The Grhya Sutra and (iii) the 
Dharma Sutra, These three sutras formed 
originally one book but in course of time th^ 
were split up into three distinct books. The 
S'rauta Sutras prescribe sacrifices found direct- 
ly in the Vedas. The performance of these 
sacrifices requires the help of officiating preists 

1 There is a proverbial saying among the pandits that 
•‘an author rejoioetli in the economising of half a short 
Towel as much as in the birth of a son.” 
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The Gihya Sutras explain the rites to be 
performed by a G' hi and these do not require 
the help of the sacrificial pnests but are per- 
formed by the householder himself or his pu- 
rohtt The Dharma Sutras are the anaent 
law boohs and they lay down the rules of 
conduct, the duty of all the four a^ramas and 
deal with atonement, government, &c 

The latter has many commentaries, some 
of these are running commentaries and others 
liturgical ones called Prayogavrtti The most po 
pular commentary is by Traividya Vrddha and 
Talabrintauivasi, but his proper name has now 
been found to be Ke^ava. Many Rgvedins per- 
form their rites in accordance with the Sutrais of 
Katya>ana, Apastamba, and Baudhayana, 
none of whom belong to the Rgveda The 
followers of Asvalayana school are numerous 
but those of Samkhayana schools <.re small in 
number The school of Saunaka merged 
Itself into that of his pupil, Asvalayana 

The Sutras like the Vedas are not 
but are human compositions Immense is 
their value from the historical stand pomt also 
Their study makes us acquainted with the 
manners, laws, rites and customs of the time 

Thus in the Srauta Sutras the Indo Aryans 
appear as vedic sacnficers, in the Dharma 
Sutras they appear as citizens and ig the 
G^hya Sutras they are stubora house-holders 
adhering to their prescribed rites 
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It would not be out of place to mention, 
here that Kalpa Sutras being very meagre and 
insufficient for practical purposes Dharma 
Sastrais in metrical forms were composed for 
the guidance of kings and ministers and peo- 
ple in general as well 

The Rgveda has two Srauta Sutras corres- 
ponding to the two Caranas, the Sainkh> ayanas 
and the A'svalayanas The Samkhyayana 
§rauta Sutra is connected with the Samkhya- 
yana Brahman This is divided into eighteen 
books The A'svalayana §rauta butra consis- 
ting of twelve books is related to the Aitareya 
Brahman 

To this Veda belong the Samkhyayana 
and Sambhayya Grhya Stitras connected with 
the school of the Kausitakins and the Asvalay- 
ana Grhya sutras belonging to the Aitareya 
Brahman. To the Kalpa Satra of the Rgveda 
belongs the Vaaistha Dharma Sutra 

Of the Sraiita SCitras of the Samaveda three 
are now extant These are the §rauta SQtras of 
Masska also called A'tsheyakalpa and Lstyi- 
yana connected with the Paflcavimga Brahman 
and the Srauta Sutras of DrahySyana The first 
two belong to the Kauthuma school and the last 
one to the Ranayanxya Sakha The Grhya 
Sutra of Gk>bl:\,ila and that of Khadira belong to 
this Veda. To this Veda also belongs the 
Gautamiya Dharma Sutra 
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There are some six grauta Sutras of the 
Black Yajurveda. 

(1) The grauta Sutra of A'pastamba , (ii) 
the grauta SHtra of Hiranyakesi , (in) The ® 
grauta Satra of BaudhSyana , (iv) The grauta ya®S^da. 
Stitra of Bharadvaja , (v) The Manava grauta 
gtitra (vi) and the Vaikhanasa grauta Stitra 
Of these only two have been published 

The Apastamba grauta SStra forms the 
first 24 of the 30 chapters into which the Kalpa Spagtambi, 
Sutra is divided The Hiranyakesi is an 
offshoot of the A'pastambas and forms the first grattta 
eighteen of the 29 chapters of the Kalpa stitra. Sstras 
The Manava grauta SUtra is connected .with 
the MaitrayanI SamhitS 

There are seven corresponding Grhya sutras Gihya stt- 
of the black Yajurveda, of which only three 
have been published 

The 26th and the 27th books of the Apas Xpastamba* 
tamba Kalpa Stitra are the A'pastamba Qrhya 
Sutra The 26th book is the Mantrapatha 

The 19th and the 20th books of the Hiraiji- Hiranyakeii’ 
yakcsi Kalpa Sdtra forms the Grhya stitra of ®***'** 

the Hira?iyakegins 

Of the Baudhayana^s and Bharadvaja’s 

Grhya SStras little is known The Manava 
— BaSdh&yana, 

Grhya Sutra is but a repetition of the Manava Bharadvaja, 

grauta Stitra. The Vaikhanasa Grhya Stitra 

is an extensive work. Manava Grhya Sutra 

belongs to the Black Yajurveda 
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The Srauta Sutra of Katyayana belongs to 
the White Yajurveda This is divided into 26 
ciiapters and is similar to the gatapatha 
Brahman in respect of its arrangement 
Though belonging to the Yajurveda it describes 
strangely the ceremonials of the Ssmaveda 
in its three chapters (xxii — xxiv) 

Faraskara is the Grhya sutra of the White 
Yajurveda This is also called Katiya or Vajasa 
neyi Grhya SHtra and is connected closely with 
Katyayana grauta sutra Yajnavalkya's 
Dharma gastra was much influenced by the 
work of Faraskara 

The Vaitana Sutra belongs to the Atharva 
Veda and is connected with the Gopatha 
BrahmaijL The Sutra of Katyayana exercised 
much influence over it It has the important 
Kaugika Grhya SQtra This not only prescribes 
rules for rituals but also presents a vivid picture 
of the life of the Vedic Indians 

The grauta rites are fourteen m number and 
are divided principally into two equal groups 
The first group composes seven Hceoih sacri- 
fices and the 2nd group seven Soma sacrifices 
The seven Havth sacrifices are — 

and I 

The seven Soma sacrifices are — 

tftf , 

and wslarfH I 
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(i) is the ceremony of con- 
secrating fire and placing it to its proper 
place 

(ii) the maintenance of the 
sacred fire and offering of oblations of milk, 
sour gruel Sac into it both in the morning 
and in the evening No pnest is required for 
this This is of two kinds — Htsj or constant 
obligation and ^T?st or occasional ntes 

(ill) are sacrifices to be done in 

the new and the full moon by the help of 
priests These are not so grand as the Soma 
sacrifice- and do not refer here to 

the new and full-moon, but by transference of 
epithet to the two days immediately following 
them These are f^%s of an • 

(iv) — These are sacrifices to be 
performed every four months beginning with 
the month of KSrtika Thvs there are three 
sacrifices in a year commencuig in 

and in order 

(v) — Consists of an oblation to be 
offered with the first fruit at the end of the 
rainy season The oblation consisfang of 
(paddy), s?n<RT!|i (a kind of gram) and ^ 
(oat) are to be offered successively in the 
rainy season, autumn and spring 


Agnya 

dbana 


Agnihotra 


DarSa-Pttr 


Caturmaaya' 


3^§yana, 


* The difiTerence between an and a jfjn 

la that in an no SSmans are chanted while in a 
^bey fare done. 
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(vi) — In this sacrifice beasts are 
offered to deties The offerer goes high to 
celestial places in consequence of this perfor- 
mance 

(vii) This IS also a beast 
sacrifice Beasts are offered to Asvins, Saras 
vata. Indra and Brhaspati and cakes called 
igft^sjs are given to Indra, Savita and 
Vartugia 


The Soma. Sacrifices. 

These sacrifices go on for one or many 
days They sometimes go on for a year or 
more and are called ^s In the beginning of 
the sacrifices fire is placed on the altar, 
tpgjjTH IS obs“rved in the middle, and it 
closes with the drinking of Soma-juice called 
1 There are five subsidiary parts 
to this sacrifice These are (i) ?fe, 

( 2 ) insnftq or ife, (3) uWfiRgT, (4) rraiinr 
(5) and €t*tsrnr 1 The performance of this rat-es 
the worshipper to the order of a ffsi or twice- 
bom The casts the seed of Brahimg-a- 

birth The Soma juice offered unto fire in 
the Soma sacrifice is a viand to the faetus 
In the URfiShi sacrifice this viand is picked up 
This is termed ^nfirar as Soma appears here 
as a guest. The iRuffSiJit renders some acfaons 
conducive to the nourishment of the faetu? 
The beast sacrifice removes its beastliness 
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La^t of all the fsetus becomes vigorous and 
strong partaking of a drink of Soma-juice 
There are three offerings to be cast into fire in 
this sacrifice in the morning, at noon and in the 
evening These are styled respectively the 
morning, the noontide and the evening 
Savanas 

(0 — This forms an essential part of 

and extends to 7 days This is done in 
the spring The fire i-. praised at the outset 
This is the easiest kind of Soma sacrifice 
This requires the ministration of sixteen 
pri-'sts. The seven minor pnests recite the 
and srefS * at the sacrfice during the 
morning, mid-day and evening liba'ions 

(11) xrarfvetfi— This forms the second part 
of the Agnistoma sacrifice and excels 
in point of fruit This extends to 1 3 days 

(ill) — Thia IS a slight modification 

of the Agnishtoma sacrifice This is one of 
the seven component parts (^®Tsi of the 
Jyotiato na sacrifice The name of the sacri- 
fice indicates its nature, for this refers to 
an old name for or collection of hymns 
m praise of deities. This differs from in 
2is much as it is not sung 

(iv) This is a of Agni?toma 

sacrifice This has an additional am and an 


Agnisli- 

tomas 


Atyagni- 

$toina 


trktbya 


So<ja$i# 
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additional named respectively 

and in addition to the 1 5 gastras and 

15 stotras used in the sTfercm sacrifice 

(v) This also is a ftfifii of 1 

This extends to 17 days The priests have 
to wear golden wreath and the hota puts on a 
garland of the fibres of lotuses 

(vi) — This is a component part of 

and is a of 1 After the 

completion of the sacrifice, the priest-j drink 
of Soma juice 12 times from the sacrificial 
bowl. 

(vii) — Those who do not possess or 
desire to possess more cattle perform this 
sacrifice This is in many respects similar to 

and ^ftrebr sacrifices 

The Gihya Sutras prescribe five 
seven Pakajajfias and 18 sacraments 

The five Maha jajnas are (i) or the 

study of the Vedas (2) or sacrificial 

ceremonies, (3) ftrsita or libations given unto 
the Fathers, (4) 1^7^ or offerings unto the 
creatures and (5) or , hospitality * 

The seven VRSirgs are ?cr, nfti, 53^. 

irssnt^'ii and ’<re^ 1 In the 

opinion of others these are 

ftrsara and ’jRr^r^ 1 

iV. B. According to A'svalaj?ana the 
* ^rersrst < 

fufr II 1 ^i'®» 
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number of are three These are iw, 

and WTfcT I 

The are three in number — TjTf^T, 

1 They are celebr ited on the 
of and respecti\ely f 

The eighteen sacraments are t — 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

(b) srnFRfsc^, (6) fiT«^_,T*T>!r, {7) "^rainapr, (s) 

(9) (10) (11) ^STTSTSR. (12) Wcr, 

(13) (14) (15) (16) *1, 

(17) (IS) and | 

Cl these the first three relate to conception 
The grns comprise si=Wf ^qfrisrn and 

and were practised during the Brahma- 
catya period. For a fuller description of these 
rites see Manu (Chapter II) and Grhya Sutras 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UPAVEDAS. 

According to the CaranavyQha of saunaka 
the A'yurveda was drawn from the Rgveda, 
Dhanurveda from the Yajurveda, Gandharva- 
veda from the Saraaveda and Silpa or Sthapa- 
tya from the Atharvaveda * 

Ayurveda— is the entire science of life. 
It IS not an encyclopaedia of ancient medical 
works, but a treatise on biology as well Accor- 
ding to Bhavaprak^a Dhanvantari is the 
author of Avurveda which contains looooo 
^lokas and i-> divided into 8 books The 6th 
book IS called agzda meaning the process by 
which one can get rid of diseases It is said 
that a sage named Agnivesa learnt Ayurveda 
from Atreya and subsequently compo-ed a 
treatise on mediane known as Ayurveda Sam- 
hita, whereupon his preceptor, Narada and the 
gods were much pleased with him But Brah- 
mavaivarta puraj 3 .a says that it was Bhaskara- 
carya who composed Ayurveda Samhita. Then 
a large number of men composed treatises on 
medical science selected from the Atharva 


fristrsnwrftfu ii 
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J^eda. Of these we give the names of a few 
books with the names of their authors against 
them 

3 ftrfepwOTiB— 4 
5 ®ni^ 6 

7 8 W^RTsj,^ 

9 — jjfTOsi 10. — srrarf^ ^;f*r 

11 -snsffe ^ii 12 

According to Sugruta this tef f ^ re was Dhan- 
vantari incarnate, but Visnupurana points him Dj^odg^a 
as the grandson of Dhanvantari The name and thense 
found in the Rgveda has no connec 
tion with this It is also said that this Vtda 
was delivered by Brahma, Indra, Asvins, 

Dhanvantari, Bharadvaga, Attreya and others 
This first arose, in heaven and then through 
sages came down to earth. It gives the theory 
of diseases and medicines and the method of 
treating bodily disorders Originally it was 
veiy voluminous, and then it was abneged by 
Caraka It is divided into eight sections, viz , 

593, f*r?PT, and 

They deal respectively with Techmcs, 

Anatomy, Organs, Thsrapeuttcs, Pathology^ 

Di eases and thetr dtmcal sttidies, Toxicology, 
and Success. 

Suiruta deals with five of these sections 
to the exclusion of fwPT and i 

It, for the sake of convenience, gives eight 
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characteriestic features of the Ayurveda — 
These are Salyatantrnvi, Saldkya-tanti am, 
Kayaczkttss, Bhutamdys, Kaumdra- 
bJiTtya, Agada-tanham Rasdyanatantfam and 
Vdjtkai anatantyam Of these the first deals 
with surgery , the second with the upward 
fissures or cavaties of the body ,the third with 
general diseases , the fourth with Demonical 
diseases , the fifth with the management of 
children , the st tth with toxicology , the leven- 
th with the science of rejuvenation and the 
eighth with the science of Aph< adisiacs The 
anatomical section of the treatise deals with 
Midwifery 

the treatise the study where- 
of brings about the knowledge of arms It is 
said that the sage born of the fire god 

made this Veda Dronacarya and others were 
his disaples and it was he who first invented 
fire-arms The authorship of this Veda is also 
attributed to the sage ViSvamitra There 
are four sections in it— f%flr and ir#hi 
The first defines the term iff and speaks of 
persons who are fit to use it The word iff 
is not used here in the sense of a bow alone 
but It indicates all weapons that can be hurled 
at or struck upon the enemy, such as, discus 
swords, spears, arrows etc This weapon may 
be used by all the four sorts of forces The 
second describes the missiles and the line of 
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teachers who were possessed of the secrets of 
their use The third deals with efficatious 
charms and the ways and means of success 
as well The fourth has lessons on application 
of these weapons This art was chiefly meant 
for princes to punish the enemy and main- 
tain discipline and order in the kingdom 
The origin of this Veda is ascribed to 
Brahma 

— is a treatise on music The sage 
Bharata is said to be its author It deals with 
music consisting of the three things song-, 
dances and musical instruments 1 his is a help 
to meditation upon god ani final emancipation 
or farar — This is a treatise on mechanical- 
art There are sixty-four books of this subject 
propagated by Vi^vamitra for the improvement 
of mechanical art This includes pohtic3,training 
of horses, science of looking etc composed by 
various sages at different times 

Some books of and are 

extant These are meant mainly for material 
prosperity About the other two Upavedas little 
is known 

I he Ksma-Sastra of Vatsayana is also in- 
cluded in the Ayurveda It too aims at acquir- 
ing knowledge in diseases and their causes, 
as well as the cure of diseases and their preven- 
tion 

There are four Upangas or subsidiary 


Gandharva 

veda 
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limbs also These are Purana, Dharma-Sastra, 
Mimamsa and Nyaya. 

The Puranas are i8 in number They are 
divided into three classes in accordance with 
the worship they inculcate to Brahma, Yisnu 
and Siva respectively [For a fuller description 
of these see the chapter on Puranas in the 
classical period ] 

There is difference of opinion about the 
number of Dharma-Sastras Mr Colebrooke 
in his Digest oj the HtTidoo Law has said 
that there were more than a hundred books 
on this subject During the administration 
of Lord Hastings and Cornwallis some 28 
Dharma Samhitas were discovered by Sir 
William Jones, Bholanath Kumar and others 
The names of twenty composers of Dharma 
Sastras are found in the following verses of 

suidlcfft II 

Antiquarian researches have brought to 
light the names of some thirty Dharma 
gastras So far as can be surmised there 
were some 5 ° Dharma Samhitas in ancient 
India The twenty enumerated above are 
prevalent in the whole of India Brahma- 
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vaivarta pura^a mentions the names of 14 
Dharma Sastras and these are famous for their 
scholarly writings 

— ^Jaimini is the author of this He 
has with great care removed the apparent 
differences existing in the different injunctions 
of the Vedas [ The subject has subsequently 
been dealt under its special head ] 

*EfT 3 r — This treatise composed by Gautama 
is rightly called the mirror for understanding all 
other scriptures, for it sharpens the intellect of 
the reader and makes him eligible for under- 
standing a thing, however difficult it might be 
The Yedangas or subsidiary studies to 
the Vedas are six in number. They are fsiwr, 
fiiw, W*? aod It 

IS said that Chandah is the feet of the Vedas, 
Kalpa their hands , Jyotish represents the eyes 
and Nirukta their ears , Siksha is the nose of 
the Vedas and Vjakarana their mouth 

— This has six chapters treating of 
letters (vow els and consonants), accents (acute, 
low and circumflex;, measure (short, long and 

fswT ^ g I 

wsraH 11 

t irlhr. 

W viiwiTO T h" 
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prolonged) efforts, (inward and outward), 
the avoidance of any kind of fault in uttering, 
and euphonic combination, 

— or more propeily Kalpa Sutras 
gather together hymmns found in different 
Samhitas of different schools to be applied 
to a particular ceremony 

— or grammar, treats of base, 
affixes, suffixess, &c There are nine author- 
itative grammars These are Aindra, Candra, 
Kasakitsna, Kau uara, Sakatayana, Sarasvata, 
Apisala, Sakala and Panini The last men- 
tioned grammar treats of both Vedic and 
Classical languages 

— This may properly be called the 
supplement to the grammar The author of 
the book is Yaska. He explains some Vedic 
veises and gives the synonyms of Vedic 
words and their derivations This is divided 
into 1 8 chapters The last two are called 
supplements Some say that the first 14 
chapters are divided into 480 lessons, while 
in the opinion of others their number is 448 
or 443 The first 17 chapters are divided 
into three books called Kandas These are 
Naighantuka, Naigama and Daivata. The 
first consists of 5 chapters, the second 6 
and the third also 6 The first Kanda gives 
the synonyms of words, the second explains 
the Vedic verses and the third enumerates 
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and divides the Vedic gods into three classes m 
accordance with the places (the earth, the 
air and the heav en) they live in But Sajana 
in his 'Introduction to the Rg\eda 'ay'* 
"that the N.imhuntaka Kanda has three chap- 
ters and the Naigama and the Daivata, each, 
one chriptei He does not mention the names of 
Its supplements Thus in his opinion Nirulcta 
comprises on'y three Kafldas divided into five 
chapters 

— This IS a book on prosody Thi* 
treats of various meties containing feet of 
various lengths according to short and long 
syllables standing in the beginning, middle or 
end There are twenty one metres in all, of 
which seven are veiy important Pingala and 
others have wiitten treatises on this [ For 
fuller account see Introduction ] 

— This treats of auspicious and in- 
auspicious moments for starting for a place or 
beginning a trade, &c This also deals with 
the motion of the earth and other planets &c 
It IS said that the Rgveda had 36 works 
attached to it, the Yajurveda 13 works more 
besides these 36 in common with the Rgveda 
Atharvaveda has works quite distinct from 
these. There is no mention of works attached 
to the Sama Veda. 


Obmidali 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE HINDU PHILOSO^^HY 

Indian philosophy traces its origin to the 
hymns of the Vedas It is chiefly pantheistic 
and idealistic The teim correspond 
mg to the English word philosophy came 
perhaps into use when the loose philosophical 
thoughts had to a certain extent liem 
systematised 

The word means an in ight into the 
nature of self The term possibly traces its^ 
origin to the e\pression, ‘ ’cficRf if 
35lcf=^1 (Br 2-4 5), that 

■was said by to his wife at the 

time of his departure from home to ’ 4 sf 4 >gT i 
It was then versified by later sages in the 
following mannei— 

«a?r 'eSsj ^■sf ii” 

wherem the very word occurs There 
are also some heterodox philosophies of 
which the Buddhistic and Jama philosophies 
are important 

The scope of philosophy is to inquire 
about the relation existing between the 
cause and ks effects. In the opinion of some 
the cause is quite different from its effect, while 
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in the opinion of others the cause is identical 
with and at the same time different from its 
effect There is another set of philosophers 
who regard the cause to be totally identical 
with its effect and thus philosophy is divided 
into three sections preaching the doctrine of 
Dtiah:^vi^ qualified Monzsin and pure Momsm. 

The religion of Brahmans and Upanisads of 

flourished in India about lOoO B C_, and during 
that time a good deal of philosophical dis- 
cussions were carried on, but no established 
school was yet founded From this it is clear 
that though the doctrine of each is mentioned 
by the others, thes« were not contemporaneous 
These floating tenets when collected and syste- 
matised, took the shape of a distinct school 
and went by the name of its propounder. * Just 
after the Brehniantc period different schools of 
philosophy and religion were founded about 
600 B C 

Njaya, Vat^e-ika, Samkhya, Fataujala, 
PSrva-MimafhsS and Uttara-MimamsS are 
collectively known as or six schools 

of philosophy. Madhavacarya notices ten other 
systems in his Sarva Dar^ana Samgraha 
SanKaracarya too notices these in his 

I ^cf I 
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The schools of Indian philosophy are often 
divided into two classes — Asttka and Nashka 
recognising and not recognising tlie existence 
of soul after death in order This division is 
unsatisfactory The Cat vaka system alone can 
by this be declared as Nsstika It would be 
better to classify them as the Vazdika an 1 
Avaidtka systems, the one recognising and the 
other repudiating the authority of the Veda 
The Carvaka, Bauddha and Arhata systems 
fall under the second group, while the lemaining 
systems under the first It should be noticed 
here that of the Vatdtka philosophies, the 
Ramanuja system propounded by Ramaiouja, 
PhrnaprajfLa system propounded by A'nanda- 
tirtha and Saiva system started by Nilakantha 
and others explain Brahma Sutra of Vyasa, but 
they have given different expositions of the 
aphorisms and differ from that of Sankaracarya 
The system expounded by Sankara and his 
followers goes by the name of or 

the doctrine of pure non dualism, while that 
expounded by Ramanuja and his followers is 
known as or the doctrine or 

special non dualism 

The above mentioned philosophies may, in 
accordance with the different philosophical 
pnnciples, as said before, be classified in 
another way This line of division would give 
nse to the following four classes of tenets i — 

I Asatkaranavsda or Asadvada~—P^ec,otA\x\^ 
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to this theoiy ev erythmg seeming to exist has 
come out of nothing So there is no existence 
of a non-phenomenal cause to produce a 
phenomenon This view is adopted by the 
Buddhistic school 

2 Asatkdi yavdda or Aramhhavdda — 
This theory says that the cause previously 
extant produces a previously non existent effect 
The > aiyayikas, the Vaise=.ikas and the 
Mimansakas adopt this view 

3 Parindmavdda or the theoiy of evolu- 
tional y ti ansformation s — This explains that 
everything before its evolution exists in 

gcai or potential state The activity of the cause 
helps only to bring about its manifestation 
This is ascribed to Samkhya and P'atajfiala 
systems 

4 Vivartavdda or the theoiy of evolution 
without substantial mutation % — According to 
this theory the phenomenal universe comes out 
of the ultimate cmse through the agencv of 
Md)>d, Its own nature The world in reality is 
not real but appear-^ to be so on account of our 
Ignorance Brahma, the ultimate cause, is the 
only leal thing Thus the world is the 

or development of Brahma, which is called its 
This view is adopted by the Vedan- 
tic school and specially by Sankara and his 
followers 

The difference between the Parindvia and 
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Vtvaiiavadas is that in the former the '5if4STiT 
or the cause i-> transformed, while in the latter 
the IS not really transformed but appe- 

ars to be so through illusion or Mays 

N B Both the Parinsma and Vivv- 
tavsdas may together be called Satkaiyavsda, 
in as much as they e'^ist original' y in a poten 
tial state 

The following sloka summarises the Pta- 
7ndnas or the sources of true knowledge recog- 
nised l>y the Indian philosophers with a view 
to establish the principles of their own respec- 
tive systems 

srgrnsrg ^ isn i 

i9|cnf*r f i 

wm isreisf infsr 

i^’cifsrarr sig t 

The theory that every individual passes 
after death into a new existence m heaven or 
hell or in the bodies of men or animals, was so 
firmly established in the 6 th centuary B C 
that Buddha adopted it into his own religious 
system This idea originates from a couple of 
passages in the lOth mandala of the Rgveda 
(X i 6 3 , X 14 . 2 ) But the western scholars are 
of opinion that this theory was prevalent among 
the aborigines of India and th«* Aryans had 
taken it from them and developed it 
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Samkhya Philosophy 

The system of Samkhya philosophy is ascn- 
hed to Kaptla, an ancient satje of India He 
IS called the Descartes of India The name 
Samkhya means something relating to sam- 
khya 01 reasoning, Then Samkhya philoso- 
phy comes to mean a system of philosophy 
devoted to reasonings alone The problems 
regarding man, nature and man’s relation to 
the universe are answered here from pure 
reasoning This system is otherwise known 
as Sasti tantra or Tantra alone According 
to this system the ultimate and final unit of 
elements is a composition of Purusa and 
Praknti ( matter and energy ) or in other 
word proton and electron of modem con- 
ception, that are nothing but the positire and 
negative charges Matter itself may be regar- 
ded as a form of vibrant energy now lying 
<qmte distinct from each other In their final 
analysis they may merge into one — energy 
itself*— in the terms of modem scientists 
atoms of electricity — proving the oneness of 
Purasa as is preached by the Vedanta 

This system explains the theory of Evolu- 
iion which is the resultant with integration 
of matter and dissipation of force Like 
It does not hold a^om to be the 
ultimate and final unit of elements. The prog- 
ressive advance of evolution is from non-roani- 
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fest into the manifest, from primordial matter 
into elements and from elements into inorganic 
substances. Thus the complex world has come 
before our view God finds no place in this 
system, for if the theory of evolution is accepted 
He becomes superfluous in the cosmic ordei 
of existence So says i 

Of the extant works of this system the 
Samkhya Sutra of Kapila and the Samkhja 
Karika of I'svaraktshna are important The 
former has been commented by Vijuana- 
bhiksu and Aniruddha and the latter by 
Gaudapada, Vacaspatimisra, Ramakanta, and 
Narayanatirtha These commentaries are 
respectively known as Sa nkhya Pravacana 
Bha=ya, Vitti, IBhasya, Samkhya Tattva 
Kaumudi, Sa nkhya Kaumudi, and Samkhya 
Candnka The Sa nkhya Piavacana Sutra 
contains about 537 aphorisms divided into 
SIX Chapters The Sa. nkhya Karika consists 
of 72 distiches Besides, we have Samkliya 
Sara of Vijnabhiksu and an old woik 
Tattva Samasa which is very rare * 


^ For translations and Eugh'-H works on the sjh 
tern the students are referred to WiUon*^ transUtion of 
Samkhya Karika with Gaudipadn’d Coiumentar^ , Dr 
Balaantine’s translation of Sa3iikh\a SUira, Mr Cole 
brooke*ft translation of Sanikhja inavacana bhas)*'- 
and Samkhya S^ra etc 
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At the outset the Saml\h>a Sutra says s — 
The ultimate object of man is absolute 
freedom from three kinds of pain, viz, 
(l) bodily and mental (2) natural and 
extiinsic and (3) divine or supernatural • 
Accordini? to Kapila final emancipation is ob- 
tained by knowledge alone which is acquired by 
the knowledge of 24 elements These principles 
or cIt5s with puru-a are divided in four different 
ways, in as much as they are ugsf>i tjfif*- 

and 1 e , neither nor 

This system in dualism as opposed to monism 
^icRT (soul) and ( piimordial nature ) 

are the two things eteiiia’ and self-existing 
^jigRfT IS free from three kinds of gu^as or 
qualities and action It is beyond happiness 
and misery and pleasure and pain is 

vnorked upon by the three gun as When there 
is equilibrium of the three gunas there la no 
creation Creation follows only when there is 
unequal distribution of these gunas When this 
equihbrium is broken Prakiti marches on its 
courses of evolution and we get the 24 przK- 
czj/les or tattvas From Prakrti comes Makat 
which in its turn generates Ahamkata From 
Aharakara are sprung Pafica Tanmdtras and 


cr^trgicit I 


Subject 

mattei 

Sanikbya 

System. 
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TTninber of 
souls 


Ekadaia Indrtyas t Paiica MahahJmtas cone 
of Panca Taninritras X These 24 Principles 
with Puru^a are known as the 25 categories 
or Tattvas of Samkhya H^fTPr or primor- 
dial matter is not capable of change The seven 
principles beginning from patake the 

nature of both and The eleven 

sense organs and five gross elements ate bikriti 
alo^e and the is neither nor 

IS full cf ?FmT and though independent 
by nature, is covered with owing to its con- 
tact with If once this contact is cut off 

IS ever free With the help of eight kinds 
of asceticism this bondage of Puima can be 
cut off' 

Kapila recognises an infinite number of 
souls, on the ground that if it were otherwise 
the salvation of one would entail the total 
extinction of all bondage and the consequent 
dissolution of the universe, but this is not what 
takes place 


t 

» ^lf<5RT I 

faalt vxft- 11 


1 
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He admits three kinds of evidence — * 

Vedic authority, reasoninaf and pereption 

p^xistence of Tattvas is dependent upon these 

■evidencies ugrfn and those derived from 
« 

prakriti are proved by perception and reasoning, 
■while Pursa js proved by Vedic authority 
-alone 

Satkaryavada — According to Buddhistic 
philosophy some thing is produced out of no- 
thing Naiyayikas, on the other- 

hand hold that nonentity is produced out of 
entity ( ) Vedantins hold that the 

■effect is nothing but vtvarta of the self existent 
In the opinion of the Samkhyas both 
cause and effect are real and distinct 
This system refutes the other three by saying 
that an unreal thing can never have any connec- 
tion with a real thing and creation of a 
thing without having connection with its 
cause IS impo-sible* 

Save and except soul everything else is 
or derived from Everything else but 

-soul is material The soul alone is non- 

jpipnlire: HKTOlfe B ^ 

1 1 

ST a 


Evi dence«i 


ITatnre of 
the tattvas 
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Whether 
Kapla IS nn 
atheist 


Mental 
philosophy 
of Kapila 


Objects and 
Sensation 


matenal f Kapila is the most bigoted matena 
listic philosopher ever born It has been said 
befoie that Kapila recognises 25 categories 
only It is to be noted that God finds no men 
tion in the entire body of these 25 pttnctples 

Now the question arises if the propouuder 
of the system is a thorough going atheist It is 
often assumed that he was so, butVijnana- 
bhiLsu in his commentary on the Samkhya 
Sutra has tried his best to prove that he was 
not His argumsnt is that if Kapila had 
denied the existence of God he would ha\ e 
written instead of ’ in his 

Sutras. Kapila said only this that the existence 

of God IS incapable of being proved by pro- 
cesses of rea=ouing 

It IS necessary to understand clearly that 
Kapila’s mental philosophy was psychology 
ie. the distinction between the senses, organs, 
the mind, the consciousness, the intellect, the 
elements and the soul The five senses simply 
receive impression from without, and the five 
organs of sen-e perform their own functions 
The mind is nothing but a sense organ. 
Consciousness individualises these impressions 
as the mind and the intellect distinguish, dis- 
cnminate and form them into concepts 

According to Kapila the elements proceed 
from consciousness Kapila herein seems to 


t ^ w<yT nitf?r%rmT ^ 1 

fNn<t *I nsfe ^ ll 
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think lii<e Bishop Berkeley and Hume that 

objects are but permanent possibilities of 
'sensation 


'Ihe Linga Sarir or subtle bod', consisting of 
18 elements passes away with the soul on 
death , so only the gross body of the five ele- 
ments remains The Soul with thi-. subtle body 
enters into the bedv of a person at the time 
of his birth It is this subtle body that suffers 
or enjoys and not the soul 


Yoga-system 

By the side of the Sa-nkbya philosophy 
stands Patanjali's Yoga system Patanjali 
admits one element more and that is God 
“God IS a /wmsr untouched by pain, action, 
mutation and desire and in Him has knowledge 
found its perfection* Thus the gap left by 
Kapila IS filled up by PataSjali So this 
philosophy is sometimes called Sesvara Sam- 
khya philosophy 

The Yoga system consisting of 194, apho- 
risms IS divided into 4 chapters called padas 
They are chapters on meditation (Samadhi), 

practices (Sadhan), occult powers ( Vibhub) 
and salvation (Kaivalya) 

Patanjali like Kapila gives eight means 
by which perfect knowledge can attained 


f*i^fhspr 1 1 1 1 
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Means aad 
efficacy of 
Y^oga* 


iileutal 

philoaopbj 


Wcrks and 
commenta- 
ries on the 
system^ 


This process is called “ Yogct* whereby is meant 
the regulation of mind with the object of con* 
trolhng Its functions By occult powers a man, 
may know the past and the future, the near 
and the distant, converse with spirits and 
travel in the air or through water The sunum- 
urn bommi is attained by the complete extinc- 
tion of unhappiness by consta it pursuit of true 
knowledge and meditation of God 

His mental philosophy is almost like 
that of Kapila. The object of Yoga is final 
emancipation 

The standard commentary on Patanjali is 
Vyasa’s Yoga SStra Bha&ya Theie are also 
Tattvavaigaradi of Vacaspati, Rajamartanda of 
king Bhoja of Dhara and Yoga-vartika of 
Vijfianabhiksu on it Nagoji Bhatta Upa- 
dhyaya, a Mahaiaatra Brahmaiia, has written 
a commentary on it named PatanjaU 
SuraVitti t 


t Dr Ballantino has translated portions of Yoga 
SlXkras and its oommeatar> into English The whole 
Yoga Stltra has been transhted in the Pandit, pablished 
from 



nyaya-system 


The Nyaya s> stem was founded by Go- 
tama who is rightly called the Aristotle of 
India Ak§apada is another name of Gotama 
and hence this philosophy is called akspada 
darsaiia also. This syste.n is also called Tarka 
bastra and Ainiksiki Sastra in as much as it 
deals philosophy with reasonings and arguments. 
His system is called the old (Pracina) Nyaya 
This system has has been much developed and 
enlarged by various philosophical scholars of 
Navadvipa with Gange^a Bhatta at the head 
like the Samkhya and the Yoga systems, 
this system also aims at the final emanapation 
of soul According to thii philosophy ordinary 
souls are infinite in numbei conespondmg to 
our infinite JivStmas Caitanya is but an attii- 
bute of soul which arises from inter connection 
of the soul and mind But o\er and above 
these there is the supreme soul, the seat of 
eternal knowledge and the maker of all things 
The Naiyayikas say that as the existence of a 
thing having a defimte shape and parts implies 
the existence of its maker, so existence 
of the universe establishes the existence 
of God, its maker Besides they hold that 
without the intervenfaon of an intelhgent bemg 
a post action cannot be requited in future. 


A ahor tnori- 
oeofthe Ny- 
aya Sy atem 
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Creation is an act of divine grace The 
misery of man being the result of this action, 
it does not conflict with God's kindness 

This system tries to establish the monism 
of the Vedanta The sixteen categories are 
meant for the preservation of ^bsoIute truth, 
as thorny hedges for the protection of seeds’ 
This aims at creating indifference also*^ In it 
we find as in the Vedanta, the three sorts of 
existence real, conventional and illusory^. 
Knowledge and not action is the way to attain 
salvation Piameya or the objects of hnovvledge 
are 12 in number vi7 (i)soul '2)bodyC3) 
senses {4; the objects of «enses (5) intellect 
(6) mind, (7) production (8) fault, (9) tians- 
migration (lO) retribution (ti) pain (T2)’and 
emancipation 

The Naiyayikas acknowledge one evidence 
more and it is UpamSna and thus the total 
number of evidence is four 

The Naiyayikas deal with sixteen different 
categories viz 
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and foi they maintain that the 

knowledge of these categories is the means of 
acquiring self-knowledge These sixteen cate- 
gories have again been subdivided in various 
vvays 

Ihe book is divided into five chapters, 
<^dch of which contains two Ahnikas or 
Irctures Each Ahni^a has again Prkaraaas, 
both elaborate and short The ten Ahnikas 
have altogether eighty four Prakaranas The 
number of Prakaranas varies from four to 
se\^enteen The first and second Ahnlka^ o^ the 
^rst chapter speak of the utility o^ the \vork 
lii the shape of emancipation, characteristics of 
^ xteen categories, and the fallacies preliminary 
and final Tlie second chapter tests the evi- 
dences and proves the imperishable nature of 
words and establishes the expressive pow^r Oi 
words The third has discourses about Soul, 
Hody and Organs of senses It also establishes 
the decaying nature of intellect and quality 
of Atm a etc. The fourth descnbes the six 
Paddrthas^ viz — inclination, fault, death, 
result, sorrow and salvation It speaks 
also of creation, the theory of atoms and 
the test of true knowledge. The last chapter, 

Benares and the whole StClra with the glot^-s < f Vacasp itx 
be«n rendered mlo Engh*«h bj RamSprasad Chanda 
a fuller list See Hall's Bibliographical index FT 

I4A. 


ihe booK — 

KS dlVl'sK Jl 

inJ «*ij Hf t r 
matt* r 
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Causes and 
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soul 


Syllogism* 


The Njraya 
Siltras and 
its dirision 


distinguishes species from individual and 
discusses Nigrahasthana etc 

His Holiness, the great sage Yyasa ha« 
spofeen thus of Nysya Sastra in the Mok’ia 
Dkarma Parva of the MahabhSrata I — 
cnn « qif^qr i 

*r 5 iqT t qTT»! Il” I shall 

chum the essence of Upanifad ‘O, my darling 
through the medium of Tarka Sastra 
The relation of cause to its effect is recognised 
in this system also The causes are threefold, 
immediate or direct, mediate or indirect and 
instrumental 

The soul IS different in each person and 
separate from the body and senses 

The special feature of this system is its 
syllogism consisting of five parts — proposition 
{Prattjns), reason instance {Drstanto)^ 

apphcation of the reason and con- 

clusion (Ntgamana). 

There are three classes of books on this 
philosophy. These are (i) Bha^ya, (2) Varttika, 
and (3) Tika. 

Faksila Svaral or Vfitsayana wrote a 
commentary on it named Nj^ya Bha?ya, 
otherwise known as Vatsayana Bhasya The 
Nyaya Varttika Bhasya, a commentary, was 
written by Udyotakara Acarya. VScaspati 
Misra’s comment on the system is Nyaya 
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Varttika-Tatparya-T ika U dayanacarya^s com- 
mentary on Vacaspati’s work goes by the name 
of Nyaya Varttika-Tatparya-Parisuddhi 
Besides we have Tarka Bhasa of Kesava 
Misra, Tarka Bhasa bravara, the commentary 
on the above, by Govardhan Misra, Bhavastha 
Dipika by Goun kanta, Tarkabha^asara Man- 
jar i by Madhava Deva, author of Nyayasara, 
Nyaya Samgraha by Rambiaga Kriti, Kusum- 
anjali by Narayana xistha, Nyaya bamksepa 
by Govinda Bhattacarya, Bhasa Panccheda 
With Its commentary, biddhanta Muktavah by 
Visvanath Pahcanana, Cmtamani by Ganesa 
Upadh3 aya &c on this system * 


Commenta- 
ries etc of 
tlie Najaya 
StCtra 


* Dr Ballaniine has published a translation of the 
first tour books of the Nyaya Stltra He has translated 
il&o Tarka Samgraha Dr Gough has published Bha?a 
Paricoheda with its commentary and an English transla- 
tion as well KaSiii§.tha Tarka Pancanan has written a 
Bengali commentaty on it, Kai Kajendr snath Sastn 
Bahadnr has translated Siddbanta Muktavaii into 
Bengali^ 
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Katiada and 
his atomic 
t heory 


Sa.b3eofc 
matter and 
dmsion of 
the book 


Kanada’s Vai^esika system seems to be a 
supplement to Gautam’s Logic This Syste n 
IS otherwise known as Oulukya Dai iana The 
designation of the system is after Vigeaa, 
acknowledged by its author 

Kanada’s system is atomic theory Accor- 
ding to him all material things are the aggre- 
gate of atoms and atoms are eternal The 
atoms are of four different kindi corresponding 
to four different elements, viz, eaiti, watei, 
fire and air Aka^a being eternal, it has no 
corresponding atom The cosmic universe 
has come out of the conjuction of atoms The 
disjunction of these atoms will lead to its dis 
solution. The operation of some mystical 
agency creates a commotion in aerial atoms , 
this process joins one atom to another and 
forms molecules and gradually a massive form 
The other elements too grow in tins way and 
thus appears the material world before our 
sight 

It has ten chapters each containing rwo 
sections called ahnikas The fiist chapter 
deals with matters and their inter relations, 
the second with time and space, the third with 
AtmS and internal organs, the fourth with 
body, the fifth with actions, the sixth with 
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Vedic rites, the seventh with gunias and sama- 
baya, the eighth with evidences, the ninth 
with intellect and visesa and the tenth with 
inferences of various kinds The number of 
aphoiism® is altogether a hundred 

The Yaisesikas maintain that Divine 
Reason can not be the cause of the material 
world, for that being the case intelligence 
w'ould ha\e been one of its inherent properties 

The Vaisesikas like Naiyayikas recognise 
Atina 1 r soul to be eternal and say that 
‘■alvation consists in the severance of the soul 
from Its connection with the attributes The 
attainment of this depends on the acquisition of 
true knowledge with regard to six categones 
These are (i 'Substance ( ) (2) Quality ( ) 

( 3' Action ( W ) (4) Generality ( ^n^THr ) ($) 
Particularity ( ) (6) and Coherence ( ) 
Some acknowledges another category also and 
It lb non-exiStence ( apnar ) 

This system deals with matter and force 
and so has more of ph)^ic3 in it than of real 
philosophy According to Kan^d matter is 
eternal and distinct from soul, other things are 
in common with the Nyaya S5^tem 


Divine rea- 
fon IS not 
the oanse 
of the vorld 


Six oategon- 


Hatter and 
force 


It IS said that Rava^ia wrote a Bkdsya on 
it but it IS not now available The Vai^esika 
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Sutras of Kanada have been commented on 
by PrasastajAda in the Prasastapada Bhasya 
or Dravya Bhasya Mahamahopadhyava 
Candra Kanta Tarkalankar has also commen 
ted on it Vyomaiivacarya perhaps occupies 
the next place, with regard to this Darsanm, 
after Pra^astapada His comment is known 
as “Vyomavati " Raj^ekhara in his commen- 
tary Nyavakandali and Ballabhacar3'a in his 
Nyayalilavali have reference to it 

There are three glosses on the work, one is 
the Kiranavali by Udayana Acarya and the 
other two are anonymous ICiranSvali Praka-s ». 
of Vardhaman is a comment on Kiranavali 
There is a Tlks of Paksadhar Milra on it 
Besides there is a comment of Padmanabha 
Glosses aud MiSra on it called Kiranavali Bhsskar Nyaya 
other xforka Kandali of gridhar, a Bengali, was written 
in 99t A D Sapta Padarthi of sitaditya 
deserves mention here Sankara Migra’a 
Upaskar, a book on Vaiseshika Dargan and 
his two other work's Kanda Rahasyam and 
Vadmnode are two important books, on the 
system The famous Raghunath Siromoai of 
Navadwip wrote a work on the system called 
Padartha Khaqidana 

Ramcandra Sarvabhoum has Padartha 
Khandana-Vivecana Prak&^a, a comment on 
Padartha Khaijdana and Kiranavali Rahasya 


Work and 
Conuneot* 
nes on the 
ejstem 
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Mathuranath has bhasyas on Kiranavali 
Prakas and Nyayal lavali Han Ram Tarka- 
vagisa has commented on Sapta Padarthi of 
Sivaditya Jagadisa Tarkalankara wrote a tika, 
Sukti by name on Prasastapada Bha^ya* 


m For a general uiea of the system read Dr Gougti s 
transsHtion on the System published in Pardit and 
Maxinuh‘=‘r’s paper*? on Indian Togic in Arch Bisho) 
ihoja'^ou*s Laws of tliought 
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works on 
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Divjsloa of 
the book 


Subjfofc 

ma^’er 


purvamimimsa 

Jaimini establishes in his system that 
salvation is secured by performing vedic 
sacrifices and rituals. The various slaughters 
of animals are not heinous crimes at all, on 
the other hand, they make smooth the path to 
salvation faimini bases his doctrines upon, 
the rituals and ceremonials of the Vedas, winch 
are known as Kalpa and maintains that the 
due performance of these things is essential for 
salvation The other divisioi of the Veda is 

known as rahasya and is dealt wiih in the 
U tara Miman>a of Vyasa 

This system has 2652 Sutras divided into 
12 books, each of which is again subdivided 
into four chapters exceptmj the 3 id, 6th and 

loth, which contain twice as many chapters as 
the other books* do 

The first chapter deals with the authority 
of the Vedas corapnsing Arthavsda, Mantia 
and Smrti, The second treats of the varieties ot 
actions, their introduction, esudence, negation, 
and application Ip the third chapter we get 
how a Yajamana would tliink of subsidiary 
rites conducive to the pincipal one The 
fourth discusses the piimary and subordinate 
necessities of Juhu etc Besides it has dis- 
cussion regarding the Rajasuya sacnfice with its 
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limbs and playing on dice etc The fifth 
chapter speaks of the superionty and inferi- 
ority of sj uti^ etc The sixth ascertains 

who are eligible to perform the sacrifice and 
discusses about the articles of sacrifice, repre- 
sentativ'e of the yajamana, necessity of sacrifice, 
expiation and fire etc The seventh speaks of 
attdeia regarding nant't^ Itnga etc, uhen direct 
mandate is absent , the eighth has discussuons 
on with regard to the vn,id or the 

obscure linga and apavada The ninth discusses 
iiha with reference to sam or mantra and 
things related thereto In the tenth there is 
a discussion of the meaning of negation and 
various other minor things The eleventh has 
discussions of tantra, tantravapa tantra prapa- 
ficana etc The twelfth comes to the conclusion 
of things going before and shows their 
mutual relations Besides it has a discourse 
on san-uccaya and vikalpa In the Mimansa 
Siitra there is a remarkable mass of Vedic re- 
ference and argumentation in evidence Jaimini 
lays down the doctrine that sound is eternal 
and that the Vedas contain matters which 
ought to be accepted without any hesitation 

“Salvation’ the MlmSsakas maintain “does 
not involve the extinction of the mind, as this 
m conjunction with the soul, feels beatitude.” 
According to them souls are many and they 
reap the fruits of their own actions 


S&lTabion 
and nninber 
of sonU 
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They do not admit the existence of gods 
with various forms ^ mantras^ they say, are 
the body of the gods 

This system is based on the Sutras of 
Jaimini He has in his Sutras quoted the 
authonty of A'treya, Vadarayana, LavukSyana, 
Aitisayana and others 

The time of the work seems to precede the 
Budhistic period as it has no mention of their 
works Asvalayan’s Gihya Siitra and the 
Mahabharat have mention of Jaimini, the 
author of the system The 1 ist mentioned work 
was composed, as has beeu conclusively proved 
by Bhanderkar and others about 1 500 B C , 
long before the birth of Budha 

These SQtras have a Varttika by Bhaga- 
van Upavarsa and a commentary by S'avara 
Svami Bhdtta called S'avarabha>ya Besides, 
we have the Varttika of KumSrila Bhatta, 
a commentary, named Vfhati by Vimalaruci, 
Sastra Dipika of Partha Sarathi MtSra, Mayu- 
khamala of Somanatha. Bhatta Dlpika and 
Mimani^a KSastubha of KhaDLda Deva The 
Mimam-a Nyaya Viveka of Bhavanatha 
Mi^ra and NyaySvali Didhiti of Raghava- 
nanda on the system also d^rve mention 

We have again a few metn^al works on the 
system, ot which the following are important — 
(i) Sa ngraha, (z) Sloka Varttika of Kuma- 
rila and (3) NySya-mSla Vistara of Madhava 
(sayana) 
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Savara — Mahamahopadhyaya G&ngSnath 
Jha thinks that Savara flourished about ist 
■century B C We have the names of Panmtya 
Siksa, Katyayan, Patanjaii, Apastamba 
and Baudhayana Dharma Sutras, Manu, Savara and 
Mahabharat and even Puranas mentioned by school, 
him One Savaraswami, son of Dipta Swaml 
wrote a tika on Paninlva Linganu,asanam 
He may be the writer of the BhS35'’a on the 
Mimanjsa Dar^an 

Kumaril BJmtta was born long after 
'Savara He has refuted the opinion estab- 
lished by Bhattjhari in his Vakyapadlya, 
which IS supposed to be composed in the yth 
century A D *5ankar Vijaya «ays that Kuma- 
rila had an interview with Sankaracarya 
who flourished in the earlier part of the eighth Bh!?t»?and 
•century A D This KumSnla is known as school 
Bhattapada He has written Slokavarttika on 
I I of Jaiminlya MlmSusS Dargan and 
Tantra Varttika on its i 2 Besides, he has 
•written Tuptika on the remaining chapters 
•of the book These two VSrtikas of KumSrila 
have been written on Bha&yaratnEkar and an 
old Varttik not known to or menticHied by 
Savara 

P} /ibhakara—Ht is popularly known as 
Guru Prabhakara This Probhakara it is 
tielieved, was a disciple of Kmmarila This 
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view IS corroborated by '5arva Siddhanta 
Saingraha of ■^an^arScaryva This 'sankar 
according to Ganganath Jha is not our 
famous AchSrya gankara He place 'i 
PrabhSkar before Kumartl Sahkanatha, was 
a disciple of Probhakar, and he has refuted 
the opinion of Kumanla The Verse* of 
Praboadhcandrodaya seem to give in 
chronological order the names of Prabh5k<r 
Kumanl, Sankar and VSchaspati It is said 
that Kumanl some times asked the oomion of 
Prabhakar, his disciple, in some contr wersial 
point and accepted hts decision So he is- 
called Guru or Bhatta Guru Some sav that 
Salik Prabhakar's disciple has referred to- 
him as Guru and hence the title According 
to GangSnath Jha the title is due to the ela- 
borate tika of Probhakar Probhakar has 
written two tikas — and on gavara- 

Bhaaya 

Ma^d^ Misra was at first a student of the 
MTraansa school Being defeated by gankara- 
carya, he became a follower of Vedanta 
and became known as gure^varacarya HO' 

sfsnw sTctrwtrf i 
in«ra< ritfH II 

nnispwu SI siiR.<iiPi<i irraieit ^ ^ ii. 
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^Oassbiy flourished in the latter part of the 
•eighth century oi tlie earlier part of the ninth 
century AD He composed tv\o books 
and on the 

philosophy , these are expositions of Bhatta’s 
school of Philosophy Partha Sarathi Misra 
lb also a great student of Bhatta's school and 
flourished towards the close of the ninth 
■century AD His and 

are three fine works on the 
philosophy Besides, he wrote a comment on 
sloka A'arttik known as *51151751=®^ i Towards 
the close of the sixth ctntuiy A,D. "5 

composed with its tiks. l 

Gopal Bhatta and iSankar Bhatta wrote 
respectively and 

about the same time In the middle of 
the seventeenth century AD ^ tr^^ wrote 
and I 

or popularly called tthti *15 wrote 
Bhatta Cintamani Besides, 

*?t*iT€T and of Khanda Dev, 

of Sucant Mura, *Tt*lT€r tlfTHlWt of 
Krsna Diksit of . 

gs§«ftqT«i^lf»qiT of Ballabhacarya, 
u!?«T of Benkatnath etc deserve mention 
here 

Bhahansth S— He was a famous student 
of the Prabhakar school In his ‘Nyaya Viveka' 
he has explained clearly the substance of 


S r ril t>ther 
work's on the 
sisUm and 
t heir 
coiu in en- 
tries 


hliana»atb 
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XT^^T by §alikna,th and his opinion as- 

well 

Ramanuj — Acarya RiSmanuj also was a 
student of the Prabhakar school His 
IS a famous exposition of that school In 
Rnum'-u * course of time the school of Frobhakar 
dwindled into insignificance and the school 
Bhatta occupied an prominent position 



VEDANTA 


Uttara-mimaiTosa is a sequel to Purva- 
mimamsa This is dear from the very r pening 
aphorism ” while in the 

PurvarnTmarasa the book begins with 

" This philosophy is popularly 
known as Vedanta Dar^an The whole of 
the made by Badarayana Vyasa 

is based enbrelv upon the Upanisads represen- 
ting the JnanakSnda of the Vedas The 555 
aphorisms of the Vedanta are divided into 4 
lectures or chapters, each containing four 
padas or sections In the first chapter 
attempts have been made to ascertain the 
state of Brahma from Yedic texts, direct or 
indirect. In the ®econd has been 

established by refuting the fuudemental 
doctrines of other schools of philosophy and 
especially those of SSmkhya. The third 
chapter deals with creation and adoration of 
Br^ima. And the fourth concludes that 
Brahma is the real Enbty and that perfect 
peace depends on its clear recognition 

Vyasa is said to be the propounder of this 
system. But the greatest champion of this 
philosophic system is the great Sankara who 


Ufctara- 
mimauisa— 
its subject 
matter. 


Vyasa and- 
Sankara 
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D<;C rill of 
Vedanta 


S ^nkaTaaud 
*iifc coiuinen- 
tar^ 


iiitroduced sil^lT into the whole oody of \ edan- 
tic arguments 

“ cc »rding to this system there is nrither 
cieation nor creator Every thing \isibk is 
the Vivarta of Brahma Ihis is caused by 
ilaja which emanates from Brahma and 
covers all that we see Thii Maya consists 
of the thiee gonas and to destroy it is the 
end of human life So we see that the 
Vedantic doctrine is rigidly monistic and 
dualistic The individual s -uls are rcallv 
part and parcel of this one Brahma as 
different spaihs are of one fire v\ hen the coat 
ing of Ma\ a fully wears off individual diffeie- 
nces too ent rely disappear 

Sankara in his well-known commentaij. 
on the Vedanta SiitrSs, called the Sarir ika 
Bhasyam, proves this doctrine to a satis- 
factory conclu ion and justifies its ai5.uinents 
by constant references to the Upanisads upon 
the interpretations whereof he ba es his 
reasonings. Some say that Maya is not a 
d< ctnne ot the Upani-ads but it has been 
introductd by 'Sankara But it is not tiue 
Sankaar’s preceptor’s pieceptor Gaudapada 
has fully dealt with this Maya in his Karikas 
on Ma^^lukya Upani ad Besides, there is 
sufficient proof in the Vedas themselves that 
Maya is the agent to create this external world 
There are many divisions and sub divisions 
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amongst the commentators of the Brahma 
Sutra We shall give below the Suostance 
of the opinion of some of the important school's 
(l) Nirbisesadvaitavada 
'sankracarya — ^Sankara is the champion 
of this school. It is believed by many that 
he fl ourished towards the close of the 

seventh or in the beginning of the eighth 
century A D * He was bom at Kaladi, a Saukar^i -mfi 

hta ^chool 

Village m the province of Keral in Madras He 
read philosophy and other scriptures with 
Govinda Pada, a disciple of Gouda Pada 
and finished the course of his studies at the 
age of sixteen With a view to propagate 
Hindu religion and philosophy he roamed over 
the whole of India and defeated many 
Budhist Pandits and others who held different 
"Views from him To speak the truth, the eter- 
nal Brahmatiya rehgion revived through his 
utmost zeal and endeavour He erected four 
great Mathas on the four points of India to 
guard Vedic religion from the hands of those 
who profess religion contrary to the Vedas. 

These mathas are known as gringary, Sarada, 

JoSi or Jyotih and Govardhana. 

gankaracarya's Sariraka BhySsya has ^ . 
wrought a wonder m the world. Before him Bhatys* 

^ MasmlCller and Kr§na Sw^atni Ayer place him 
between 78 ^--•820 A. D B^la Gangadhar Tilaka take the 
time of §tnkar to bj between 688 — ^720 Th^sMcw 
A\ IS been accepted b^ many other scholars 
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too Brahma Sutra has been explained by 
Acaryas of whom, the name of venerable 
Upavarsa has been mentioned by him His 
view goes by the name of Advaitavada 

Sankara's Bhasya has been commented by 
many a scholar , of these the name of 
Vacaspati Misra stands predominant His 
corame it on Sariraka Bhasya is called 
Bhamati It not only explains the Bhasya 
of Sankara but supplies new materials also 
that fell short in Sariraka-Bhaoya 


Time of 

T&caspati 

uuftra. 


Various 
otlier com- 
mentaries 


According to some commentators the com- 
mentary derives its name from ‘Bhamati’ the 
wife of Vacaspati But there is no proof to 
corroborate it Towards the close of the com- 
mentary Vacspati has written 

inw i It is not yet 
settled who this Nrga was and when he 
flourished. According to Vindheswari Prosad 
Dvivedi, he was a king of Chohan family and 
flourished in the tenth century A. D But the 
general consensus of opinion is that Vacas- 
pati flourished in 841 A D In the thirteenth 
century A D. Amalananda Sarasvati wrote- 
‘Kalpataru’ a commentay on Bhamati, which 
was agam commented by Appaya Dik^it 
in the eighteenth centuiy under the name 
of Parimal. We have again a eka on Sankara 
Bhasya called 'Ratna Prabha' by Govmdananda. 
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and another called Bhagya Nyaya Nirnaya by 
A^nanda Giri Panca Padika is an incomplete 
commentary on Sankara Bhasya by Padma 
Padacarya Praka^atma. has wntten a com- 
mentary known as Panca Padika Vivara^a 
‘Naiskarma Siddhi’ of Suresvaracarya is a 
famous work on the Advaita system 

A versical treatise staled Samksep Sariraka 
by Sarvajnatma gives briefly the substance 
of S'ariraka Bhasya Besides, the Khajgidana 
Kha da Khadya of Sree Har?a ( 1190 AD), 
Pratyaktattva dipika of Qtsukha and 
and ^^fa-itgrT’sr of 

igfSr of the fourteenth century are important 
works on the system 

The Vedanta Paribhasa of Dharmaiuja- 
dhvarindra, Advaita Siddhi of Madhusudan 
Sarasvati, Vedantasara of Sadananda Jc^indra, 
and Vedanta Siddhanta Muktavali of Prakasa- 
nanda also deserve mention in this connection 

(2) Viststadvaita Vada 

Jamunscsrya — About two hundred years 
after the birth of Sankara, Jamunacaiya was 
bom at Msdura in 953 A. D In his famous 
work ‘Siddhi Traya' he has tried to refute the 
view of Sankara. In his opinion though indi- 
vidual soul IS a part and parcel of Absolute Soul 
fctill there is a line of demarkalion between 
these two 


Some works 
on the 
system 


predeoesaor* 
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HSmanuja 
«i?d his 
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view 


Commen- 
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Ramanuja — He was born m ior6 A D in 
the Deccan He is the champion of this s''hool 
His Bhasya on the Brahma Sfitra is known as 
■^ribhasya He has tried to prove that the 
individual soul, the world and God, though 
separate entities, yet the former two constitute 
the body of the last According to him the 
individual soul is Ann while, God is Bibhu 
Individual souls are part and parcel of God, 
the receptacle of all. 

He has explained the Philosophy in the 
light of devotion and himself sticks to the 
views of Pancaratra For the purpose of 
elucidating his views he has written Vedartha 
Samgraha, Vedanta Pradipa and Gadyatraya 
The work Vedantatattvasara is also attribu- 
ted to him Of the Acary^s who supported this 
view, Ramanuja has mentioned the names of 
Vodhayana, Dro^ir, Guhadev, Kaparddt and 
others 

Srutaprakasika, a Commentary on Rama- 
nuja's Sribhasya by Sudargan is a good work 
Ve^katanStha’s Satadusani and Tattva Tika 
on S'ribhasya are important works on the sys- 
tem Tattva Sara of VaradScarya and Tattva 
Muktavali of Pumananda Kavi Cakravorti also 
deserve mention here. Appaya Diksit(i552- 
1624 A. D) also wrote a commentary on 
Vehkata's work 



(3) BHEDaBHEDA VXDA 

SrikanXJia — ^Snka^ith acknowledges the 
tattvas — Isvara, Jiva and Jagat He flourished 
after Sankara and before Bhojaraja He wrote 
a bha>ya on the Brahma Stitra, which was 
commented by Appayya Dikait under the 
name Sivarka Manidipika 


(4) Bhedaveda Vada 
or 

Duahsm-Montsm 

Bhaskaracarya — He was the champion of 
this school, though Oudulomi long before him 
accepted this doctrine. The latter acknow- 
ledges duality when Jivas are under bondage, 
but monism when he severs it Vaskaracarya 
was prior to Vacaspati Mi^ra and Udayana 
carya and flourished in the Spinning of the 
9 th century A D He received the title of 
Vidyapati from Mihir, the king of Bhoja 
According to Vardhamana, Vaskara, the 
astronomer was sixth m descent from thfe 
Vaskara 

Nimbarka, though a follower of the above 
school, differs materially from Vaskara Accor- 
ding to him there is distinction and sameness 
between Jiva and Brahma irrespective of the 
state of bondage or freedom His bhasya on 
the Brahma SStra is known as Vedanta 
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VallabliS- 

cSiya. 


jnanda-' 

titiha 


Parijata Saurabha He quotes in it the views 
of Sanatkuraar and Narada in support of his 
views Srinivasa wrote a tika on it called 
Vedanta Kaustubha This again 'has been 
commented on by Ke^ava Bhatta of Kagmira 

Vallabh^rya — He was bom in 1479 A.D 
Like Ramanuja and Madhvacarya he follows 
the path of Vais^avism and takes Jiva as a 
part of Brahma, as spark is of fire His 
bhasjTa on Brahma Sutra is called Anu Bala- 
deva Vidyabhusan’s Govinda bhasya is also 
of the similar nature 

(5) Dualism 

Aoandatirtha was the founder of this view. 
He is popularly known a Purnaprajna and his 
philosophy as Pfirnaprajna Dar^an He was 
bora in 1197 AD and died in 1276 AD. 
His bhasya on Brahma butra is called Tattva 
Viveka He wrote besides Anuvyakhyan in 
verses to elucidate the meaning of Brahma 
Sutra. Trivikram, one of his disciples wrote a 
tika on Tattva Viveka called Tattva Dipika, 
while Padmanabha his another disciple wrote 
a tika, Sannyasa Ratnavali, on Anuvyakhyan 



THE CaRVAKA system. 

The Carvakas ackaowledge Praij>aksa to 
be the only source of true knowledge. Accor- 
ding to them earth, water, fire and air are the 
four elements and self is nothing but the body 
endowed with consciousness. The above- 
mentioned elements combined in a certain 
way give rise to the body. Consciousness 
springs from this combination This being a 
product of structural combination, it vanishes 
along with the dissolution of the body. They 
do not recognise life after death Hopes of 
reward and threats of punishment are but 
empty words invented by deceitful pnesthood. 
The king on earth is the man to punish and 
reward and we are to take into account the 
pleasures and pains we undergo m thishfe 
They may be called Hedonists in the langus^e 
of Ethics But as matter of true materialism, 

e-^teeme Hedonism and Atheism have been 
blended in this cunous system. 

An independent treatise on the Csrvaka 
Phtlssophy is now hardly available This 
system has been stated briefly in the Mal»- 
bharata, Matsya Pura^a &c Sayafl-a Madhava 
has given a summary of it in his Sarvadargana 
Samgraha The readers are also referred to 

the Sdhkara Bhdsya, Bhdtnatt, and Mmr 
journal Royal Aszaitc Society Yol XII 
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THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY. 

This system is a very ancient one and it 
would not be improper to say that Buddhism 
was its offspring. 

The Jamas defy the authority of the Vedas 
and reject the Vedic rites They do not 
believe in the existence of a creator but 
acknowledge the existence of soul which 
can be liberated Arhats or Jinas are those 
whose soul have been liberated. These Jinas- 
are twenty four in number 

They recognise two chief categories, 
namely (i) / iv t and (ii) Ajtva The one is 
the object of fruition ( Bhogya ) and the other 
is the enjoyer ( BJioktd ) * Moksa or 
salvation consists in liberating the Soul from 
the fetters of work 

The Jamas acknowledge only two means 
of perception and inference. 

Pleasure or pain cannot constitute the 
nature of atmd 

Human beings are of three kinds — The 
perfected beings, the beings in bondage and 
the sufferers in hell Bodies with organs are 
made up of ultimate atoms called pudgalas 

♦ For the eubdirisions of these and the principles wf 
the system, see the ori^^inal philosophy 
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The Yogins do not cause pam to the living 
world Th^ are naked and free from stains 
They cany the feathers of peacocks in their 
hands, eat out of their hands, have their Juttr 
cut and are engaged in silent meditation 

Of the books on the system now available, 
the A'ptaniscaysiamkdra of A'rhatcandra 
Suri, the Vttarsga Stutt^ Ssdvada Man/arl, 
&c are important 

The Bauddha PhiLsophy * 

There are four different schools of this 
system— Vtadhyamika, Yogacara, Sautrantika 
and Vaibhadka Though they differ in 
seveial important particulars, there are some 
points in which they all agree These are — 

(a) They recognise two kinds of evidence- 
perception and inference as the source of true 
knowledge 

(b) “The world” say the Buddhists, “is 
full of miseries '* 

(c) To remove these miseries one h is to 
go to the root of the evil These are due to 
avtdya and to eradicate this, one should try to 
know the real nature of the world For this 
purpose the Buddhists prescribe four kinds of 
meditation called Bhdvand Every thing 
is momentary, (2) The world is full of miseries, 

* To hare a grasp of tho system see Wilson’s 
Essays, Vol, 1. Stephenson’s Kalpa Sntara, Weber's 

€atrun]aya HaMtmya and Coders Sarra Dar^ana 
Sanigraha 
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(3) There are no two like things in the world, 

(4) Every thing xs empty or unreal These 
being properly pursued the world ceases to 
produce its baneful effects upon man 

The Madkyamtk 

The intellect is nothing but consciousness 
itself According to the Madhyamikas this 
consciousness too does not exist in reality 
“The ultimate principle” says thi's school, *‘is 
not existent, nor nonexistent, nor existent and- 
non-existent, nor different from both So the 
ultimate principle is outside the scope of the 
above four alternatives There are no such 
things as constitute generic and specific con- 
figurations of characteristics This school, to 

say in brief, discusses the ultimate principle of 
nothingness 

Yogecsras 

The Yogacaras maintain that conscious- 
ness exists quite independently of the external 
objects and thus refutes the theory of nothing- 
ness. The nature of consciousness is indivi- 
sible There is only one thing \n real'ty — ^the 
self luminous consciousness Inspite of its 
vaned manifestations the oneness is not des- 
troyed. For instance, the boiy of a pretty 
young woman is viewed by a religious ascetic, 
an amorous man and a dog in three different 
ways. Consciousness, though fleeting and 

momentary, is yet differentiated m three ways 
ly delud^ persons 
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Sautrdnttkas 

According to this system there exist both 
the external and the internal worlds, for there 
can be no knowledge excepting the object of 
knowledge and that it is not directly perceived 
but inferred from certain states of consaousness 
There are only five organs of sense and never 
six, to perceive colour, &c The Sautrantikas 
declare that the element dksca is the u’timate 
atom having a motion only and nothing 
else Everything is momentary in point of 
existence and is the result of the manifestation 
of consciousness 

Vdtbhsstkkas 

The Vaibhaaikas like the Sautrantikas 
acknowledge the existence of the external 
■world The external world is nothing but 
■fhe aggregate of thousands of ultimate atoms 
and it IS directly perceived 

Those that take their stand on iuddhi are 
called Buddhas The function of this is of 
two kinds — cegmtioKcd and non cogmUonal. 
The correct apprehension of truth is dependent 
on the cognitional consciousness The other 
z e, the non-cognitional consaousness in the 
shape of skandha, dyatana and dkitus 
■springs from avtdyd. The whole collection of 
the extended objects is the body constituting 
^he world , there are five skandkas, twel've 
dyatanas and eighteen dhdtus^ 
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Skandha means a group The five Skan- 
Hha.»; are — ^Jnana, Sanskara, Sa njiia, Vedana 
and Rupa The Vijnanaskandha is only a 
senes of jnanas The aggregate of the innate 
bLajaha. impressions of merits and dements is known 
as Samskdra -.kandha. The Vedana Skandha 
is what constitutes pleasure and pain, &c, and 
the desire as well The Samjni skandha is 
IS but the appellation of things and the Rapa^ 
kandha is the collection of embodied things,* 
The Buddhists do not acknowledge exis- 
tence of God The views of the four schools 
“Stated above may be compared with those of 
(i) Hume, (2) Berkeley or Mill, (3) Brown, 
and (4) Hamilton respectively 

THE ^ UVA ANU PA^UPATA DOCTRAINES 
According to these systems (>od is the 
efficient cause of this universe Go and jiva 
are different from one another. The former 
gniva and ts omnisaent and omnipotent, while the 
latter IS Ignorant and weak The practice of 
yoga as instructed by God acquires power and 
extinguishes pain 

* Foi the aocoant of ayUan'is aud dUatus see the 
original philosophy 

Exercise 

I State what you know as to the sources of our 
knowledge of the Samkhya system Give a brief account 
ef the main Samkhya tenets / 1909 P ) 
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2 Give a concise account of the doctnne taught in 
the two Mimansas ( Hon 1912 ) 

3 Give the cardinal doctrines of Hindu Philosophy 
•and give an account of the Samkhya System (.ipiS pass) 

4 Give an account of the Nirukta ( T919 Hons ) 

5 Write wha^ you know of the Dharma Sutras and 
their contents { 1920 Hons. ) 

6 Give a brief account of the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy 1921 Pass) 

7 What are the main doctrines of the Samkhya 
System of Philosophy ^ Name the important v^orks 
dealing with this philosophy (1921 Hons ) 

8 Describe briefly the influence of the Samkhya 
System on the religions and philosophic life «f 
India. ( 1922 p ) I9’4 p 

9 Wnte what you know about the materialistfc 
school of the Charvakas ( 1924 p ) 

10 Give an account of the principal Srauta, Grihya 
and Dharma Sutras and the light they throw on the 
domestic and social life in ancient India ( 1924 Hons ) 

11 Discuss the sources of our knowledge of the 
Samkhya System and give a brief account of its principal 
tenets and its influence on other systems ( 1 9 24 Hons ) 

12 Wnte ad essay on the doctrines taught in the 
two Mimansas ( 1925 Hons, ) 

1 3 Give an account of any one system of Indian 
Philosophy, noting clearly its central doctrines (1926 Hon 

14 What are the grounds for sopposing that Yoga 
doctrine is very old ? ( 1927 Hons. ) 
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15 Give a short account of the Yoga system of 
Hindu Philosophy ( 192S p J 

16 Give a a brief outline of the peilosophy of the 
Lohayata Scool ( 1928 Hons ) 

17 Discuss the meaning of the word Tantra and 
the types into which it may be classified 9 (1934 Hons )* 

18 Write short notes on the six Vedangas 
19. Give a short history of the Upavedas 

20 Give a short description of the soma sacrifices 

21 What do you know of Charaka and Susruta 



THE EPICS (2000—300 B. C } 

Epic poetry, as distinguished from lyrical, 
is characterised by the fact that it confines 
itself more to external action than to internal 
feelings As the nation grows up in ideas and 
civilisation and naturally begins to reason 
and to specluate, its mind turns inward, 
putting a stop to the spontaneous outbumt of 
epic, the natural expression of national life. 
Other kmda of refined poetry more artificial 
and of laborious style step in. 

The epic poems flourished side by side 
with some later vedic works, such as by the 
Brahmans and the Sutras, when vedic tradi- 
tions were still fresh in the memory of people. 
The beginning of epic poetry may be traced to 
the vedic songs So epic poetry must have been 
composed in the pre-Buddhistic era, at a 
period not later than 2000 B. C. 

The p(»t-Vedic literature differs from the 
Vedic Iwoadly in the following four points 

(i) Subject-matter -Vedic literature is 
essentially religious, while Sanskrit literature 
IS mainly secular The rehgion itself has gone 
under modification. The vedic gods have sunk 
to a subordinate position, and Brahma, Vif^u 
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and Siva, forming the Hindu Trinity, have 
become the chief objects of worship Besides, 
many minor gods, such as, Kuvera, Ganesa, 
Kartikeya etc have been introduced 

(2) Spif ti — The early Vedic literature is 
optimistic, while the Sanskrit literature begin- 
ning with the Upani ads is almost always 
pessimistic The Vedic Rsis were bo’d and 
frank and they h id not the least doubt in their 
mind regarding the beneficial character of 
gods and the cheerfulness they would attain 
in the life to come In short, they took a cheer- 
ful view of life But in the classical period 
p-ople beaan to take a gloony view of life 
They con-idered their very existence to be full 
of evils and deliverence from the senes of 
lebirth and interminable misery was thought 
to be suvimumboamn of life Pessimi-m ii 
erroneously ascnbed to the influence of the 
ooctnne of transmigration which is a universal 
tenet of all Indian reUgions and philosophical 
systems up to the present time It is seen 
even now that the Visnuite sects are, more or 
less, optimistic 

(3I Want 0/ essence and harmony-^ The 
post- vedic literature IS also marked ly a ten- 
dency to exaggeration and excessive diffuse- 
ness of style The defective sense of propor- 
tion is best illustrated by the huge bulk of the 
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Mahabharat which contains about 200,000 
lines 

(4) The fontt — Metncal form prevailed in 
earlier Vedic hterature which was subsequently 
superseded by prose during the Brahraana and 
Aupanisadic age The earliest sansknt works, 
save and except grammatical and philosophical 
treatises and a few collections of fables and 
romances, were written in metrical forms The 
difference in form, between Vedic and Sanskrit 
literature, is the difference in vocabulary and 
grammatical forms Besides, there is difference 
of style also The style of Vedic literature is 
simple, whereas that of classical Sanskrit is 
highly artificial, owing to the frequent use of 
long compounds and application of elaborate 
rules of rhetoric 

CLASSES OF EPICS 

There are mainly two classes of epic poe- 
try — the one comprises the old stones Hiat go 
by the name of Itihasa, Akhyana and Pura^a 
and the other falls under the province of 
Kavya or artificial epic The Mahal^arata is 
the representative of the fonner group, while 
the Ramaya^a is that of the latter 
THE MAHXBHXBATAM 

The Mahabharata wMch has come down 
to us in its present form contains over 100,000 
slokas It is divided into 18 books called par- 
vans with Harivamga, the 19th which is consi- 

16 A. 
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dered to be its Khtla or complement All 
these iS books excepting the 8th and the last 
three are divided into subsections or Anu- 
patvans Each book again is divided into 
chapters or Adhygyas The 1 2th book is the 
longest "svith about 14000 iilokas and the seven- 
teenth is the shortest with only 123 slokas* 
It IS the longest poem known to literal y his- 
tory and the source of all the Puranas 

The Parvas are the Sdi, Sabtha, Vana, 
Vir 5 ta, Udyoga, Bhisma, Drona, Kama, ‘Salya, 
Sauptika, Stri, ganti, Anusasana, Asvamedha, 
Xsramavasika, Mausala Mahaprasthanika and 
Svargarohana 

The first describes the origin of the sages 
and royal dynasties connected with the subject 
matter Besides this describes the birth of the 
Palidavas, Yudhisthira’s coronation, burning of 
the house of lac, birth of Ghatokaca, marnage 
of Draupadi, banishment of Arjuna, stealing 
of Subhadra, burning of khSndava forest etc 
The second descnbes the Rajasilj'a Sacri- 
fice of Yudhisthira. 

The third describes the fight of Arjuna 
with Mahadeva disguised as a kirata and his 
acquisition of pasupata and other weapons etc , 
defeat of Citraratha by Arjuna to rescue Durjo- 
dhana and his family from the formers hands 
etc 

* The TangavSsi edition has only 110 Blokas The 
ParradhySya parve speaks of 123 slokas la it. 
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The fourth narrates how the Pand-tvas 
!ued in the house of Virata, how KicaUa was 
kiPed by Bhima and the cows of Virata were 
rescued from Duryodhana end his party by 
Arjuna It further describes the marriage of 
Uttara with Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna 

The fifth narrates the preparation for the 
great w ar, the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
describe war under the leadership of Bhisma, 
Dio xa, Kaui i and Salj'a respectuelj 

The tenth describes hoiv Asvathama killed 
the five sons of the five Pa, davas and presented 
their heads to Duryodhana who seeing those 
breathed his last The eleventh depicts the 
waihng of Dhrtarastra and Gandharx and 
others, the breaking of the iron image of Bhxma 
to pieces by Dhitarastra etc and sradh cere- 
mony of those who died in the greatw ar 

The twelfth deals with various topics 
specially with i/za and The thir- 

teenth also IS of similar nature and speaks of 
the division of wealth, hybrid castes, spmt- 
ualism and various tales to illustrate those w'ith 
reference to men, beasts and birds. 

The fourteenth also has desenption of 
various tales and the A^vamedha sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira The fifteenth describes penetra- 
tion of Dhi tar§ ?tra with Gandhari into forest 
and the arrival of Narada 
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The sixteenth descnbes how an iron dub 
was produced and the Yadavas were killed 
fighting with one another The next chapter 
narrates the final journey of the Fa^^davas and 
the last the reaching of heaven by Yudhi=>thira 

The old disconnected battle songi about 
the ancient Kura and Panchala heroes were 
undoubtedy the historical background for the 
original kernel of the epic These, at a later 
time, were worked up by Vyasa into an epic 
narrating the fate of the Kaoravas, on the one 
hand and that of the Pay-davas on the other 
The Kurus and the Panchalas were finally 
coalesced into a single people In the Yajurveda 
they appear to be united and in the Kathaka 
sainhita Dhrtarastra is mentioned to be a 
well-known person The present form of the 
Mahabharat contained some matters which do 
not belong to the original These are the 
verses said by SauU The portion recited by 
Vai^ampayana, a disciple of Vyasa, in the 
Snake sacrifice of Janamejaya is the real 
Mahabharata 

"It is seen in the book V* say some scho- 
lars (both ^ Eastern and Western) "that the 
poem originally consisted of 2 ^pQo glokas 
The episodes were added afterwards " *Tt is 
also seen”say the/'that the epic had once 8,8oo 
slokas and three distinct b^pnnings’* The 

ftjir H 
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abo\ e facts made them jump to the conclusion 
that the epic had undergone three stages of 
development before it assumed its present 
form Besides, they are of opinion that it 
was written by different hands at different 
times There are scholars again who think 
that it was Vyasa who composed the epic but 
in his life time he revised the work four times 
and made necessary additions and alterations 
These they hold as a ground for disagree- 
ment regarding the number of verses and 
the Parvans as said by Sauti in the chapter 
called the Parva Samgraha chapter 

The old disconnected battle songs, as said, 
before, about the ancient Kuru and PaficSla 
heroes were undoubtedly worked up by some 
poetic genius into an epic narrating the fate of 
the Kauravas on the one hand and that of the 
Pandavas on the other by about 24000 verses 
Brahma was regarded as the highest deity in 
this period and this must have therefore prece- 
ded the Buddha era It is the first stage. 

Handed down by rhapsodists, the body of 
the epic in the second stage got unusually 
swelled up The extension of the original epic 
must have taken place after 300 B. C and by 
the beginning of the Christian era That the 
sectarian division was already well established 
is corroborated by Megesthenes' account 
wherein mention is made of Hmdu temples and 
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Buddhistic mounds It is also corroborated by 
the reference to the Yavanas and Pahllavas 
along with gakas and Parthians Besides, 
Brahma, giva and Yianu also became promi 
nent deities of this period Kisna appenrs 
here as an incarnation of Visnu 

Many didactic matters were introduced 
into it in the third stage by the Brahmanas and 
thus It assumed the character of a vast treatise 
on duty Its divine ongin and the eternity of 
the caste system were also laid down Its 
origin IS attributed to Vyasa implying a belief 
in its final redaction 

We cannot agree fully with these state- 
ments It would be safe to rely on what has 
been said by Sauti in the Anukrama^Lika 
Parvadhyaya He has given there a lull 
account of the Mahabharata nicely, though 

very briefly Let us examine the following 
slokas uttered by him 


’ire wt Wr ^ irei II 

IT II 

sirwtsft’ II tl IFf 

iiwi^n ■g^iaftcntrn^ h 
irer ii?isn irra^s;wfh[ 1 
sitis'W ^reisfl ««^l?l )| 
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gfqRgjrn OTcag^TfBi i 

Mijft !uld«i's^ *m3rgfen[ ii 

rgstT ?ngf[ HFcr fg i — i®*; 
^•I3r*il<!i^r5ini ftiRfiRT «gg wj, u 
gfe sfcref^^s g'eiiKi=gT B i 

f% fg^lii «fcrf%gfi 11 

firSi gggsi "ggi sj i 

ggi si?igg»?5g nftfsci+i^ n ^uk=u.-6 i 

A close examination of the abo\e \erses 
would show that Sauti gives a brief historj- of 
the great Mahabharata in the Anukrama^ika 
Chapters It is found here that the great 
Mahabharata once contained 60,00 000 slokas 
Of these 30,00,00 > are current among god«, 
15,00,000 among manes, 14,00,000 among 
Gandhavas and 100,000 among men This, as 
is in vogue among Sansknt wnters"^, gives a 
divine origin to the gr at epic The only 
real thing we get here is that our epic 
contains ioo,ooo slokas and that it is called 
the Great Bharata with legends Besides, we 
get that the poition, excluding legends, is 
called Bharata or Bbarata Samhita and con- 
tains 24000 slokas Regarding the number 
8,800 It IS clearly stated that the book con- 
tains the above number among many other 
verses amounting to one hundred thousand 
and were called KCitas (or Vyasa kutas) 

4 See tbe opening versos of the Kirada Saaihii.5 and 
the Bakra !Kltxs?raetc 
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because of their mysterious meaning and 
knoi\ n only to Vyasa, the author and his son, 
‘ 5 uka It was doubtful if these were known to 
Saiijaya or not This is said in connection 
with the legend of Ga^LCsa’s becoming the wri- 
ter of the book 

So, no doubt is lelt as regards its con- 
taining 8,8oo verses but they constitute its 
body The only thing that remains now to 
discuss IS its three beginnings The gloka 
Manvadi or Mantradi does not speak of the 
three beginnings but only the mode that was 
followed in the study of the book Some 
schools began from the syllable ^OM*, some 
from the tale of 5 stika, while others from the 
Vasu Upancara Thus summing up the 
above we find that our Mahabharata from the 
time of its author had a lac of slokas, that its 
8800 slokas being very diflficult are known as 
Kt^las and that the neucleus of the book 
contains 24000 slokas 1 hus the theory that 
the Mahabharata passed through the three 
different stages before it assumed its present 
stage falls to the ground There is a class -of 
scholars who agree with those scholars, referred 
to here-to-fore as to the different stages of 
the book with this exception only, as said be- 
fore, that the epic underwent four different 
stages instead of three and that the book is not 
a compilation of matters composed by different 
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poets at different times but it hads been revised 
and altered four times by Vyasa himself during 
his lifetime In their opimon the book con- 
tained only 4 verses in its original form and 
then developed, stags by stage, containing 
8,800, 24,000 and 100,000 in order Regarding 
the first stage of the book they base their argu- 
ment on a verse of the Svargarohan Parva* 
The slok is, as my knowledge goes, do not 
speak of the book consisting of 4 verses but 
they only state that after the composition of the 
book, the great sage Vyasa gave the gist of 
book to his son Suka in four verses. Other 
points raised by them have already been dis- 
cussed and refuted 

As regards the disagreement of the verses 
and chapters as said by Sauti, it would suffice 
to say that Sauti did not mean exactly a lac 
of slokas by sajing that the work consisted of 
a hundred thousand slokas, but by it he only 
meant a round number that was more or less, 
equal to a hundred thousand. The Mahabharata, 
as we get it now, contains about 84,000 glokas 
excluding Harivamsa which according to Sauti 
contained 12,000 slokas and was thought as a 
part of the Mahabharta So practically the book 
consists of about a lac of glokas in round num- 
ber Besides the present Harivan^a has about 
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16000 slofeas This being added to the number 
of slokas found in the onginal now giv es exactly 
a lac of alokas The book passed through 
mauscripts for more than four thousand 3 ears 
and therefore it is not a matter of great wonder 
that the copyists carried matter of the previous 
chapters to the subsequent ones and vice- 
versa It IS mentioned in the Adi-parva (52 ch ) 
that the sage took full three years to compose 
these vc rscs It is not at all impossible therefore 
that an intellectual giant like Vyasa would 
compose about 300 slokas a day * 

The poet’s prophecy regarding his work (t 
92) has come to be true to the letter Poet like 
Bharavi, Magha, Rajsekhara and others have 
taken the burden of their poems from thi-» 
Mahabharata Ksemendra Vyasa Dasa made a 
poetical abstract of the book known as Bharata- 
manjari in the i ith century, which is the oldest 
book of its kind There are many dramas such 
as, Vent sambJzdja, Utubhanga etc which 
have their subject matters taken from it 
DATE OP THE MAHXBHaRATA 
KuraSnla who flourished in the first half of 
the 8th century A D mentions the Mahabharta 
in his Tantra Varttika The great Vedantist 
philosopher Sankara who wrote his commentary 

* Shelly Fays that he could write 4 to 5 htiiidrecl 
verses at a stress 

w Jjcnsrr i 
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on the Brahma SQtra in Too A. D. refers to 
the Mahabharta as a Smrti 

The famous Sanskrit authors Vana, Suban- 
dhu, and others took the burden of their works 
from the great epic and were acquainted even 
with the Harivamsa which is consideied to be 
its complement These emphasise the theory 
that the poet flourished about sixth or seventh 
century A D 

Several land giants, dated between 480 
and 5 oo A D , quote the Mahabharata as an 
authority teaching the rewards of the pious 
donors and the punishment of impious despoi- 
lers These show that the Mahabharata 

attained its present character before the middle 
of the 5 th century 

There are references to Hindu temples and 
Buddhistic mounds in the epic The latter 
proves Its priority to the growth of Buddhism 

The Yavanas, Pahllavas and Sakas, who 
were brought into India by Alexander's con- 

que=!t m 327 B C , are mentioned as the allies 
of the Kurus 

We have seen already that Vi?nu and Siva 
became prominent deities during the so called 
second stage of the epic. We leam from the 
account of Megasthenes’ that this was the 
case at about 300 B C The above facts 
go to show that the second stage of develop- 
ment of the epic had taken place before the 
4th century B C 
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The Mahabharata as found in the first 
stage perhaps came into existence about the 5 th 
century B C The mention of the Mahabharata 
in A^valayana’s Grhya Sutra, composed about 
5th century B C , confirms the above sugges- 
tion 

It is most probable that the original kernel 
of the epic traces its origin to the ancient con- 
flict between the Kurus and the Pancalas 
Hence the historical germ of the great epic 
cannot be later than the 10th century B C 
as it is found in the Satapatha Brahmana 
According to many oriental scholars the book 
was composed about 1500 B C But the ortho- 
dox view IS that the book was composed by 
Vyasa at the juncture of Dvapara and Kali 
which corresponds to about 3000 B C 

The best commentator of the Mahabharata 
is Nilakagtha of Mahara^tra. Older than 
Nilakantha is one Arjunamiira The earliest 
extant commentator of the great epic is Surya 
Narayana It is now being commented by 
M M Haridasa Siddhanta VagKa 

The epic kernel of the Mahabharata des- 
cribes the fight between the Kauravas and the 
Paj^^davas lasting for eighteen days Dhrta- 
rdatra and Pandu were two brothers The 
former was bom blind and so was excluded 
from the throne in favour of the latter P and u 
having died, Yudhiathira, his eldest son, was 
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taTsen as heir Duryodhana, the eldest son of 
Dhrtara-tra managed by dice-pIay to banish 
the Pandavas, the rightful heirs to the throne, 
for twelve years and one year more in tncogntio 
and took the reins of Government in hts own 
hands The term of exile being over the 
Pandavas returned and asked for their 
throne but Duryodhana, inspite of Sri 
Krisna’s negotiations, was not ready to return 
even the slightest bit of laud without fight 
No alternative being left, the Pandavas 
declared war against the Kauravas Both 
the parties arrayed their soldiers, numbering 
18 aksauhtnis in the famous field of Kuru- 
ks2tra and there ensued the great Bharata 
war wherein all the Ksatriya heroes of India 
and other countries, took the side of one or 
the other The goddess of victory smiled 
upon the Pandavas At the end of the battle 
there were but five souls alive and the w orld 
was rendered heroless. 

Episodes of the. Mahdbksrata 
The episodes of the Mahabharata are nu- 
merous Of these those of Sakuntala, Rama, 
Rsya-srnga, OuSinara givi, the abduction of 
Draupadi, Savitri and Nala are famous 

I . gakimtala -—Once Dusyanta, a descen- 
dant of Puru, went a-hunting in the penance- 
grove of Kanva There he saw gakuntals 
watering the plants of the grove with her female 
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friends The Idng fell in love with her at first 
sight On his approach to them, he knew that 
Kanva was away from the heimitage and the 
duty of hoipitality was entrusted to Sakuntala, 
his fostei-child Dusyanta married her secretly 
in the Gandharva way and left the hermitage 
before the s^ge came After the departure of 
the king vv hen Sakuntala was absorbed in his 
thought, the Grim Sage Durvasa appeared on 
the scene and demanded hospitality, but his 
words fell on the deaf ears of Sakuutala Upon 
this the sage flew into a rage and cursed her 
that the king for whom she neglected her duty 
would iiOt be able to remember her without 
seeing the ring he had given her as a keep-sake 
at the time of separation Sakuntala later on 
became big with child and the saye knowing 
the cause of this through meditation resolved 
to send her to the king Sakuntala on her way 
to Dusyanta’s place lost the ring and was rejec- 
ted by the king She was then borne away 
to heaven by Menaka, her mother It so 
happened that a fisherman was charged 
with the theft of a royal ring When this was 
reported to the king, he summoned the man 
to his presence to know how he had come by 
it At once the story of Sankuntala. a’”oke 
into his memory and he felt very sad Then 
Matali, the chiirioteer of Indra, came down from 
heaven and informed Dusyanta that his help 
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V. as required by Indra for killing a demon The 
kiog at once started for hea\en and defeated the 
demon in fight On hi3 way back from heaven 
he met ^akuntala with her son Bharata m the 
hermitage of Ka^yapa and was reunited with 
her 

2 Riima — Rama the eldest son of king 
Dasaratha of A>odh>a, married Sita, daughter 
of Janaka of Mithila Dasaratha promised 
Kaikeyi tv o boons, when he was pleased 
with her services before Kaikeyi now asked 
for those tv, o boons She wanted that by 
these two Rama should be banished for four- 
teen years and Bharata her son ascend the 
throne. Rama accordingly left the kingdom 
with his brother Laksmalia and his wife Sita 
and dwelt for some time in the Dandaka forest 
Sita was stolen away by Ravana, the Raksasa 
king of Lanka (Ceylon) Rama, making allia- 
nce with Sugriva, Hanuman and other chiefs 
of Kiskindhj a, made for Lanka and having 
killed Ravana in the battle rescued ‘;it5 He 
then came over to Ayodhya and became king 

3 Rsyaslinga — Rsya^inga, son of the 
sage Vibhandaka was engaged as a priest by 
king LomapSda to do a sacrifice when there 
was a drought in his kingdom RsyaSrnga 
produced rain and was rewarded with the hand 
of Santa whom Lomapada took as adopted 
daughter from Dasaratha, his fnend. Then 
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the sage being invited by Dasaratha had gone 
to his capital and performed Putresti sacrifice 
for him This resulted in the birth of Rama 
and his brothers 

4 Sivi : — King §ivi, son of Usinara, was 
famous for his munificence It is said that Indra 
and Fire god (Agni) in the guise of a hawk and 
a falcon respectively appeared before the king to 
test him The pigeon for fear of its life took 
shelter with the king, whereupon the hawk 
asked the king to give him it as his food The 
king thereupon was ready to give the hawk 
some flesh from his own body equal in weight 
to that of the pigeon instead At last he to 
keep his words was ready to sacrifice his own 
his life even Thereupon Indra and Agni took 
their respective forms and praised the king 
highly for his virtuous deeds and went away 

5 Abduction of Draupadi — When Drau- 
padi was livmg in eiole with the Pardavas in 
the Ramyaka forest, Jayadratha, king of 
Sindhu, fell in love with her at her sight 
Once when Draupadi was alone in the cottage 
he took her forably on his chariot and began 
to flee away The Pandavas on their return 
found the cottage empty and following Jaya- 
dratha in hot haste killed his body guasds 
Then th^ took hold of Jayadratha and insulted 
him in various ways. And the Pandavas retur- 
ned with Draupadi to their cottage. 
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6 Savitn — Savitn, the only daughter of 
ng Aavapati of Madra, was famous for her 
beauty and virtue She being ordered by her Story of 
father to choose a husband for herself went 
.vith the ministers and selected SafyavSna, son 
of king Dyuraatsena of Salya, w'ho, defeated 
by his enemies, took abode in the forest and 
lived the life of a hermit Karada, the divine 
sage, protested against this marriage ais Satya- 
vana was doomed to die after a 3''ear. Savitn, 
who gave her heart to Satyavana was obstinate 
land so the king gave his consent to it They 
were soon married SatySvana’s span of life vv^as 
decreasing Savitn took a vow called Tkree- 
sntghts and after its completion followed Satya- 
vana when he was going to collect sacrificial 
fuel in a forest There while chopping a dry 
bough he felt uneasy and lay down placing 
his head on the lap of Savitrl Yama appeared 
311 the scene to take the life of Sat>avana but 
■seeing her unflinching devotion to her husband 
promised her three boons By virtue of one of 
these her father in law got back his ^es and by 
another he was restored to his kingdoms By 
the third she was to be the mother of a hundred 
sons By this third boon the God of death was 
checkmated and he gave SatyavSna back to 
Savitri. Then they lived long in happiness 

7 Nala — Nala, king of Nigadha, was a 

man of matchless beauty and high virtue He 
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was attracted by the peerless beauty of Dama.- 
yanti, daughter of king Bhima It is saitf 
Damayaati jjjat he sent a swan to this lady as his messen- 
ger From it she came to know of the virtue^ 
and beauty of Nala and fell m love with him 
Damayanti’s choice of husband by herseir 
being proclaimed Nala started for Vidarbha, 
On his way he met Indra and other lords op 
the quaiteis who too were going to the 
mamage assemblage. These gods sent Nala 
to Damayanti, to inform her of their love for 
her The gods knowing the deep love oF 
Damayanti towards Nala took the shape of 
Nala and sat in the meeting Dayamanti 
was able to recognise Nala and put the- 
wedding wreaths round his neck whereuponj 
the gods were pleased with her and left the 
place after blessing her. The gods on their 
return met with DvSpara and Kali Kali was 
angry and resolved to bring ruin upon her by 
hook or by crook. In consequence of his trick 
Nala was bound to leave his kingdom and ta- 
reside in a forest with his wife After many 
viassitudes of life Damyanti, separated from 
Nala, went to her father’s house. There her 
choice of husband being again declared Nala. 
who acted as a charioteer of king Vahuka of 

Oudh went to Vidrbha and was reunited with 
Damayanti. Therefrom he went to his king- 
with his wife and spent the rest of his- 
days hai^ny. 
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Ihree n^azn editions of ihe Epic 

1 Calcutta edition — This was published 

in 4 volumes in 1834-39 the Hamam^a 

but without any commentarv 

2 Madras edition — This^ printed in Tele- 
gu character, came out in four volumes in 1855- 
60, including Harivani^a and extracts from 
Nilakantha^s commentary 

3 Bombay edition — This was published 
in Bombay in 1863 with Nilakantha’s commen- 
tary but without Hanva n^a, and is decidedly 
the best edition as regards readings 
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1. Origin of the Ramayana — It is 
said that the Ramaya^ia was composed by 
the great sage Valmiki living on the bank 
of the Ganges The sage at first taught 
this to Lava and Ku^a, who sang it at the 
Hcrse sacrifice (Asvamedhayajna) of Rama 
Candra before a great assemblage Profe- 
ssor Macdonell is of opinion that the Rams 
yaiia was composed at Ko^ala 

2 Body of the Epic j— -In its present 
form the epic contains some 24000 Slokas 
distributed into seven books called Kandas, 
These are Adi, Ayodhya, Ara^ya, Kiskm- 
dhya, Sundara, Lanka, and Uttara 

The Adi Kanda describes the birth of Rama, 
Bharata, Lak mana and Satrughna, their 
marriage with Sita, Mandavi, frmila, and 
Sruta-kirti respectively. It also gives an account 
of the fore-fathers of Rama, descent of the 
Ganges and the humiliation of Para^urama 

At the outset of the Ayodhya Kanda we 
find that Da^aratha wishes to make Ramacandra 
heir-apparent and consults with Vasistha and 
his ministers for the inaugration ceremony of 
Rama At the instigation of Manthara Kaikayi 
asked Da^aratha to banish Rama for fourteen 
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j ears and install her ow n son Bharata in his 
place for the two boons promised to her formerly 
b> Da=aratha Ramacandra abiding by the 
orders of his father started for the forest 'n ith 
I^akamana and Sita amidst the wailings of the 
citizens He struck friendship with Guhaka and 
then went to the hermistage of Bharadv aja and 
^almiki Dasaratha died after a few days 
Bharata was sent for and came to the capital to 
perform the funeral ceremony He went to 
Rama to brmg him back but Ramcandra could 
not be induced to take back the kingdom 
Bharata returned with the sandals of Rama- 
caadra and placing them on the throne at 
Nandigram governed the country as a Vice- 
regent of Rama. 

Ramacandra entered into the Dandaka 
forest, killed BirSdha, Khara, Dusana and 
Marica in the guise of a stag Ra\ana witli a 
\ lew to retaliate upon Rama for the insult he 
threw upon Stirpanakha by severing her nose 
and ears stole aw'ay Sita and bronght her o\ er 
to Lanka 

RSma makes friends with Sugriva, Hanu- 
man and others, kills Vali and sends messeng- 
ers in search of Sita The monkeys meet 
Sampati and know from him the where-abouts 
of Sita 

Hanuman crosses the ocean, fights with 
LankS disguised as a demoness and enters into 
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the inner apartments of Ravana. He then 
goes to the Asoka forest, meets Sita there and 
converses with her. Taking a signet nng from 
Sita Hanuman becomes ready to return to 
Kiskindbya but before starting he breaks the 
pleasure garden into pieces, fights with the 
Raksasas, kills many of them and then bums 
Lanka to ashes He then pays a visit to Sita 
again and starts for Kiakindhya and reaching 
there safe, presents Rama with the signet nng 
of Sita. 

Ramacandra makes Nala construct a bidge 
over the sea and reaches Lanka with his 
allies He makes alliance with Vibhisana and 
after a long fight of ten mo iths kills Ravana 
with his friends, relations and captures Lanka. 
He then made VibhTsaQ.a king of Lanka and 
returned to Ayodhya with Sita, Laks na^a and 
his friends The coronation ceremony of 
Ramacandra being over, the Raksasas and 
Vanaras departed to their respective kingdoms 
and Ramacandra ruled the kingdom for many 
years with the help of his brothers. 

Agastya comes to Ramacandra after the in- 
auguration ceremony and relates to him the 
birth of Ravana and his brothers, and Ravana's 
conquest for the world, etc On hearing a 
rumour regarding Sita he resolves to banish 
her and asks Laksmana to do it Laksmana 
takes Sita to the hermitage of Valmiki and 
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leaves her there Rama makes preparation for 
a horse-sacrifice and lets loose the consecrated 

■horse guarded by Candraketn On the re- 
turn of the horse the great sacrifice commences, 
^almlki with Kuia and Lava attends the cere- 
mony and the two brothers narrate the stoiy 
'of the RSmayaria there Sita was sent for and 
when she appeared Ramacandra asked her to 
give the proof of her chastity Whereupon Siti. 
‘Entered into the nether world Kala disguised 
as a sage came to Ramacandra and managed 
somehow to induce RSma to forsake Laksmana. 


Jvusa and Lava were installed as kings and 
Ramacandra with Vanaras, Raksasas and princi- 
'pal citizens entered into the waters of the Saraju. 

The valuable researches of professor 
Jacobi have shown that the five books (II- 
'VI ) form the nucleus and that the first and 
-seventh books were subsequently added to 
it The following arguments are adduced to 
•support this statement 

(a) Several passages of the first book 
are directly at variance with the statement 
•of the other books 

(b) The mam story of the epic is con- 
'cluded in the sixth book and so there is no 
necessity of the seventh 

(c) Moreover we get two tables of conte- 
nts in the book, one of which takes no notice 
of the first and last books. 

The composition of the last book seems 
to be a work of an unripen hand and my 
'firm conviction is that it was added after- 
word As regards the first book, I believe, 
fit formed a part of the original 
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3 Three recensions : — There are three 
recensions of the Ramayana also These 
are~The Wesi Indian, the Bengal, and the 
Bombay editions 

4 Date of the Ramaaya^ia ; -The or- 
ginal portion of the Racuayana, say some 
scholars, was most probably composed in the- 
5 th century B C and additions were made 
sometime after 3 oo B C Professor Macdo- 
nell supports this view by saying that the 
original portion of the Ramaya^a was com- 
posed before the epic kernal of the Maha- 
bharata assumed definite shape Farther he 
proves it from the fact .that the heroes of 
the Ramaya^a are often mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, while those of the latter find 
hardly any place in the former The con- 
nection of the Ramayana with the Buddhis- 
tic literature helps in ascertaining its date 
One of the pah Birth stones gives the storv 
of the Ramayana in some altered shape 
These prove that the origin of the Ramaya- 
na must precede the Buddhistic period 

The Ramayana takes no notice of 
Pataliputra though near this very city 
Rama marched on his way to the forest 
Pataliputra or modem Patna was founded/ 
by Kalasoka during whose reign the second 
Buddhistic couucil was held in 380 B C Ther 
author of the lx>ok has mentioned some- 
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minor cities such ss Kausambi, and Ka- 
nya Kubja Had Pataliputra existed at the 
t*me he would ha\e certainly mentio.ied it 
This makes its composition to be earlier 
than the fourth century B C In the original 
part of the Ratnaya^a we do not get Saketa 
as the name of Ajodhya The Budddhists, 
Jamas, Greeks and Patanjali in his Mahs- 
hha\ya assign this name to Ayodhya This 
points to the conclusion that the Ramayana 
was composed before their time The earliest 
Buddhistic literature being composed in the 
5th century B C , it can safely be assumed 
that the Ramayana was composed in the 
6th century B C at the latest. 

As IS seen from the body of the book 
The Ramayana aims at popularity About 
the time of Paeiini Prakrit was the dialect of 
the country where the Epic was composed 
The language in which the book has been 
compoesd could not be understood by the 
people in general, besides, some of its words 
do not tally with the system of Panim for 
their formations Both of these go to show 
that the book was composed at pre pinin- 
penod Pa lini, as the accepted opinion goes, 
flouished in the fourth century B C, but 
Professor Goldstucker is of opinion that hts 
date cannot be later than the 8th century 
B C If Goldstucker’s opinion is taken to be 
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correct, the composition of the Ramayana 
took place at about 9th century B. C. The 
Mahabharata, it has now been proved deci- 
dedly, was composed about 1 500 B C The 
Ramayana as it precedes the Mahabharata^ 
was composed at least about 2000 B C- 
Besides we get the name Ikahvaku, Rama 
and Dasratha in the Rgveda, therefore the 
historical germ of the epic dates back to 
alxiut 4000 B. C 

Tlie style of the Ravtayana 
Valmiki is rich in similes He often uses 
the cognate figure called rupaka or identifica- 
tions He also employs other ornaments 
■s*yie. familiar to the classical iJoets and the style 
of his description almost equals that of the 
classical poets. The Ramayana in fact repre- 
sents the dawn of the later artificial 
kavyas Valmiki is called the Adi Kavi or 
first foet because he was the first to com- 
pose the following verse in sloka metre 
after the Vedic period 

\ nfjtstr tww w 1 

The two farts of the Rdmdyana 
The original Rsmayana consists of two 
distinct parts The fiist describes the 
Ttfo parts events of the court of king Dasaratha at 

<jI the epic , , 

Ayodhya. and other consequences- There 
is nothing fantastic in the narrative The 
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■Becond is based on myths and is full of 
marvels and fantacies Messrs Lassen and 
Weber are of opinion that the story was 
intended to represent allegorically the 
first attempts of the Aryans to conquer the 
Deccan 

According to Prof Jacobi it is based on the 
Indian mythology Sit a can be traced to 
the Rgveda where she appears as the furr- the^Rsmi- 
ow personified and invoked as a goddess. 

Rama would be no other than Indra and 
bis quarrel with Ravana corresponds to 
■the Indra Vrta-myth of the Rgveda, The 
rape of Sita has its prototype in the steal- 
ing of the cows by Pag.is and recovery of 
them by Indra Maruti represents Indra’s 
alliance with the dog Sarama and the Maruts 
in his conflict with Vrtra Sarama crossed 
the waters of the river Rosa as Maruti did 
that of ocean and traced the cows 

Story of the Rarndyana 
Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya had four 
sons — Rama, Bharata, Laksmana and 
Satrughna Dasaratha, being old resolved 
to declare Rama, hts eldest son, as Yuvaraja Sibjeob 
or heir-apparent But Kaikeyi, his second 
queen.whom Dag iratha previously promised 
two boons, came forward and asked for her 
•boons By one she wanted to banish Ratna 
for fourteen years and by the other to 
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instal Bharata, her son, as Yuvaraj't. Rama 
accordingly went to the forest accompanied 
by his beloved brother Laksmana and faith- 
ful wife Sits. But as ill luck would have 
jt Sita was stolen therefrom by Ravana, 
the Raksasa king of Lank? Rama made 
alliance with Sugriva, king of Kiskindhya, 
Hanuman and others, and going over to 
Lanka killed Ravana with his family and 
rescued Sita Then returning to Ayodhya 
he tock tbe reins of government in his own 
hands fiom Bharata who acted as a regent 
of Rama during his absence 

7 he Episodes of the Ramayanci 

The Ramayaiia contains several interesting 
episodes, of which the descent of the Ganges, 
the story of Visvamitia and the origin of the 
sloka are famous 

I Descent of the Ganges — The horse of 
the horse-sacnfice of Sagara being stolen by 
indra, his st-s:ty thousand sons went, far and 
wide, in search of him They dug the earth 
with <-pades and found him standing by Kapila 
They thereupon hurled vol les of insulting 
words upon Kapila and were reduced to ashes 
by the angry sage Then their desendants with £ 
view to sanctify the remains of their ancestors 
tried in vain for centuries to bring down the 
divine Ganges from heaven At last Bhagi- 
ratha was able, on account of his hard penan 
ces, to bring down the heavenly river 
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2 Visvamitra — Once Visvamitra went to 
the hermitage of Vasistha and w as highly 
entertained by the sage Everything was 
done by the miraculous power of his cow. 
Seeing tliis ViSamitra took the cow forcibly 
with him at the time of his departure from 
the grove. The co v looked piteously at the 
sage and understanding that he had no power 
to save her from the iron grip of the king pro- 
duced mighty so'diers from her body and 
routed the royal force The king thus over 
powered by the Brahminical power gave him- 
self up to severe penances and attained Brah- 
manhood And at last he was reconciled ivith 
t he noble sage Vasistha 

3 Origin of Sloka — ^Valmiki while sitting 
by the nver Tamasa for the purpose of ablution 
saw once a hunter kill a heron out of a loving 
pair. He was keenly moved at the grief of 
the female bird and gave vent to his sorrow 
by the following Sloka that came out of his 
mouth all of a sudden 

It IS said that no verse was composed in 
•such a metre before this in classical literature 
It runs thus — 

*‘*n uRrer srre# 1 

Popularity of tJie Ramsyana 

The epic says that the Eamayana will sur- 
vive upon the lips of men as long as mountain- 
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range stands and rivers flow upon the earth - 
This prophecy has been abundantly fulfilledl 
Its ‘^tones furnish the subjects of many Sans- 
krit poems and play» It delights the hearts- 
of myriads of Indians even now 
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PURANAS. 

Definition — ^The theogomcal treatisss 
dealing more or less with the fivefold to- 
pics, viz (i)pnmary creation,(2) dissolution, 
(3) genealogy of gods and patriarchs, (4) 
reigns of Manus (mundane cycles) and (5) 
instructive legends in connection with royal 
families, go under the general name of the 
Puranas* The term Ptirdna originally 
meant‘*Fura^am akbySnam” as is evidenced 
by vedic legends. The name purs^a is sig- 
nificant in as much as they fill up the gap 
left by the vedas 

Its Origin and antiquity — According to 
orthodox Hindus the Purag.as like the 
Vedas, were the breathing of the Absolute 
Being or Brama * It is said in the Agni and 
Matsya purauas tliat Parana at first was 
remembered by Brahma and then the four 
Vedas came out of his four mouths.? The- 
popular belief is that all the 18 puraQas 
with an equal number ol upapuranas were 
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composed by Krf^a Dvaipayana Vylsa. 
The close study of the vedic literature 
would show that the Puranas reach back 
to great antiquity and are rooted in them. 
The germ of a large number of pauranic 
Saurces of legends is scattered in many of the Rgveda- 
• hepuran'is Jjyjjjjjg Many legends familiar in the 

Brahmans reappear in the Puranas in slight- 
ly modified forms The very name Purania 
indicates its remotest antiquity The Athar- 
vaveia (xi 7 24f,x 6) mentions the name 
of puraaa along with the four Vedas But 
the existence of tieatises known as purania 
IS proved directly in the sutra literature 
The Dharma Stltra of Gautama, which is 
supposed to be the o’dest work of the lend 
mentions the name of the pura las together 
with the Vedas, the law books and the 
vedangas and hence there remains no doubt 
that it speaks of some particular treatises by 
the term purini The Apastambi Dharma 
sStra also (which is supposed by the scholars 
to be very old), has two passages among num- 
erous qutations from the purauas and a 
third from the Bhavuja Pura la (but it is 
not found in the modern printed edition) 
These are sufficient guarantees for the 
existence of puranas and for their antiquity. 
The above mentioned Dharma Sutras, in the 
opinion of some scholars, belong to the fiifth 
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or fourth century B C and therefore these 
literatures go back at least to 6th century 
B C It may be that our modern puranas 
are but recasts of the older works design- 
ated as puranas and for this their existence 
cannot be denied The HariTamsa which 
IS a supplement to the Mahabharat, quotes 
Vayu Parana which exactly agrees with 
the Vayupurana that has come down to us 
The Mahabharat { 1 2 82-83 ) also men- 
tions the names of Visnu and Bhabisy^a- 
puranas • 

Position of Pursnas in Indian 
Literature 

It IS very difficult to find out the exact 
position of the puragas in Indian literature 
Prof Bailer describes them as "popular 
sectarian compilations of mythology, phi- 
losophy, history and sacred law intended, 
as they are now used, for the instruction of 
the unlettered mass, including the upper 
division of the gudra Var^a" ( Laws of 
Manu S B E X X V. P XCi ) Mr 
Pargiter and J. N Farguhar also echo the 
samething in the following lines “They 

» whS i it 
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afford us far greater insight into all aspects 
and phases of Hinduism — its mjthologj^ 
its idol worship, its theism and pantheism. 
Its love of God, its philosophy, its super- 
stitions^ its festivalb and ceremonies and 
and its ethics than any other works'^ (vide 
Paigiter, E R E X pp 451 and J.N Fer- 
guhar. Outlines of the Religious Literature 
of India p 136 ). The Mahabharata for 
the greater part and the Harivamsa almost- 
entirely partake of the nature of the 
Puraaas The later books and chapters of 
the Ramayana too are nothing but puranas 
There are numerous myths, legends 
and didactic matters of the pura^as in 
common with the epics The five fold 
charactercstics of the ordinary puranas 
and the tenfold charactci istics « of the 
Mahapura^as, as given by the puranas 
themselves, show that they aie, to speak 

briefly, a compendium of treatises secular 
or spiritual 

Puranas — thetr ^elatzon with the Vedas 
It IS said that the Puranas are the 
fifth jVeda “f Itihasa, which is a part of 
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the puranas, is also called the fifth Veda 
in the Ch3Qdog\ a upanisad * The Maha- 
bharatx «ajs that the Vedas should be 
swollen by histones ai.d puranas But 
the Vedas cannot be filled up by noa-vediC 
texts, so, according to the orthodox view 
these books are pait and parcel of the 
Vedas 

Classes of Puranas — ihetf number 
and divisions 

Tnere are two broaJ divisions of the pu- 
ri.nas — the puranas and Mahapuranas in 
accordance with the fivefold and tenfold cha- 
racteristics possessed by them as has 
been said before The puranas are didactic The Paranaa 
in character and sectarian m purpose zaot^ri&tios 
Prom the sectarian stand point they fall 
under three heads — the Vaisnava, the 

Saiva and the Brahma puranas There are 
eighteen puranas and these are divided 
equally in three groups to magnify the glory 
of Visnu, Siva and Brahma respective y. This 
we find that the pauramc doctrines con- 
sists mainly of the worship of the Trinity— ^ 

Brahma, \i?nu and Mahegvara Rajoguna 
is predominant in BrahmS, Sattvagu^a is 
predominent in Vi§nu and tamoguna is 
predominent m Mahe^war So in the last 

^ I 
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section of the Fadma Parana we find the 
paranas divided into three classes in accor- 
dance with the three gugas, the rajah, the 
Sattva and the Tanaha So they are also 
called the Rajasik, Sattvik and Tamasik 
ParSnas • This list ofPadma Puraga corres- 
ponds exactly to that given in the Vilnu 
purana but some puranas read Vayu in place 
of gaiva Puran, vsrhile others take Vayu in 
lieu of Brhama which is taken as Parana 
Samhita. It is said that the puragias like the 
Vedas were formerly one undivided whole 
consisting of a hundred crores of slokas, 
which explain how the fourfold pursuits 
of human desire, viz, dharma, artha, Kama 
and moksa, can be attained In course of 
time people were disgusted to study such 
a bulky and unwieldy text So Krisna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa, an incarnation of Lord 
Viai}.u, divided and arranged it in l8 parts. 
Each of these parts came to be known as a 
purana The words of Brahma unto Marichi 

in the Bphannarad!ya pur^a support the 
above statement 

* w 1 
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Pauranic creation -The panrSaic 

creation corresponds to that of the Samkhya 
Philosophy and the code of Manu some- 
what modified In the Samkhya philoso- 
phy convulsion in the primordial matter is 
caused by the presence of Puruaa, where- 
as in the puranas it is the volition of 
Brahma that causes this disturbance The 
state of equilibrium of the three gu^as, 
sattva, rajah and tamah, is Praknti When 
this equlibnum is disturbed, Prakrti march- 
es upon its courses of evolution and there 
appear 24 categories known as 24 tattvas 
Purusa coming in contact with Prakrti, 
his own power, manifests himself as Igvara 
and the threefold divinities, Brahma, Visnu 
and giva. In Igvara there is pure sattva- 
guij.a, while m Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
there is predominence of rajah, sattva and 
tamah gunas respectively Being desirous of 
creation Brahma created Birst who in his 
turn created ten Prajapaties These Praja- 
paties .created men. ,This manifested world 
at the end of a Manvantar enters into Bra- 
hma and remains there in its potential state 
till new creation begins This state is known 
as Pratisarga or^resolution By Vamga is 
meant the genealogy of gods, sages, and 
kings Manvantar is the time presided 
over by a particular Manu. This com- 
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prises 71 yagas, where a yuga is the 
sometotal of Satj’a, Treta, Dvapai and 
Kali There are 14 Manus, -viz, il) 

Names of <2) (3) ( 4 >) «n?W (5) (6) 

Manns aad (7) (8) (9) (3 0) (11) 

>l;i) 4 ci<jiw (13) and (14 

Now we are living in the time o*^ Vaiva- 
svata jVana 

Legendary accounts m connection 
with gods, sages and kings with an eye 
to the instruction of people go by the gene- 
ral name of Vamsanucant Vis>nuparana 
(3 6 25 ) says that all the puranas descnbe 
these five things But unfortunately all 
Puranas these five things are not found in many 
purSnas This discrepancy is in coiroboration 
of our statement that the modern puranas 
are but recasts of the old ones Besides this 
there are other reasons also to arrive at 
the above conclusion 

It IS found that the total number 
of ^lokas in all the pu ans is 400,000 
Number of The Matsya, the Agni, the Brahma Vai- 
tamed m Yalta and the Devi Bhagavata give 

the pnranas jijj account of them From this we can 
know that (i) Visnxt pura? has 23000 vers- 
Vifuu and ^ book as we get it now contains 

(2) The original Brahma 
Pura I IS said to have lo,ooo giokas, but 
the purS^ edited by VangavSs! Press con- 
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tains 15000 sblias, showing clearly that 
about a third of it has been interpolated 
' 3 ) The original Padma puran had 559^00 
s'okas The ongmarpuian, it is stated, had 
five sections viz, Sris-ikhandr, Bhuraikhan- 
da, Patalkhanda and Uttarkhanda, but the 
present edition conttains Brahmakhanda 
and Krna\ogikhauda m addition to them 
it contains, moreover, many things which 
are nut found in its Anukramanika The 
Vavu puran, as we have said before, is taken 
in lieu of biva pura 1 (i) The original Vayu 

puran had *2'4,000 sink as, but the Vangavasi 
edition has 19,000 ^lokas This has 6 Sma- 
hitas, namely, -spr, ’srr, 
and but the oiigiual Siva puran had 12 
Samhitas (n) ‘There is a controversy with 
regard to the BSisLgavata puran It is 
believed by some that De\l Bhagavata is 
the reil Bhagavata purari, while the 
Bhagavata in its present form is but an 
Upapurao In the opinion of some this 
Bhagavata was composed by Vopideva 
Gosvaml But there is a mauuscript of the 
Bhagavata puran in the library of the 
Queen’s College, Benaress, written in the 
12th Century AD, much earlier than the 
time of Vopadeva Besides, the temple of 
Pahadpur has sone pictures that tally 
exactly with some scenes of the Bhagavata. 
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Tt© Bhaga- 
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The Har- 
kondeyft, 
Bhabi^ya, 
Brahma 
vairarta 
Varaba, and 
Liuga 
Pnraras — 
their verses 


This temple is thought to belong to the 
Buddhistic period. Therefore there remains 
no doubt with regard to its antiquity The 
original Bhagavata had 18,000 <lokas. 

( 6 ) The original Agmpuran had 15,800 
slokas Besides it contains many things, 
such as, metre, figures of speech, astro- 
nomy, grammar etc which do not come 
within the purview of the puranas 
( 7 ) The original Naradiya purana had 
25,000 glokas, the modern puran falls short 
of it ( 8 ) The original Markandeya puraiL 
had 9000 alokas, while the present purSn. has 
only 7 ooo islokas (9) The original Bhavisya 
puran had I 4 , 5 oo llokas, but the present 
printed purafl. has 2)000 llokas, moreover it 
does not tally with the account as given 
in th'* Matsya puian (10) The original 
Brahma Vaivarta pura^ji had i8,Ooo 
dokas, the present printed edition does 
not agree with the number. The index 
of the book is not similar to that given 
in the Naradiya puran (ii) The original 
Varsha puran had 34,000 slokas, but the 
Vangavasi edition has only 9 000 Besides 
it contains many things which do not fall 
in the province of the puranas, ( i 2 ) The 
original Linga pura^ had 15000 slokas, but 
the number found in the Vangbasi edition 
is less than that. ( 13 ) The original 
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Skanda pnrafli, according to the Matsja 
and the Agni purans had 8 i,ioo or 84,000 
^lokas, but according to Bhabisya puran. 
the number was 100,000 Besides, it is stated 
that the puran had 6 Samhitas, viz, 

siiSt and 

but in the printed edition we get seven 

sections — fw, ^iTsp*i. *iunc and wre- 
( 14 ) The original Vamana Puran. is said 

to contain the four Samhitas — Mahesvan, 
Bhaga\ati, Saun and Ga^iesvan, each con- 
taining a thousand slokas This is not found 
in the present printed edition (15) The 
original Kurma Purana had four sections — 
Brahma, Bhagavati, Saun and Vaisnavl, 
but the present printed edition has only the 
Brahmi section, which is only a part of the 
whole. (16) The original Matsya Purana had 
50 chapters consisting of i4ooo Slokas but it 
is not found in the present pnnted edition 
(i7) According to some Purans the original 
Garuda Purana had 18,ooo slokas, while 
according to other Purans, the number was 
iSooo distributed into two sections, Purva 
Kha da, and Uttara Kha^da The present 
printed edition has cniy iiooo Slokas. 
(1 3) The original Vayu purSi had 2 I 000 
slokas but the present printed edition con- 
tains less number. 

The Puragias, as we have said before, 
are divided into three classes in as much as 


The Skania 
piir^9s — ifcs 
verses 


Tbe Taman^, 
the Kurma, 
the Matej-a, 
the Garu4a 
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they magnify the glory of Brahma, V snu 
Vai,S“nd or Civa T.ie Visau, Naradiya, Bhagara- 
S'aiyaparan- ^ G iruda. Padma and Varaha are saced 
names and to Visnu , the Matsya^ Kurma, L^nga, 
«atter^ VSyu, Skanda and Agni are sacred to 
Siva and the Brahmanda, Brahma 
Vaivarta, Marka?:deya, Bhavisya, Vamana 
and Brahma an <!acred to B''ahtna VVe 
give below a table of these Poranas and a 
short description of them all 




^ ' I I I ! ' i, ' ' 


^ ^ 

The Brahma Puiaa, says the Visigiu 
Parag., is the oldest of all and therefore we 
begin with this. 

j Brahms — The earlier chapters give a 

Brahma description of the ere ition and an account 

enbaeet of the solar and lunar dynasties up to 

matter time ot Kr*na Then follows a descrip- 

tion of the uiiverse and an account of 
Onssa with its holy places and the temples 
of Jagannatha and Konarka To this suc- 
ceeds a description o{ the life of Kr^na. 
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The work erds w ith an account o‘ the Yoga. 
It d^sc-ibes al‘=o Yugadharma, Varna=rama- 
dharma, T'rtl.a ard the o.igin of the Ganga. 

? B^ahuiiniLi — This is not found as 
a col’ec'ue work, but exists on’y m frag- 
ments Adlnatma Ra rajana is cnsicered 
to be d part o'" this purana. In the list of 
puta^as^^ivea in the Kunna puraXl, the eigh- 
teenth p Iran IS called Vajabija Brahmanda 
and therefo’"e, la 1133 op n.on, this puran. is 
other\vi=e known as Va^n puran It is 
di\ ide into four sections — the Praki n apada, 
Anu-angacada, Upodgbatapada and Upa- 
shamharapada In it w’e find the descriptions 
of creation, kaipas, different >ugas, man- 
vantcir, d\ nasties of kings and divisions of 
earth 

3 Brahmavatvarta — This is diviled in- 
to four sections — Brahma, PrakHi, Gane^a 
and Srikuna The first describes creation, 
quarrel between Narad and Br ih ra, attain- 
ment of true knowledge etc The second 
gives an account of Primo’'dial Natuie and 
various vovvis and worship. The third gives 
an account of the birth of Gane^a and 
Kar tike3 a and of the legends of Para^urama. 

^ 'XLr Winternitz tltmks that tbe description of the 
temple of KonSrkfk was a later interpolation as tbe 
temple was not bmlfc rnitll 1241 A, D (Vide bis Indian 
Literature vol 1 p 535) But it may be that tbe reference 
18 not to tbe modem temple 


Subject 
matter of 
the Brahma- 
nda rnrdna 


Brahma vai- 
varta Para 
na— Its sub- 
ject matter 
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Uarkan^eya 

Para a. — its 

sabjeot 

matter 


Subject 
matter of 
the Bhavi^- 
ya Parana 


The fourth has an account of the birth of 
gnkrsna and his glorious deeds 

4 Jl^dr -It is one of the most 
important and interesting of the puranas 
The purana is called Markandlya after its 
narrater, the sage Markandeya It is one of 
the oldest purSnas too. The Sapta-Satl Candi, 
which is read regularly or occasionally in 
many Hindu houses and specially in connec- 
tion with the Durga Fuji, festival, forms 
a part of it It is curious to note here that 
like the older puranas it*does not extol Vispu 
and §iva in a way in which the other purijgL- 
as do In it Indra, Brahma, Agni and Surya 
occupy a prominent place, like anaent Vedic 
deities. There is a series of legends here, 
viz, the legends of Hariscandra, Haihaya, 
Madalasa, Alaika, Avijit, Tulasi, Rama- 
candra, Pururavah, Krsna etc. Besides it 
describes various kinds of creation, man van- 
tar, nine sorts of virtue etc The lunar 
dynasty, the race of Yadu and the family of 
Kusa are also described here. 

5. Bhcan^ya — As the name indicates, 
the work gives an account regarding 
what would happen in the future But 
we are frustrated in our hopes The work 
treats of creation and explains the 
Samsklras and the duties of different castes 
and orders of life. This is a sort of the 
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manual of religious office The number of 
legends is \ ery scanty. The Naga Pancami 
festival and the worship of the sun in Saka- 
dvipa occupy a considerable section of the 
book Many vows and mahalmya®, both 
modern and ancient, claim to be a part of 
this or Bhabisyottara purana, which seems to 
be a continuation of this pura^^a 

6 Vdtnana — The woik begins v- ith an 
account of theVamana incarnation of Visiu, 
whence it derived its name The incarnations 
of Vifnu in general are also dealt with in 
some chapters This also describes the 
legends of Dakia's sacrifice, the burning 
of Kamadeva, the marriage of 5 iva and 
Uma and of the birth of Kartikeya Des* 
criptions of some holy places too are found 
m the work 

7. Vt^nu — In this book Vis^u is glori- 
fied and worshipped as the highest deity. 
The Vaisnavas, specially the Visnuite sect 
of the Ramanujas, take it as an authority on 
thdr religion It is one of the oldest purai?as 
This IS divided into six books. The first 
book speaks of the creation of Vi$9U and 
LaksmI. Attached to the acxount of crea. 


Vaxaana 
Parana— its 
puliject 
matter 


Vi?nu 

subject 

matter 


^ upr «ipri 
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Subject- 
matter of 
tfhe Karadl- 
y» Purane 


tion of gods, demons and primal ancestors- 
of human race, there are numerons my 
logical t arratiYes^ allegories and legends of 
ancient kings and sages The second book 
describes the earth with its seven islands 
and seven seas It gives the legend of 
the king Bharata m connection with Bharata* 
varsa The third book gives an account of 
the Vedas and its division by V>asa, defiries 
puranas and enumerates their number It also 
gives an account of the Manus and the ages 
they rule over Then ib discussed how one 
may attain salvation It is followed by 
an exposition on the duties of castes and 
orders of life ( mms ) The fourth book 
gives an account of the solar and lunar 
races <tlong with legends connected there- 
with There is also a brief account 
of Rama-legend The fifth book gives in 
detail the biography of Knsna resembling 
the account of Hanvauga, The sixth book 
describes the four yugas and different kinds 
of dissolution. The last chapter briefly 
recapitulates the contents of the whole 
purag.a and ends with the praise of 

8 Naradiya Purana — This puraij is gene- 
rally called Brhannaradiya pura^a in order 
to distinguish it from the Naradiya upa- 
pura^a. He (Nenrada) preaches the doctrine 
of Visau-bhakti Various legends ar^ told 
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here with a view to I'lustrate the Vi»nu cult 
It contains a list of sms and corres- 
ponding punishment to be suGered at hell 
Duties of castes and a^raairs too obta n m 
some chapters. 

9 Bhsgavata — This woik exerts at 
present a great influence on the life 
and thought of t'^e adherents of the bl aga- 
vata sect This holy scripture is respected 
and studied regularly ly many Va’s.rias 
The book resembles closely the Vl-nu 
purana with regard to its coi tents The 
work Is divided into 12 sections ca led 
skandas it describes creation at d the 
incarnations of Visnu Kapda, the expoun- 
der of Samkhya philosophy, is mentioned 
as an incarnation of Vi-^iu It narrates 
also the legends of Prahlada and Dfaruva 
The episode of Sakuntala is leferred to in 
the 9th book. It contains the biography of 
Krisna The wonderful feats of the early life 
of Knsna are described elaborately in the 
lOth book, the longest of all the books The 
destruction of the Yadavas and death of 
Kri'-ija are given in book XI The 12th book 
speaks of the characteristics of the Kali-yuga 
and the dissolution of the world 

10 Pur ana — This was rev^ealed to 

Garuda by Vis^u himself and hence the name. 
It deals with creation, genealogies of solar and 


Bbagavata- 
Purana— its*, 
subject 
matter 
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Gam^a 

Purai^a— 
it^ — contents 


The ©ottten- 
ta of the 
Padma 
Parana 


lunar* dynasties, the ages of the world, expia- 
tory rites and festivals sacred to Visnu. Glori- 
fication of sacred places is also related herein 
This lays down the rules for the five kinds of 
sectarian worship that are in vogue in India, viz 
the worship of Visau, Siva, Darga, Surya and 
and Ganesa It deals, besides, with many of 
the legends of the Ramayagia and the Maha 
bharata, along with an account of astronomy, 
astrology, grammar, politics, and of preaous 
tones. Of the Mahatmyas described here that 
of Gaya is very important 

II. Padma — There are two different 
recensions of this work The one consists of 
six books, Adi, Bhumi, Brahma, Patala, Si sti, 
and Uttara Khanda, while the other consists 
of five books, Srsti, Bhumi, Svarga, Patala and 
Uttara Khanda It is the most voluminous of 
all the pura^ias and derives its name from the 
navel-lotus of V1S9U in which Brahma appeared 
Here BrahmS is said to be the first cause The 
book relates cosmolc^ical and cosmogonic 
myths and abounds in legends glorifying 
the god Vi iju The description of creation is 
followed by an account of the solar and hinar 
races along with Pitaras. A part of the book 
describes the lake Fu^kara sacred to Branma^ 
There are mentioned many feasts and vows in 
honour of the goddess Durga. The book closes 
with a description of the tnith and marriage 
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of Skanda. The Bhumikanda begins with 
legends ofSoma^arnia who in his next birth 
was born as Frahl^a. This describes the 
sanctity of various tirthas and gives the story of 
Yayati and his son Puru The Svargakha^ida 
narrates various regions of gods and the worlds 
of the Bhutas, Pi^acas, Gandharvas, VidyS- 
dharas and Apsaras The story of Sakuntala 
given here resembles more of Kalidasa’s drama 
than the versions of the MahabhErata. The 
legend of Puraravah and Urvagi is also told 
here in connection with the description of the 
world of Apsaras It relates the duties of vari- 
ous a^ramas and castes and of the modes of the 
worship of Vi^nu. The Patala khanda descn- 
bes the subterranean r^ons with special refer- 
ence to the world of the Nagas The legend of 
Rama partly resembling the Ramayana and 
partly Kalidasa’s epic Raghuvam^a is found 
here. This also describes the horse-sacrifice 
of Rama that was performed to wash away 
his sin arising from the murder of Ravana, 
a Brahmana. Then follows the account of 
purSnas wherein it is said that Vyasa first 
proclaimed Fadma purapa, and the the sixteen 
other pura9as and at last the Bbi^vata 
puiana. The book ends with the tales 
of KrifQa, Radha and other cowherdesses and 
the description of the sanctity of Salagrama 
Silas. The Uttarakhanda expound ) the 
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cult with feasts and ceremonies connect- 
ed therewith A large portion of the book is 
devoted to the glonfication of the month of 
Magha and Kaxtika. This describes the 
Kama legend and the Kt f jgia legend in details. 
The book speaks of the glorification of the 
Gita and explains what Visnu Bhakti is 
The Knyajogasara forms an appendix to this 
12 Varaha — ^The subject-matter of the 

work is related to the goddess Bhagavatl by 
Visnu in his incarnation as a boar, whence the 
title of the book is derived The book con- 
tains bnef allusions to creations and genealogies 
of gods, sages, and kings It is a sort of 
manual to prayers and rule, for the Vaisnavas 
There are legends in connection with Siva and 
Durga too It contains also the story of the 
birth of Gagesa. Besides, it deals with SrSddh- 
as, Prayascittas, creation of the sages and of the 
gods Mathura mahatmya occupies a consi- 
derable portion of the book This also con- 
tains the tale of Nadketa in a modified form 
13 Mats^a — This is one of the old puranas 
and is in keeping with the definition of a 
puran It owes its title to the fact that Viwa 
in his incarnation as a fish saved the Vedas' 
and Manu from the great deluge A full 
account of creation and genealogies is given 
here along witii the descriptions of the Fathers 
and dieir cult There are sections dealing; 
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with astronomy, gec^aphy and chronoli^y. 
It gives a reliable accounts of the Andhra 
dynasty. Many legends of the MahabhSrata 
and Hanvam^a are repeated here Besides, 
it descnbes the glory of Prayaga, BarS^asI 
and the river Narmada There are detailed 
account of ceremonials in connection with 
the building of a house, the creation and 
dedication of images of gods, and temples etc 
Religious feasts and festivals of the Vais^avas 
are described side by side with those of the 
'5ai\as 


14 Kurma . — The work itself states that 
there are four sections, viz, BrShml, Bhaga- 
vatl, Sauri and Vaifiiavi in it, but only 
Brahmi Samhita has come down to us 
The ii.camation of Visnu as a tortoise is 
adored here During the churning of the 
oceans the mountain Mandara, which acted 
the part of the churning rod, rested on the 
back of this tortoise Siva is taken in high 
esteem throughout the work, but it is empha- 
sised agfain and again that Brahma, Yisnu and 
Siva are but one in reality Sakti, i e. the 
energy of creative force is worshipped here as a 
female deity. In decision of the question, 
which god was more worthy of worship, the 
Saptarsis deaded that the deity W4sshi|^>ed. 
by a man is the highest with him It is po- 
ssessed of the fivefold characto'islics of pmranas. 


Subject 
matter of 
Kurma 
puraaaa^ 
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It speaks of the incarnations of Siva This 
also sings the sanctity of Allahabad and 
Benares The second part opens with Isvara 
Gita teaching the knowledge of Siva and it 
is followed by Vyas Gita This deals also 
with expiatory rites for all sorts of sins 

15. Linga — The work begins with an 
account of the creation and according to this 
Siva is the creator The Vedas too proceed 
from Linga. It deals mainly with the worship 
of Siva in his vanous forms Legends in 
connection with the 26 incarnations of Siva 
are told here It seems that the work was 
highly influenced by the Tantras 

16 Vayu — In some hsts, as we have 
stated before, there is the name of Saiva 
Pura^a in lieu of the Vayu purSna The 
rule of the Guptas given in this pur 59 .a 
tallies udth those of the 4th century A D 
This too has the fivefold characteristics of 
the andent pura^as Towards the close of 
the work we meet with a decsnption of the end 
of the world and the efficacy of Yoga. It ends 
with the description of Siva-pura. 

ly. Skanda — It is the most volummous 
of all tile purauas next to Fadma. This is 
not a vrotk in collective form a but exists in 
fragments. It is called Skanda in as much as 
it is s^id by Skanda, scmof Siva. Th& purana is 
divided into six Samhitas, viz., Sanatkumariya, 
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Suta, Brahmi, Vais^iavi, Sankari and Saun 
The Sata Sarahita again is divided into four 
Khandas dealing respectively with the worship 
of Siva, practice of yoga, ways of attaining sal- 
vation and the rules of Vedic rituals The 
Sanatkumar Samhita relates the glory of the 
sacred places of Benares The Saura Samhita 
has cosuK^onic theones The Sankari Saim- 
hita is otherwise known as Agastya Samhita 
Skanda is supposed to have communicated 
this to the sage Agastya The Kasi kbanda 
and Utkala khanda belonging to the above 
section describes the glory of Ka^i and Orissa 
in order with their temples and sacred places 

iS. The work is so called as it 

was communicated to Vasif tha by Agni It 

describes the incarnations of Vis^u among 

which RSma and Kra^a are the chief It 

deals also with the cult of Siva and Durga 

There is special mention of tantric rites in the ^ 

* , . - , ^ . ouni of Agai 

book A few chapters of the work are devoted purfa. 

on death and transmigration It gives a summaiy 
of the BhSgavat Gita and the Yama Gita. It 
contains also cosmological, Genealr^cal and 
geographical sections peculiar to the pumnas 
This purSt^ta is specially interesting for ite 
encyclopaedic character It deals with Astro- 
logy, Astronomy, Geography, marriage, funeral 
rites, house building, the art of war, the pohtics, 
the laws, medicines, poetry, grammar, lexico- 
graphy and what not 
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Subject 
matter and 
history of 
the Paranas 


Three strata 
of the 
PurHi^as 


It would not be out of place to give 
here the following for the independent judg- 
ment of the reader It is said in the Maha- 
bhSrata that the Pur£^ were cited by Ugra- 
sravE, the son of RomaharsatJta at the twelve 
years* sacrifice of gaunaka m Namisara^ya 
Prom the puranas we can gather that this sacri- 
fice was clebrated during the reign of Asima 
Krsna, the great grand son of Parikfit. But 
there are some purSaas, which contain the 
names of kings reigning from the 4th century 
B C down to the 4 th century A D Therefore 
those cannot but be interpolations of subsequent 
ages The speakers of the puranas and the 
persons to whom they were addressed, as also 
the names of kings during whose reign thej' 
were cited give us ample opportunity to divide 
the puranas into three strata The puraqias 
of the first stratum, probably compiled by 
Romaharaana, cover the period extending to 
the reign of Janamejaya , those of the 
second compiled by Ugrasrava extended to 
the time of Asima KrsijLa, those of the third 
contain the names ot king who reigned after 
Asima till the close of the 4th century 

A. D These have been described as prophe- 
cies. But there is a section of orthodox 
Hindus that believe that the sage Vyasa, the 
seer of all the three times, the present, the past 
and ttie future, as he was, it was, not impossible 
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for him to g^ve their oames. This, in our 
opinion, needs no comment The genealogical 
list of the Andhra kings in the Mastya and 
other puranas was composed and interpolated 
perhaps about 236 A D and the mention 
of the Guptas found in the Vi^giu, Brahayda, 
Vayu and BhEgavata purSnas was interpola- 
ted perhpas in the earlier part of the 4th- 
century A D, 

Mr Pargitar thinks that the modem pu- 
ranas were translated into Sanskrit from 
MaghadhI Prakyt in which they were former- 
ly written and for this ( as the rule of putting 
numerals in MaghadhI is quite distinct from 
that of Sanskrit ) there is discrepance of the 
number of years ■with reference to the rale 
of a particular king and in support ofthu 
he has adduced many arguments. But before 
coming to such a conclusion we should con- 
sider the following facts His arguments 
may apply only to the future portions of the 
pur§.nas and not to their entire body Besides, 
there is no tradition or any record found in 
any work that corroborates his statement 
Moreover, no manuscript of puranas written in 
Magadhi Prakpt has not come to our sight 
We End in the pnra^as and other scriptures 
that these were written in classical Sanskrit for 
the study of the women and the Sudras, as 
they were not allowed to read Vedic texts. 


Pargitar 
on the 
FnrSnaa* 
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So ue do not agree with the view of Mr 
Pargitar 

The puranas are not only important to 
historians but to antiquarian also as sources 
of political history and history of religion 
They are an interesting study to our indige- 
nus poets also Some suppose that Kalidasa 
IS greatly indebted to Padma Puraiia as he 
imitated closely the legends of Pururavah 
and Urva^I, of Sakuntala and of Rama found 
there m his Vikramorvaslyam^ Sakuntaalm 
and Raghuvausam 

Besides these puranas there is an exact 
number of Upapuranas composed by the 
author of the Puranas Of these Devi Bha- 
gavata, Surya Puran, Brhannaradiya Pur an, 
Nrsimha puran» Saura puran, giva Dharmo- 
ttara, Mahesvara puraijia, Marici purana, 
Kalika puran, Samba purana and Brihatdharma 
puran are important. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KAVYA OR COURT EPIC. 


( 200 B C.—iooo AD) 

Age of Kdvya Poetry. 

Sanskrit Kavyas may roughly be divided 
into two sections — Dr^j a-Kavya and Sravya- 
Kavya, Sravya-Kavya may either be written 
in prose, or a mixture of prose and poetry, 
Kosa-Kavya, Maha-Kavya and Khaijida 
Kavyas are wntten in verse, while, Akhyayika 
and Katha are written mainly m prose having 
some verses here and there, A class of mixed 
composition is called Campukavya. * 

The following is a tabular representation 
of the Kavyas : — 


division of 
iSvyas 




r 

1 


I 

_L 


3RI 


m 
1 

I ! 
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M&habhg- 

eya. 


Baddha* 

cant. 


Epigraphy. 


Date of the Ksvyas 

The real history of the Kavya begins 
with the reign of Hardavardhana of Thane- 
gvara ( 606-41 ) The date of no Kavya is 
known precisely before this time The Brhatsa-n- 
hita of Varahamihira was undoubtedly com- 
posed in the middle of the sixth century a d 
It IS not yet certain when Kalidasa, Subandhu, 
Bharavi, Gunadhyaya and other famous poets 
were bom Undoubtedly their name and fame 
spread far and wide about 600 A D. Thus 
we see that though the literary history of India 
IS obscure during the 6rst five centuries of the 
Christian era, there are valuable evidences to 
ascertain the age of Kavya literature 

Patafijali’s Mahabhasya refers to court 
poetry in general Court-poetry must there- 
fore, have been developed before the begm- 
ning of the Christian era. 

A^vaghosha’s Buddha Carita was translated 
into Chinese between 414 and 52 1 A D It 
IS said that the author lived in the and century 
A D during the time of the Buddhist king 
Kaniska (125 A. D) 

Epigraphic research has shed much light 
on the histoiy of court poetry of the first five 
centuries of the Christian era Samudra Gupta, 
the second kmgof the Gupta line, was himself 
a poet and patron of poets. He hved in the 
first half of the fourth century A D. 
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Hansena^s panegyric on his royal patron 
consists of both verse and prose and shows 
masterly style rivalling that of Ks.lid^ and 
Dandi The Vidarbha style, in which Kalidasa 
•wrote, developed about 300 A D. 

About 473 A D Vatsabhatti wrote a 
poem consisting of some forty-four stanzas to 
commemorate the consecration of a temple of 
the sun at Dasapura 

The two important prose inscriptions of 
Gimar and Nasika prove the existence of the 
prose Kavyastyle in the 2nd century A D 
The Gimar inscription shows that the author 
was acquainted with the theory of poetics. 
Therefore it cannot be said that the Kavya 
was an invention of the 2nd century A D Epi- 
graphic researches confirm the evidence of the 
Mahabhashya that court poetry onginated 
■before the commencement of the Christian 
era. 

The above evidences pro\e clearly that 
artificial epic originated before the Chnstian 
•era and continued to be cultivated during the 
succeeding centuries without any break 

The Renaissance Theory. 

Professor Maxmuller holds that the mi- 
ddle of the sixth century when king Vikram- 
Sditya, whose court was adorned by the nine 
gems, ruled over Ujjain, was the At^fustan 
penod of Indian court poetry Tlus is his 
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well known theory of the Renaissance of Sans- 
krit literature He says that this literary 
activity ceased owing to the inroads of the 
Turanians from the first century B. C. to the 
third centuiy of the Christian era. This theo- 
xy oi a literary interregnum between the ist 
century B C and Srd century A D. h^ 
been upset by the Girnar and Nasika inscrip- 
tions and by epigraphical evidences as well 
National Indian architecture and sculpture 
also attained a high state of development at 
Mathura under Kaniska and his successors 

Maxmtlller's theory which is founded on 
the chronological hypothesis of Fergusson is 
very weak, because the hypothesis itself has 
no foundation. Fergussion says that Vikrama 
of Ujjain founded the Vikrama era in 544 
A. D. in commemoration of his victory over 
the Scythians’ at Karore dating its beginning, 
600 years back to 56 B C The epigraphical 
research of Dr. Fleet has destroyed this theory. 
From this we know that from B.C. 56 down to 
about 800 A. D the era founded by Vikrama 
went by the name of Malava era , after that it 
is known by the name of Vikrama Samvat 
Court epic, doubtless, flourished at least two 
hundred years before the Gupta period 

Mallinatha’s ( 14th century ) explanatioo 
of the word Dignaga occurring in the Meaga- 
duta seems to be weak. In die flr^ place 
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that Digaag:a was the hated rival of Kalidasa is 
in Itself dubious. Secondly, it is not certain if 
Kalidasa meant the Buddhist teacher Dignaga. 
Thirdly, little weight can be attached to the 
tradition tliat Dignaga was a pupil ofVasu- 
bandhu, for this is not found till 6 th century 
A, D fourthly, Vasubandhu’s date in the 6 th 
century A D. depends on Vikrama theory 
which IS itself baseless 

The other mam argument that Kahdasa 
lived after Sryabhatta (A D J99 ) has 

also no foundation, for the passage 

■‘‘'ew % irailir.” 

does not refer to the eclipse of the moon 
caused by the shadow of the earth but to 
the black spot on the moon which is 
accordmg to puranas are caused by the shadow 
of the earth. So Kalidasa is not indebted 
to Aryabhatta for his astronomical know- 
lei^e also. 

THCE DATE OF KALlDiSA 
There being no regular and historical re- 
cords, onentialists have had to rely mainly 
upon indirect evidence, allusions to contem- 
porary persons or events, and developments 
of style and langiage, in ascertaining the age 
of Kalidasa. But the condusions they have 
arrived at are as divergent as the poles. 

We give below the confiicting theories 
regarding the age of the poet 


Dign§«» 

Theory 


jndebleclneFt- 
to Zrya 
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Native tradition places Kalidasa at the- 
court of Vikramaditya, king of Uijain, in 57 
B. C This rests on the following verse of 
the Jyotirvidabharaaa. — 

’wrfsi t ^ II 

The persons mentioned in the sloka flour- 
ished in ages separated by centuries, so no 
value can be attached to this But it is sure 
that Kalidasa lived in the court of a Vikrama 
Whether this Vikrama is the name of a king 
or his title is not yet certain. 

any histoncal records be true, we know 
with positive certainity that Amarasimha and 
Kalidasa composed their works before the 
era of Christ Asiatic Reserches ) 

"For it is certain now that Kalidasa must 
be put earlier than has lately been generally 
supposed He stands near the beginning of 
our era, if indeed he does not overtop it, and 
dates from the yceir one of Vikrama’s era*’— 

J B R A S 

“It IS also probable, nay, almost certain 
that KaUdasa, the Virgil of the Hindus, may 
have lived some fifty years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and may also have 
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been a poet in the imperial court of Vikram- 
aditya who b^an to nagn from 57 B C " 
Sir W. W Hunter m his 'Brief History 
of the Indian People' places Kalidasa in 57 
B C. 

According to the opinion of Prof Weber 
Kalidasa’s three dramas were written at a 
period from the second to the 4th century of 
the Christian era Monier Williams and C. H. 
Tawney have accepted this view. Lassen also 
fixes the 3rd century A D to be the date 
of Kalidasa 

Prof Jacobi says that the author of the 
Raghuvam^a and the K u mara-sambhabam 
cannot have lived before 350 A D. 

Prof. Macdonell in his. History of Sanskrit 
L^ferature fixes the probable date of Kalidasa 
at the beginning of the fifth century 

According to Maxmuller, as has been said 
in his renaissance theory, Kalidasa lived in 
the sixth century A D 

Dr Bhau Daji places Kalidasa in the sixth 
century A D 

Mr K B. Pathaka and Mr Kem also 
accept the same view ( 6th century AD) 

Mr R. C Datta in his 'Brief History of 
Ancient and Modem India" and M. M. 
Pandit Haraprasad Ssstri in lus "A Sdiool 
history of India’ have placed Kalidasa and his 
patron Vikramaditya in the 6th century A.D. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATCR 

According to Mrs Manning Kalidasa 
flourished about 502 A D 

Prof Wilson places Kalidasa in the loth 
century A D. while Mr Bentley supposes 
the date to be the 1 2th century A D 

The late Mr S Ray, Principal of Vidya- 
sagara College, has placed Kalidasa in the B C 
He has further proved that the poet lived in 
the court of Agnimitra who owing to his great 
power was styled Vikrama and lived in the 
and century B C. The learned commentator 
Katyyavema also opines that Kalidasa was a 
court poet of Agnimitra This is most probably 
a reasonable date of our great poet We give 
below the the summary of Prof. Roy’s argument 
in his own words — 

1 That neither Prof Maxmidller, nor Prof. 
Macdonell has given good reasons to disbe- 
lieve the tradition assigning 57 B C to 
Kalidasa 

2 That from the Bhita-medallian it 
ought to be obvious tibat that Kalidasa lived 
before Christ. 

3. That from the absence of artificiality 
in his style he appears to be older than the 
Gimar and Na^k inscriptions of the second 
century A. D This corroborates (2). 

( 4. 5. ) That from the history of certain 
words, Sanskrit seems to have been the spo- 
ken language of the learned at the time of the 
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popt From the free use of Vedic forms 
m his writings he seems not to ha\e been 
influenced by Panini’s grammar and to belong 
to the post-PaniEiian period of transition from 
Vedic to SansliHt literature which probably 
extended from 300 to 100 B C. This is 
another confirmation of ( 2 ') 

6 That from allusions to Buddhism and 
Its patronage by loyalty in the iakuntalaut 
the poet seems to have flourished soon after 
Asoha This too points to the period 300 to 
100 B C and confirms ( 2 ) 

7 That from considerations of style, and 
ta«te of our poet, he seems to have been older 
than Asvagho=ia, the Buddhist poet of the 2nd 
century a D , which again supports (2 ) 

Now let us discuss these conflicting theo- 
ries regarding the age our poet one after 
another 

In Northern, Western, and Southern India 
there were several Vikramadityas from the 
firet century before Chnst to the Seventh 
after 

The discovery of the Azkole inscription and 
Va:aas mention of Kilida^sa in his Hars-a- 
capita point to the seventh centuiy A D 
as the downward limit of Kalidasa’s date. 
Thus the loth and 12th century theories fall 
at once to the ground and require no further 
■discussion 
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Next comes the Koiott Theory or the 
Theory of Fergusson Alberun;! says that 
king Vikrama defeated the MIecchas m the 
battle of Korore fought m the year 544 A D 
Esamiuatiou Fergusson holds, as said before, that Vikrama 
°t w”* founded to commemorate this victory 

dating its beginning 600 years back at 56 B C 
The theory on the very face of it is impossible 
and childish Western India having come 
under the control of Gupta kings before the 6th 
century A D , the Scythians could not have 
been driven out of it at that time by Vikrama 
Besides, with the discovery, ot the Mandasor 
inscription the theory of Karore collapses The 
theory of Dignaga and Kalidasa’s indebted- 
ness to Arya Bhatta have also shared the same 
fate with the Korore theory as has been shown 
before 


Vikrama- 
difcy», the 
royal patron 
of "Kahddsa 


From the begmmng of the fourth century 
to the middle of the fifth there were several 
Vikramadityas amongst the Imperial Gupta’s 
of Northern India Of these Candra Gupta I 
and Candra Gupta II have a fair claim to be 
this Vikramaditya The latter was a Hmdu 
monarch when Buddhism was on the declme 


and Hinduism had already been reviving 
But they never seem to have made Ujjayim 
as their capital Their Capital Fatliputra 
and Kau^ambl are not mentioned by Kali- 
dasa Their successor Skanda Gupta, the 
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last king of the line, is supposed by some 
to be Vikrama finding the inroads of Huna 
host in his kingdom under Toramana Seeing 
the name of the Hunas in the Raghuvarasa 
Mr K B Fathak also lays much stress on the 
si'^th century theory But Prof Apte has 
discussed all these points at great length and 
shown that the Hunas established a powerful 
empire from the middle of the 3rd century 
B C to the end of 1st or and century A D 
just beyond Bactria 

History does not supply us with any king 
of the name and fame of Vikramaditya in the 
first three centuries of the Christian era and 
there is no material sufficiently strong to en- 
able us to discard the tradition altogether, 
according to which Vikramaditya, the royal 
patron of Kalidasa, lived in 56 B C 

In the first century B C the powerful 
rulmg dynasties of India were — (i) the Sungas 
(2) the Andhras and (3) the Kanvas The 
existence of Vikramaditya Sakari in the first 
century B C does not seem to be a myth 
altc^ether. There is mention of a Sakari king 
in the Nasik inscription of the first century 
A D. and we can place Kalidasa in his 
court. We give below the arguments support- 
ing this B C. theory as can be gathered from 
what has been discussed before along with 
some new additions 
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(1) Batsabhatti, the author of Mandasor 
inscription, discovered by Mr Fleet of Bombay 
Civil Service, lived in 472 A. D The author 
of this inscription copies several ideas from 
Kalidasa and the latter must therefore have 
lived before the former 

(2) Agvaghosa's Buddha Cant having 
some passages similar with Raghu and Kumara 
some suppose that Kalidasa took his cue from 
Agvaghosa , but Kalidasa was an onginal poet 
while Agvagho^a was more a philosopher 
than a poet Therefore it seems more probable 
that the latter borrowed his ideas from the 
former. The date of Asvaghosa being 125 
A. D, Kalidasa must have flounshed before 
that time provided the former conjecture is 
true. 

(3) The terra-cotta medallion of Bhita 
in Allahabad (mentioned by Principal Roy 
at first) is almost a fac-simile of a portion of 
the first act of gakuntala The medallion, as 
the discoverer of it says, belongs to the Sunga 
kings who reigned before the Chnstian era 
There bemg no contrary proof as to its being 
a representation from some other book, we may 
take gakuntala as belonging to a period before 
Christ 

(4) Some internal evidences, too, point 
to the above conclusion 
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(a) The passage from Sakuntala— 

ci® — 

shou'b that the wife could not inhent 
tlie property of her husband at that time The 
passage — lu the Vikratnorvasi 
shov\s that at the time of Kalidasa 
thie-ves were chasti'Cd with capital punishment 
These laws were prevalent in Manu’s time who 
flourished in the 3rd century B C This 
piactice vanished before the time of Brhaspati 
belonging to the ist century B C or 1st 
century A D 

The ab'ence of reference to the NySya 
philosophy, says Mr Apte, in Kalidasa’s works 
(excepring Raghu XIII I and Sakuntala— intro- 
ductory verse, which even might be borrowed 
from Sainkhya) shows that he must have lived 
before the development of that branch of 
science Besides, the artificiality of diction, 
the fondness for long compounds, elaborate 
comparisons and ambiguous words which are 
found in the works of Dandi, Baj^a, Subandhu, 
Bhababhtiti, and other mediaeval writers of the 
7th century A D , are entirely absent in Kali- 
dasa s writings The one literary fashion, he 
says, cannot be supplanted by another in a 
short period of time This according to him 
took at least some six or seven centuries 

In Raghu ( VI Sg-60 ) the poet mentions 
Uragpura as the capital of the Pajiddyas 
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These Pajidyas according to Dr. V. A Smith 
were one of the Dravidian races who fought 
amongst one another for supremacy This is 
corroborated by the text of the Mahabharata 
( II 52 35 X but the Ramayaua gives pro- 
minence to the Pa^dyas alone (IV 41) It 
IS known from history that this supremacy 
of the Pa^dyas was overthrown by Kankala 
about 1st century A D Karikala, it is said, 
removed his capital from Uragpur to Kaveii- 
pattanam After him the Pandyas again re- 
covered their position in the reifu of possible 
Nedumcheliyan and had their capital at 
Madura about 300 A D to the close of their 
rule. This fact also supports B C theory 

Considering all these arguments it will not 
be unreasonable to place Kalidasa between 
300 B C and 100 B C 

The Makakavyatn 

The RamSyana the earliest artificial epic, 
was succeeded by a number of kavyas ranging 
from the fifth to the twelfth century A D, 

The two most important Kavyas are Kali- 
dasa's Raghuvamgam and Kumarasambhabain 
They have several stanzas in common, some, 
though differing in expression, are strikingly 
analogous in thought Both the poems have 
same metre when they describe the same 
thought 
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(,1) The Roghuvamiam — The Raghu- 
vamgam consisting of nineteen cantos describes 
the life of Rama together with an account of 
his forefathers and successors The story 
agrees closely with that in the Ramaya^a of 
Valmiki whom Kalidasa speaks of as the “first 
poet ” The names of the successors of Rama 
agree closely with those in the list given in 
the Via^-U purana 

The narrative in the Raghuvamga moves with 
some rapidity It abounds with apt and and 
striking similes and contains much that is genuine 
poetry The style for a kavya is simple 

More than twenty commentaries on the 
Raghuvaraga are known The most famous 
is the Safijivani of Mallinatha He, to the 
best of his power, finds out and preserves the 
leadings of the poet himself Of the number 
■of commentators known to him, he mentions 
the names of Daksinavarta and Natha 
Among the other extant commentaries Subo- 
dhini deserves mention 

(2) The Kurnsrasanibhavam. — Kumar- 
agambhavam has seventeen cantos The 
first seven are entirely devoted to the courtship 
and wedding of Siva and Parvati, daughter 
of Himalaya The rich imaginative power 
and staking originality of the poem find their 
free scope here It is conspicous for its wealth 
of illustrattons 
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It is believed by many scholars that the 

first eight cantos of the book were written by 

Kalidas, the remining chapters were added to- 

Fir t ei"ht them Subsequently The name of the book 

cantos form also fdvours the conjecture The birth of Karti- 
tlenfwolews '' ^ , 

of tlje work keya is the subject matter of the book Gods 

t^are”att«-" cherished a great doubt in their minds if Siva 

adattions. could be induced to marry Parvati and for this- 

they tried their utmost and at last succeeded m 

their attempts The seventh act de-cribes the 

marriage of Parvatt and herein is found the 

the germ of the future bi tn of KSrtikeya, but 

to make the sen e complete the poet perhaps- 

wrote the next chapter which de'^cnbes the 

dalliance of Parvati with Siva But VidySsagai 

in his ‘Discourse on the Sanslsnt Language 

and Literature’ says that all the seventeen 

cantos were written by Kali das and that they 

exhibit every sign of his writing This, view 

is certainly open to criticism §tyle of the 

first eight cantos is quite different fiom that 

of the remaining cantos Metrical defects, 

which are unknown to Kalidasa’s composition, 

abound in the latter part of Kumar Sambha- 

bam Besides, no rhectoricians has taken any 

example of figures from those cantos 

Like Rrighuvatnsam Kumara Sambhavam also 
has striking simlies and abounds with genuine 
Kumar** poetry. The style is simple and diction elegants 
The description is beautiful and unique. 
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(3) BhcA.it — Bhatti Kavyam is a poem 
containinig twenty tivo cantos The histoncal 
basis of this Kavya is the RSmayana itself It 
has the single hero Dhlroddtta P atna The -phe body of 
principal sentiment is heroic The conculding bwk— 
verses in each canto are a sort of introduction matter 
to the incidents of the next The metrical struc- 
ture of the verses vanes in each canto The 
poem opens with an introduction of the 
subject matter in the shape of an account of the 
hero’s birth Thus it conforms with the rules 
of a mahakSvya 

I he tiadition regarding the composition of 
the poem is, that once while the poet was 
teaching his pupils grammar, an elephant fjug^ta^com. 
happened to pass between them causing a position 
year’s suspension of the grammatical studies 
During this period the poem was composed 
as a contrivance to keep up the study of gram- 
mar 

The Book is divided into four chapters 
called PrakTrna, Tinanta, Adhikar and Pra- 
sanna The first extends over the better part of „ 

‘ Division of 

the work. The second extends over the whole the book 
of the work beginning from the fourteenth 
canto , the third comprises the three cantos 
beginning f^pm the seventh and deals with the 
gi ammatical rules in connection with ijatva, 

-.atva, karak, atmanepada, parasmaipada, kyt 
etc The last four chapters treats of figures and 
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charms of poetiy These four KiQ.das are again 
subdivided into sections called Pariccheda and 
Varga 

It is otherwise known as Ravanabadham or 
Ramavadanam after the plot of the epic 

Authoi of the poem — The very name of the 
Kavya idicates that it is the work of a poet, 
Bhatti by name But there are scholars who 
think that Bhatti is a corruption for Bhartnhari 
or Bhattanaiayana viho is the author of the 
book It is very difficult to say who this 
Bhatti was and when he flourished There 
being no genuine history of Sanskrit authors 
we are to depend entirely on their writings 
and on the wntings of their contempoianes 
to ascertain t’neir age and birth place etc 

The concluding stanzas of the poem ( 22 - 
35 ) say that the poet composed his 
work at Balavi that was under the sway of 
Sndhara Sen, whose history is unfortunately 
wrapt in obscurity Jaymangal, one of the 
commentators of Bhatti KSvyam, attributes the 
authorship to the renowned grammarian Bhatta 
He believes that the author was a son of 
Sri Svami and lived at Balavi Bhatala Mallik, 
another commentator of ihe poem, holds that 
Bhattrhari, the elder brother of king Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain, is the author of this KSvya 
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He was a great grammarian and a poet Bhatti 
only IS a contraction of the above mentioned 
name The suggestion seems to be possible 
Bhartihari not only composed Satakas (Niti, peisonal 
Srttgara, Vairagya ) but Vtkyapadlya also, 

^hich IS a grammatical treatise explaining in hisiearmng: 

brief the Mahabhasya of Patanjali The present 

Kavya also illustrates the important rules of 

Panmi So, it is not unjust to think that 

the epic IS supplementary to his former work 

As there is nothing to show that Bhattanara- 

yana lived at Balavl — we reject his authorship 

The above view is supported by the great 
grammarians Kaiyata and Marihavacaryya, 
but Bhattojx Dl?kit takes Bharttrhari and tion of the 
Bhatti as different persons in his Manorama. 

Besides, m the Bbagavrtti, a comment on 
Pani^i’s system composed about 625 A D , 
by Bharttrhari, is found a verse quoted from 
the Bhatti Kavya for showing its fault So, 

Bhatti can never be identified with Bharttfhari 

Now Bharttjrhari, the author Vakyapadiya 
IS posterior to 180 B C when Mahabhasya 
was written It is seen from history that Date of the 
Balavi dynasty reigned about 426 A D 
and that Vikramaditya defeated the Hunas 
at Karore in 544 A D So, Bharttrhari 
may be placed between 426 and 544 A D 
Bhatti too had a tika on the Mahabhaiya 
which is prior to Vakyapadiya. So the author 
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may safely be placed at about 400 A D 
The style and diction of the book too points- 
to the same conclusion 


Raranarjn 
ni vam 
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Though a grammatical treatise the work is 
not bereft of genuine poetry The charming: 
description of the autumn and the playing on- 
words are indeed a great compliment to the poet 
Bhaumakds Ravasnrjuiii) am deservers men- 
tion in this connection It is a grammatical 
Kavya m 27 cantos describing the strife be- 
tween Kartavirjjarjuna and Ravana and illus- 
trates the rules of grammar like Bhatti Kavya 
but unfortunately falls below its model 

4 Ktrstdrjuniyam — In the field of kavya 
the place of Bharavi is next to KalidSs The 
subject matter of the book has been derived 
from the Vanaparva of the MahabhSrat It 
describes in eighteen cantos the contest bet- 
ween Arjuna and Siva disguised as a fowler, 
when the former gave himself up to severe 
penance at the foot of the Himalayas Mahadev 
being pleased with Arjuna to see his skill in 
archery bestowed on him the famous Pa^upata 
weapon Agni and other gods too awarded him 
with several efficacious weapons and a chariot 
The fifteenth canto of the poem shows all 
kinds of verbal tricks like those described 
in Datjdi's Kavyadar^a According to in- 
digenous Pandits the verses of KiratSrrjuniyaro 
are frought with deep sig^iificance iysraver- 
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€irtha gauiavam ) The poet himself too speaks 
of hts composition as ' Prasannagamhhtrapada 
Sarsvati' The dominant sentiment of the 
poem is heroic The descriptions of the au- 
tumn, the Himalaya Mountain, the rising 
of the moon , the dawn etc, is indeed charming 
and can be compared with that of Kalidas. 
According to Western scholars deterioration of 
Sanskrit poem begins from the time of Bharavi 

KsLsika Vitti of Jayaditta and Vaman 
wiitten about seventh century A D quotes 
Bharavi The aihole inscription has the 
name of Kalidas and Bharavi put together 
— ^ fstsiut The 

dates of the inscription is 634 A D If we 
place the poet a century earlier than this date 
then It would not be unwise to take his time 
to be the ear liar part of the sixth century A D 

g Biiupala Badham — This describes in 
20 cantos how Sisupala, King of Cedi, was 
slam by Vi^nu It goes also by the name 
of Magha Kavya after its author who lived 
perhaps in the 9th century AD It has 
striking similarities with Bharavi’s Kiratar- 
juniyam The very plot and the diction of the 
poem show that the author was much 
influenced by Bharavi 

According to Bhoja Prabandha Magha 
was a contemporary of King Bhoja of 
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Dhara. Ananda Vardhan of the 9th century 
quotes Magha m his Dhvanyaloka Mr, 
Duff believes that Magha flourished about 
860 A D Considering all these points the 
poet may be placed between the eighth and 
ninth century A D 

The wide range of knowledge of the poet 
is apparent everywhere in his poem His 
style is similar to that of Bharavi and is 
less stiff than Harsa 

6 The JVazsadka Cardain — This is held 
in high esteem by all Indian Pandits It 
describes the story Nala, King of Ni»adha 
and his love to Damayanti, the princess of 
Vidarbha The message of the lover through 
the swan is beautifully depicted in it. The 
present work containing twenty tv\o cantos 
describes Damayanti ’s marriage by self choice 
Tradition says that once it contained one hun- 
dred and twenty cantos Harsa is the author of 
the work We And in the b )dy of the book that 
he wrote several other poems also The work 
abounds in mythology and pictures of the 
society of his time It is famous for its sweet 
and melodious diction ( ) The 
style IS not simple but cumbrous and ambi- 
guous It is a stumbling block even to an 
erudite 

Of his other works the Kha^danakhanda 
khSdy a critiasm on the works of Udayan, 
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Gaudor-visakula-PraSati, Canda-Pra^asti ( the 
panegyrics on h s royal patrons) Arnavavatiiana, 
' 5 iva Bhakti Siddhi and Sahsanka cant are 
important He flourished probably by the 
latter half of the twelfth century A D. 

These six artificial epics are recognised as 
mahakavyas and all of these have been com- 
mented upon by Mallinatha Of these the first 
three are termed Bihattrayi, while the last 
three are known as Laghutra3i 

7 The Harakctvyam — The Harakavya 
is an extensive Mahakavya in fifty cantos. 
This according to Kalhana was written by 
Ratnakara towards the close of the 9th 
centu y A D 

He lived under Avanti Varma according 
to Kalhana But according to his own 
statements he was a servant of Jayapida 
He wrote also Vakrokti Panca^ika, and 
Dhvanigatha Pancika, the former is a collec- 
tion of crooked sayings passing between giva 
and Parvati. 

8. The Nalodayam — The|Nalodayam, an 
epic, though attributed to Kalidasa, is unmis- 
takably a product of a much later age 

9. Satrunjaymahatyam — It is a poem of 
14 cantos describing the love-stories of fictitious 
persons The author Dhvanesvar lived under 
king Siladitya or Srihar^a who reigned in 
Kanauj from 605 to 615 a d 
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Subject 

matter 


10 Raghava Psn^aviyam — Kaviraja, the 
author of the Ragaha\ a-Pi,udavlyatn, flouri- 
shed about 800 A D The dlokas are composed 
in such a way that they tell the story of the 
Ramayana and of the Mahabharata at one and 
the same time 


The name of the poet appears more to be 
a surname than the name proper According 
Date or the ^ Duffs chronology Sruta-klrti is the authoi 
poet of the poem who is mentioned in an inscription 

dated 1130 a D If this be true the poet 
must have lived between tenth and the eleventh 


Subject 
matter and 
date of tlie 
poem 


Subject 

matter 


century a d 

11 The Ndva S dhasinkacai zt — The 
author was a court poet of king IMunja 
(974—994) and Sindhuraj (995 -10 10) So the 
work was composed towards the close of the 
tenth century It is a poem in 1 1 cantos and 
IS otherwise called Panmal It alludes to the 
history of Sinduraj, king of Mslava It also fur- 
nishes us with the mythical account of the prin- 
cess Sa^iprabha 

12 J snakxharanam — The author of the 
poem IS Kumar Das, king of Ceylon, of the 
sixth century a d The poem describes in 15 
cantos the beauty of Ayodhya and cai ries it 
uptill Rama’s marriage in details, The 
remaining portion completes the stones 
abruptly in a few chapters The poet was an 
adOTrer of Kalidas and imitated him in style 
subject" matter and the u®e of the figures of 
speech It is said that the book was at fir-st 
complete in 25 cantos. 
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131 Ktimsra Pdla Carttam — It was 
■written by Hemcandra who was bora in 1088 
AD He was a Jaina monk and through his 
influence Jainism was encouraged and a number 
of Viharas was constructed The book gives 
the history of Anhilvid princes in details and 
ends with an eulogy to Kumara Psla. It has 
twenty-eight cantos of which the first twenty 
are written in Sanskrit and last eight 111 Praknt 
and for thi^ reason it is called ( ) 

The work illustrates his Sutras Hem 
Candra was not only a poet but also a 
grammarian, lexicographer and rhetoncian 
Among his works the Abhidhan Cintama^, 
Deginamamala and AUnkar Ctidamani deser- 
ve mention 

14. Dharma Sarmdbhyudaya i — Han 
Candra the author of the poem who 
belonged to tlie Digambara Jaina sect 
descnbes in 21 cantos the life of Dharma- 
nath, the fifteenth Tirathankara Mention of 
this is found in the first act of Raja gekhara’s 
Karpura Manjari, who lived in the ninth century 
A D Therefore the time of the poet would 
be about eighth century A. D 

15 Kadamhari Kathd Sdr % — It is an 
epitome of the story of Vana's Kadambari in 
verse by Abhinanda. He was a Ka^mirian 
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poet and his fourth ancestor lived in the court 
of Muktapld ( 726 A. D ) He was patronised 
by Haravarsa, a descendant of Dharma Pal 
He can safely be placed in the earlier part of 
the ninth century A D 

16 Kaphanabkyzidaya — It is found in 
manuscript The name of the author is 
Bhatta Siva Swami He is quoted in Vallabha 
Deva’s SubhagitSvali He was one of the court 
poets of Avanti Varma of ICagmir ( 855 — 884 
AD) This poem closely follows SisupSl 
Vadham in diction and style 


Bharata 
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matter 
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17 Bharat Manjarl — It is a summary, 
written in easy poetry, of the eighteen parvas 
of the Mahabharata of Vyasa by K^emendra, 
a Kashmirian poet, who lived under the patro- 
nage of king Ananta, who reigned about 1050 
A D He wrote also Ramayana Manjari that 
summarises the seven kandas of Valmiki's work 
in easy Sanskrit His Vrhat Kath5 Manjan 
translates into classical Sansknt, the Vrhat 
Katha of GunSdhyaya, which is supposed to 
have been written in the Paisaci Prakrit^i 
In hi^ translation he has not omitted even the 
minor incidents of the origmal The style of 
the book is simple and smooth and resembles 
that of Bilhana He wrote besides Lavaijya- 
vati and Muktavali — two short poems and Dasa. 
vatara Cant, the last descnbes the ten incama- 
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tions of Vifnu 

1 8 Vtkraiitahka Deva Cant — It narrates 
in eighteen cantos the life-sketch of Vikrama, 
the patron of the Bilhana, the poet The patron 
of the poet according to General Cunning 
Ham reigned from 1028 to 1088 A D His 
work describes a Cola War Bilhan speaks of 
Bhoja of Dhara as his contemporary. As a 
poet he ranks very high There are many 
beautiful pass£^es m the work, one of which is 
the mojt touching description of Ahava malla’s 
death His verse is sweet and flowing and his 
language clear and simple 

19 Soma Pal Vtlas : — This describes the 
life of king Soma Pal of Rajapuri in KSimlr 
The king was defeated by Sussala in 1118 
A D , and the work must therefore have been 
written by the first half of the twelfth century 
Monkha, a contemporaneous poet, speaks of him 
as the author of a short poem called 
Mugthopadeja 

20 Jayantavijaya — It is a poem written 
by Abhaya Deva He flourished about 1148 
A D The book in I9 cantos descnbes the 
Victory of King Jayanta over his enemies 

2X. Bhuvansbhyudaya — The author of the 
book is one Sankuka The poem descnbes 
the dreadful battle between Mamma and 
Utpala, which was fought m 850 A D It is said 
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that the current of the Vitasta was stemmed 
by the dead bodies of the soldiers 

22 Swathotsoeoa — The poem was written 
by Some^var Datta who lived towards the 
close of the twelfth century The book describes 
in fifteen cantos the history of Suratha 
of the Caitra race, but it depeicts simul- 
taneously the political histoiy of the reign of 
Vastupdla allegorically 

23. Sukn Saukirmn—\% is a poem in 
eleven cantos by Ari Simha who flourished 
in the thirteenth century a D The Book is 
important historically as it affords us with 
informations how Somesvar Dev was over- 
powered by his enemy 

24. Rampdl Cant — It is a poem by 
Sandhyakar Nandi It describes the feats of 
RSmpal, the powerful king of Bengal, who 
recovered his ancestral kingdom from the hands 
of Bhima and conquered Mithila He reigned 
from 1084 to 1 130 A D 

25. Snkantka Carit — It was written by 
MankhadSs between 1135— 45 A D It des- 
cribes in 25 cantos how Tnpura was killed by 
Mahidev The description of Kailas, Siva, 
spring season, sportl in water, rising of the 
moon etc, is very charming and occupies 
the first twelve cantos of the book The 
remainmg cantos give the preparation for the 
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war, the array of Sivafs soldiers andfthe fight 
betvveea Siva and Tnpura The last chapter 
has the descnption of his brother’s court 

26 Seiubandka — It is ascribed to Kalidasa, 
but most probably it was wntten by the 
Kasmirean poet, Pravarasen, who succeeded 
Matr Gupta The epic in Prakrit describes the 
construction of the bridge over the sea by Rama 
and the destruction of Ravana This was 
wntten perhaps to commemorate the building 
of a bridge of boats aero ss the Jhelum 
( ) by the royal poet himself 

27 Yudhtsthira Vtjaya — This was written 
bv Vasudeva in the twelfth century A D 
The book hasieight chapters and the subject- 
matter has been derived from the Maha- 
bharata 

28 Bsla Bhatata — It was written by 
Amar Candra about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century A D The author was a 
powerful poet The stoiy of the Mahabharata 
IS narrated in the order of the parvas here 
He wrote besides Chando Ratnavali and 
Jinendra Caritam 

29 Candra Prahhs Cant — It is a poem 
in 17 cantos by Vira Nandi who flounshed in 
the thirteenth century A D. The book begins 
with a description of king Kanak Prabha and 
his line and ends with India’s incarnation 
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as Jina The tenet of the Jaina religion has 
been summarised in thejlast canto 

30 ^aJtTdaysnanda — The poet gives an 
account of Nala, King of Nisad Kiisna- 
nanda, the author, flourished about thirteeth 
century A D He is quoted by Visvanath 
in his Sahitya Darpana and is known ti 
have commented on the Naisadha Cant 

31 J sdavabkyudaya and Psduhssaha- 
sra — Of Vedanta Desika, who lived between 
1268— 1376, are good poems The former 
describes the advent and life of gri Kisna and 
the latter constitutes of one thousand verses in 
praise of Rama’s sandals The poet was a 
follower of the Ramanuja school and his image 
is worshipped even to this day. He was a 
scholar and a poet and was conversant with 
every branch of art or literature For this reason 
he acquired the title of 

32 Ksritaviiya Vtjayam — This was wtitten 
by Candra Cud towards the clo«e of the 1 5th 
century A D The poem in 14 cantos describes 
the story of Karttaviryya The work is 
characterised by grace and malody 

33 Hai zvamiassr Cartt-—\t was written 
by Govinda in the 17th century A D The 
poem in 23 cantos describes the story of Hari- 
vam^a The language of the poem is unrest- 
rained and natural and is indeed an improve- 
ment upon its original 
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34 Rainacandrodaya — It is a long poem 
of 30 cantos by Venkate^var describing the 
history of Ramcandra It was composed in 
1645 A D 

35 Stvalilsinava — It was composed by 
Nilkantha in the first half of the 17th century 
A D The poem in 22 cantos descnbes the 
history and actions of Siva His GangSvataran, 
a poem, consisting of eight cantos, narrates the 
story of the descent of the Ganges through 
the effort of Bhaglrath 

He wrote several other minor poems, of 
which the Kali Vidambanam, Sabharafijanam 
and Anyapade^a Satakam deserve mention 
As a poet Nilkantha ranks very high. He is 
highly imaginative and his language is very 
natural 

36 Abdulla caritam — This descnbes the 
life of the king-maker Sayyid Abdulla The 
author Lak?mipati lived after the death of 
Aurangazeb There is a frequent influx of 
Persian words in it 

37 Harsa Cant Ctntsmam — It was 
written by Jayrath in the 12th century A D 
It is a store-house of Saiva myths and evi- 
dences of Saiva faith and belief 

38 Gau^a Vaha — It was written by Vak- 
patiraj The languuage of the book is Prakrt 

It describes the defeat and death of a Gauda 
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king by YasovaroiS of Kanauj This Yo^o- 
varma was overthrown and killed by Lalit^- 
ditya, king of Kasmtr about 740 A D, 

39 Klrtttz Kaumudl — It was written by 
Somesvara in the last part of the twelfth 
century or about the middle of the thirteenth 
century The book descnbes the greatness of a 
Calukj-a prince 

THE PROSE ROMANCES 

We first meet with prose in the Yajur- 
veda and after it in some portions of the 
Atharva Veda After the vedic period we meet 
with prose in the Brahmans, especially in 
those of the Rk Veda The fn’car of iirai (wha 
according to Prof Gold Stuker and Dr Vincent 
Smith flourished about eighth century B C ) 
is written in a very sweet and placid prose 
The commentaries on Indian philosophies 
written by Sankar, Ramanuj, VScaspati Misra, 
Savar Svami, and others are good specimens 
of old Sanskrit prose The Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali written about 200 B. C has also 
lucid and simple Sanskrit Carak, gugrut and 
some other mediceil treatises too have prose- 
portions in them The prose of the 
Mahabharat and of some Puranas and Dharma 
gastras also deserve mention in this cennection 
Of the Purai^as, the Vwnu Purggia has the 
oldest prose writing 

I. JDasakumdrsL Carttam — Daijidi is the 
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author of this book, who flourished about 6th 
century A D Some scholars identify him with 
the author of Kavyadarsa, while others raise a 
dispute and say that the water of the Da^a- 
kumara Cantam can not be the ivriter of the 
Kavyadarga, as the former book does not con- 
form to the rules laid down in the latter But this 
only should not be taken as a criterion for such 
a remark Fram the time of Kavyadarsa and 
the style followed in the Da^akumacantam it 
seems to be probable that both the works were 
written about the same time (6th century A D) 
There being no other prominent poets at that 
time excepting this Dandi, who composed 
Kavyadarsa, we may take unhesitatingly that 
he was the author of both the books 

Dasakumara Carit may be classed under 
Akhyayika. It is not complete The book, 
as we find it, is divided into two sections called 
‘Purvapithika’ and ‘Uttarapithika * The Purva 
Pithika has described in five chapters the 
adventures of two Kuraaras and the Uttara- 
pithika has the unfinished tale of Viiruta It is 
supposed by many a scholar that these two 
sections were added to the original by some 
other persons after the death of Da^-di 

The plot of the book is as follows — 

Rajahamsa, the king of Magadha, betook 
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himself to the Yindhya mountain being defea- 
ted by the king of Malawa The queen consort 
gave birth to a son called Raja Vahana there 
It so chanced that nine sons were born to the 
king s ministers and friends at the same time 
and they were brought before the king These 
ten boys lived and grew together and learnt 
the gastras and the use of weapons from ex- 
pert teachers Being asked by a disciple of the 
sage Vama Deva, the king, sent R5ja Vahana 
with his nine friends for the conquest of the 
world They 'tarted and came to a deep 
forest and lived there for a night At 
dead of night, when all the boys fell asleep, a 
hunter came to Raja Vahana and asked him 
to help him in getting the kingdom of the 
nether world Raja Vahana consented and 
followed him to the nether world There perfor- 
ming some magical charms as instructed by 
Mahadeva in the dream of the hunter, he was 
able to marry Kalindi, the daughter of the 
demon king and got from her a jewel as a 
present One wearing this jewel would not 
suffer from hunger, thirst or any sort of priva- 
tions Raja Vahan now started for that forest 
and was rewarded with that jewel by the hunter 
as a token of love for him and for the benefit 
he rendered to him Raja Vahan came to the 
spot but to his utter disapointment could not 
find any of his comrades there After a time 
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they met together perchance and related their 
own adventures Each of these tales is full of 
wonderful action and describes the vitiated state 
and the taste of the society of the time The 
power of description of the author is, indeed, 
very high and charming The Vaidarvi ‘tyle 
IS predominant though interspersed with Gaudi 
sty’e The work abounds in figures of speech 
and has the sweetness of diction 


2 Vasavadatta — This is written by Suban- 
dhu who lived in the middle of the 7th century 
A D He like Mentha and Vaaa was skilful in 
using ambiguous diction Vina, the author of 
Kadamban and Harsa Cant, holds him in high 
esteem His Atidvayl katha refers to Vasava- 
Detta* and Brhatkatha There was another 
Vasavadatta also written by KatySna as men- 
tioned in the Mahabhasya The expression 
R)fk‘(M«ciqf^im<('certainly refers to the work* 
Baudhasangatyalaakar of Dharma Kirtti. Besi- 
•des, it refers to Udyotakar also as can be inferred 
from tbe expression — 1 
Both these authors lived in the 6th century 
A D So, the time given to our author is not 
impossible The plot of the book is given in 
brief below J — 


King Cintamani had a beautifiil son, 
named Kandarpaketu Once he saw Vasava- 
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datta in dream and set out with his friend 
Makaranda in quest of this unknown girl 
While living in the Vindhyas he comes to learn 
from the conversation of an indignant Mayna 
bird and her husband that Vasavadutta, the 
beautiful daughter of Srngara Sekhar of 
Puipapur, had a charming vision of a youth 
of peerless beauty and sent her confidant 
Tamalika to bear to the youth her faith and 
the difficulty in their union at Puspapur The 
king wearied at the unwedded condition of 
his daughter wanted to marry her with the 
Story or the Vidyadhara chief, Puopaketu Kandarpaketu 
book went with hi» fnend and met Vasavadatta 

secretly Both of them fell in love with each 
other at the first sight Advised by Kalavati, 
the handmaid of Vasavadatta, the lovers 
fled to the Vindhya hill by means of a magic 
horse and fell asleep there Kandrpaketu 
awoke and to bis utter despair could not find 
Vasavadatta there He wailed in various wa^t. 
and went here and there m search of her At last 
he came to a deep forest and found the stone- 
statue of Vasavadatta In his ecstasy he 
touched the statue, which at once assumed 
the form of Vasavadatta and related how 
through the curse of the sage of the grove she 
turned to a stone-statue The book abounds 
with long compounds and ambiguous diction. 
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3 Harsa Car it * — Vsiiabhatta has 

written two famous prose romances — 
Harsa Carit and Kadambari 

Harsa Cant seems to be his first work 
la the introductory verses of the book he has 
named some famous poets and their works 
From those verses we come to learn that 
the fame of poets Bhasa, Kalidas, Pravara 
Sen, gata Vahan, Han Candra and 
Subandhu spread throughout the country 
at that time The poet was an early 
friend of Harsa Vardhan ( giladitya ) of 
of Klanauaj ( 606 — 667 AD) and his court 
poet The book is famous historically as it 
gives the life-sketch of king Harea and 
a sort of the poet’s autobiography The 
work, though full of long of comiiouuds and 
obscure passages yet, betrays the great 
power of descnption of the poet 

4 Kadambait — In the introductory 
verses of this book the poet gives 
a short descnption of his family. It is 
divided fnto two parts, the first part was 
written by the poet himself and the 
second by his son Bhusan Vaflibhatta 
The work falls under the section of 
Kavyas called Katha* The subject 
matter of the book was taken from the 
Byhat KathS of G«9.adhyaya. The plot of 
the book is as follows. 
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Once a Candal girl came to the court 
of King gudraka with a parrot confined 
m a cage The parrot described its life 
story 

TarSpld, King of Ujjaini, had a minister 
Sukanas by name Both the king and 
the minister had no issue But in course 
of time through the grace of God there 
was born a son to Tarapid named Candra- 
pid Sukanas too had Vaisampajan as his 
son at the same time Candrapid 
and Vaisampayana were great friends They 
grew together and brought up under the 
royal care When they finished their 
study Candrapid got a horse Indra 
yudha by name trom his father Tarapid 
made princess called Patralekha captive 
in a war and this Patralekha attended 
upon Candrapid constantly guknas made 
Candrapid conversant with politics And 
the king sent them with a large army for 
the conquest of the world. After a time 
the prince occupied the fort of the Kiratas 
situated on the summit of the Hemakfit 
mountain 

Once following a Kmnara pair, Cadra- 
pid fell off from his army and went astray 
Being unable to find out his path he wanted 
to pass his night on the bank of a beautiful 
lake. When he lay there a beautiful tone 
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entered into fais ears and pursuing it he 
reached a temple of Siva lying by There 
he found an ascetic girl, Mahasveta ^ 
name, who being asked by the prince rela- 
ted her piteous tale to him Once she 
loved Pundarik who died an untimely 
death She wanted to follow him in his 
funeral pyres but ceased from her attempt 
on hearing a voice from heaven that they 
would be re united soon With the hope 
of this re-union she was passing her days 
in that way 

Maha&ieta had a bosom friend Kadam- 
bari by name who too resolved not to 
marry if Mahasveta would not change 
her mind Mahasveta took CandrSpid to 
Kadambari and they fell in love with 
each other Candrapid being commanded 
by his father had to return to Ujjayini. 
Here ends the first part 

In the second part Bhusaija Vana Bhatta 
has brought about the union of Kadambari 
with Candrapid and that of Pundarik 
with Mahasveta. 

The book is full of long compounds and 
ambiguous terms. The skill of narration 
is found at every step Prof, Wilson has 
described it as a deep forest with thorny 
shrubs barring the entrance of the reader 
to It. 
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5 Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatti 
of Kdsmir who lived in the ninth century 
A D had given the essence of the above 
work in beautiful prose called Kadambarl 
Kathasar He speaks of him as contem- 
poraneous with Raja Sekhar 

6 Ttlah Manjari — In the earlier part 
of the eleventh century Dhanapal wrote 
this book The book has derived its name 
from Tilak Manjan its heroine The poet 
has imitated Vaaabhatta at every step both 
in diction and subject matter, but his 
attempts are a complete failure 

7. 'Bhoja Prabandha — It was written 
by Vallala most probably in the 16th 
century AD It gives the life-sketch of 
king Bhoja of Dhara who was famous 
for his munificence, learnirg and encourage- 
ment for learning The poet makes 
Kalidas a contemporary of Bhoja The 
book has no historical value 

N B — Besides we have Dvatrimgat 
Puttalika ( It is ascribed to Kalidasa) and 
Vetal Panca Vim^ati written in prose 
CAMPU 

The Champu is a kind of elaborate and 
highly artificial composition which is in 
prose and in verse, both intermingled. This 
sort of composition is not met with before 
the tenth century A. D. The Vikrara 
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Bhatta wrote Nala Campu and Madalasa 
Campu at the earlier part of the tentn 
century AD It is said that he lived 
during the reign of the Rastra Kuta King, 
Indr a 

The Jibandbar Campu of Han Candra 
was perhaps written towards the close of 
the tenth ceutury. This Han Candra is 
not identical with one mentioned by 
Vana in bis Harsa Carit. Soma Deva's 
Jasastilaka CanipB. was written about the 
same time 

The RamayaQ.a Campu of Bhoja Kaja was 
composed in the eleventh century A D. This 
Campu IS othewise known as Bhoja 
Campti after its author According to 
Prof Keith it was composed after the 
reign of Bhoja. 

The Gopal Campu was written by 
Jiva Gosvami in the smteenth century 
A D 

The Nilakantha Vijay Campu of Kil- 
ka^tha was written about 1637 A D. It is 
an important work of the Vaisnava section 
Besides we have Campti Bbagavat of Abhina> 
va KalidSs (fifteenth century A. D. ), Visva 
Gunadar^a Campu and Hastigin Campu of 
Venkatadhvari ( seventeenth century AD) 
etc. which also deserve mention 
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Exercise 

1 Mention and characterise the main classes of 
epic poems. What reasons are there for holding that 
the Mahabharata in its present form is an ampliSca- 
tion of an older and simpler form f ( 1909 p ) 

2 What is known as to the history of Kavya 
literature ? What light is thrown upon that history by 
inscriptions ? State and characterise Prof. Maxmnller's 
Renaissance Theory (1909 H, 1930*p.j) 

3 State and criticize the different theories regar- 
ding the date of Kalidasa ( 1910P, I9I2P, 1929H ) 

4 What evidence is there for determining the 
date of the Ramayana f ( I9IOH. 1912P I929 
l934H 1932P) 

5. Discuss the date of the composition of the 
Mahabharat ? (I9IIP, 1933P, 1935H ) 

6. Name the Principal Purgnas which disseminate 
the cult of Siva, and write short notes on Kathasarit- 
Ss^ar, Mrcchakatika and Nava Sahasanka Cant. (19 IIP) 

7. Indicate the distmguishing characteristics of the 
two mam classes of Sanskrit epic poetry Discuss 
the evidence as to the time at which the Mahabharat 
may have attained its ultimate form (1911H ) 

8 What has been ascertained as to the history 
of the text of the Ramayana f On wbat evidence have 
attempts been made to determine its age f What 
are the mam characteristics of its style f 1912. 

9. Give some account of Sanskrit prose literature 
(1913P. 1924P.) 
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10 State and examine the theories held hy 
modern scholars as to the composition of the Maba- 
bharata Contrast the spirit and form of the Maha- 
bhsrata with those of the Ramaya^ia (1913H) 

11 Give a brief history of Kavya literature and 
a somewhat detailed account of one work of that 
class (1913H ) 

12 Either name the eighteen Puranas or discuss 
the date of the composition of the Ramayana. (1914.P) 

13 On what basis may conjuctures regarding 
the age of the Ramayana be formed ? On what 
grounds have certain parts of the poem been held to 
be later additions f (19i4P), 

J.4 Give a general account of the prose roman- 
ces in Sanskrit with details as to any one of them 

15 Either enumerate the principal puraQ.as or 
comnient on the following observations — ^The careful 
investigations of Prof Jacobi have shown that the 
Ramayana originally consisted of five books only. 1915P 

16 Discuss — The researches of the late professor 
Buller and of Mr Fleet render untenable Prof Max- 
Muller-’s well-known theory of the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit literature in the sixth century (IplS p ) 

17 Either discuss the date of the composition of 
the Mahabharta or state what you know of the 
time and place of the origin of the Ramayana. (I9I6 ) 

18 Discuss the historical basis of the MahEbhrata 
What Vedic traditions have been preserved in it j (IglT.) 

19 Give an account of the several recensions of 
the Mababharata and of the Ramaya9.a (I9I7 p ) 
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20 Explain the position of the Mahabharat m the 
Sanskrit literature and discuss the date and method 
of Its composition. (1918, 1922) 

21 . Describe the origin and development of Sans- 
krit epic poetry (1919 p ) 

22 . Clearly state the theory of Jfacobi as to the 
age of the Ramayana (I9I9 ) 

23 Discuss the antiquity of the Ramayan or of the 

Mahabharat. I920. 

24 Point out the distinctive features of the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit literature 1920 

25 Explain the plot of the Ramaya9.a and explain 
the date of its composition. (1921 ) 

26 , Give a concise survey and general estimate 
of the Ksvya literature with some details of one or 
two principal works discussing in this connection the 
so called Renaissance theory of Maxm^ller. 1923 

27 Either narrate the general characteristic of the 
works gomg by the name of Puranas or discuss the 
remarks — *The Ramayana originally consisted of five 
books I92S. 

28 . (a) “The Mahabharata in its present shape 
contains an epic nucleus and in course of time it has 
become a comprehensive didactic work ' — Discuss 

(b) What evidence have we regarding the origin 
and history of the Mahabharat and the stages by 
which it attained its present form ? 1926 . 

29 . Discuss the so called Renaissance theory of 
Maxmilller and its bearing upon the early history oT 
Sanskrit Kavya literature, 1926 . 
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30 How do you know tbat Sanskrit court poetry 
w as m existence in the first five centuries of the Chris- 
tian era 1927 p 

31 Give a brief account of two of the historical 
Kavyas and mention their authors 1929 p 

32 Trace the origin and growth of the Mahabha- 
lat 1930 p 

33 In any case our Mahabharat is not only the 
heroic poem of the battle of the Bharatas but at the 
same time also a repertory of the old bard poetry, — 
Explain briefly 1932 p 

34 What IS in your opinion the exact position of 
the Puranas in the history of the Indian literature, 
both according to contents and chronology f 1933 p 

35 Give a brief account of the development of the 
historical kavya literature (1932 p ) 

36 Write an essay on the different types of the 
Puranas 
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CHAPTER IX 

BUDDHIST LITERATURE. 

The approximate age of Buddhist 
Literature may be a few years before 
or after 485 B. C. Almost the whole 
of the oldest Literature of the Buddhist 
consists of collections in the form 
of conversations, songs, narratives and 
canon of the order. According to 
Buddhist tradition the first Buddhist 
council was organised by the immediate 
disciples of Buddha with a view to 
establish a canon of the order. This 
resulted in the composition of the Sutta- 
pitafc and Binoy-pitaka, The second 
council was held at Vaiiah a hundred 
years after the death of Buddha with a 
view to revise the doctrine of the first 
council According to the report of the 
dironicles of Ceylon real canon of sacred 
texts was complied during the third 
council which was held at the time of 
A^oka. These canonical compilations came 
to be known as ‘Tipitakas’ or three 
baskets These are Benoy-Pitaka, Sutta 
pitaka, and Abbidhamma pitaka. 

Benoya-Pitaka contains all that 
refers to the monastic community It 
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prescribes rules of the discipline of the 
orders and the precepts for daily life of 
the monks and nuns 

Sutta pitaka literally means a basket 
of short rules It gives a long or short 
explanation of religion in the form of 
a dialogue It consists of five Nikayas or 
great collections of Sutras 

It is believed by the Buddhists that 
Abhidhamma pitaka or a basket of the 
higher subtleties of the doctrine , does 
not contain the sermons of Buddha but those 
that were composed by his disiciples The 
work chiefly refers to the Phycho logical 
foundations of the Buddhist ethics. 

There are two communities among 
the Buddhists, the Mahay ana and the Hlna- 
5 ana The scriptures of the former have 
Ijeen written in Sanskrit or mixed Sanskrit 
and those of the latter in Pah The 
Hinayanists call them *Theravadl ‘ Accord- 
ing to them the scriptures of the 
Mahay ana community are artificial, while 
those of theirs are simple and genuine as they 
were direct instructions of Buddha himself. 
The distinctions existing between these 
two communities may briefly be stated 
thus. They who have attained nirvana are 
called Arhats Their death is known as Part- 
mrvsn These Argots are chiefly divided into 
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three sections — Buddha, Pratyeka Buddha 
and Sravak. Of these who acquire 
perfect knowledge by themselves without 
receiving instructions from others are 
known as Buddha and Pratyeka Buddha, 
with this difference only that the one may 
attain nirvdn and make others do it, 
while the other lacks in the latter 
capacity. Those who attain mrvan on 
hearing instructions from the Buddhas are 
called gravakas 

According to both these communities 
mtvdn is attainable through the observance 
of tenfold vows, called Paramitas These 
are — Dan, Sil, Ksanti, Virya, Dhyan, 
Prajna, Upaya, Bala, Pramdhi, and 
Jnyan All except Prajna are common 
to all Santi Dev has given a full 
descnption of these ten ways m verses in 
his Bodht Caryyavatara, which is a brief 
account of his Sutra Samuccaya 

The Buddhistic literature being very 
vast we give below only a short des- 
cription of some of these books 

1 Dhammapa4a — It is a collection of 
pithy sayings composed in Pali verses 
The work is divided into eight sections 
called vaggas, each of which contains ten 
suttas The book aims at blissful repose 
of mind and the attainment of nirvdn 
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2 Thejsiakas — These are mostly occo- 
pied by legends described m Pali language. 
Some of these are analogous to the dialogues 
of the Upanisads and the Mahabharat The 
main theme of the book is to depict the 
previous life of Buddha in the forms of 
birds, beasts etc 

3 Dtpavamsa — It is a history of Ceylon 
in Pali verses written about 4th century 
A D 

4 Mahdvamsa — It is a perfect epic 
composed probably by Mahanam towards 
the close of the 5th century AD in Pali 
It speaks of the story of Gotama Buddha 
and especially the history of Buddhism in 
India The story of Bejoy Singh is also 
depicted here From historical point of 
view the Mahavam^a tika is a work of 
greater importance written between 1000 
and 1 260 A D. 

We learn from Mahgvastu quotations 
that there was a Dhammapada in Sanskrit 
canon also divided into vaggas, and that 
its style corresponds to that of the Pali 
Dhammpada 

0 The Mahsvastu — It is a work in mixed 
Sanskrit and describes the life of Buddha 
This is a treasure-house of Jatakas and 
other narratives It is written partly in pare 
prose and partly in mixed prose and verse. 
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6. The Laht vtstar - — It is one of the most 
sacred of the Mahayana texts and is other- 
wise known as Vaipulya Shtra or discourse 
of great extent It gives a splendid picture 
of the Buddha with divine hallow shining 
around him The narrative begins with the 
biography of Buddha and forms the subject 
matter of the book There are many 
wonderful stories described here with rela- 
tion to the Buddha in a very charming way 

7 Buddha Cant — Asva Ghosh, the 
author of the book, is one of the most pro- 
minent poets of Sanskrit literature He 
flourished during the reign of King Kani^ska 
of the the 2nd century A D In it the poet 
has given the intrinsic truth of the Buddhi 
St doctrine in a noble and artistic way 
The Buddha cant is a mahakavya or great 
epic and is possessed of all the main charac- 
teristics of the great epic 

8 Ihe Saundarsnanda Ksvya — This also 
was written by Agva Ghosh. The book 
gives the life story of Buddha and along 
with it describes beautifully the story of 
lovelorn Nanda, the half-brother of Buddha 
The plot of the book is as follows — 

Sugdari, the beautiful wife of Nanda 
mourns her lost husbsnd and Nanda too 
longs to be back with his beloved The 
attempts of the monks to calm him ends 
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in smoke. The Buddha takes him with him- 
self and ascends to heaven He showed to 
Nanda the Apsaras in heaven Then the 
master asked him if his wife was as beautinl 
as the Apsaras Nanda answered in the 
negative and hankered after the apsaras. 
Ananda explains to him the frail nature of 
heavenly bliss and Nanda is convinced at 
last, and goes to Buddha to receive instruc- 
tions from him and through his grace 
a ttains liberation, 

9. The Vajt'asuci — This is also ascribed 
to Asva Ghosh The work betrays an inti- 
mate knowledge of the poet regarding 
Brahmanical literature. In it be refutes the 
Brahman ical caste system very sarcasti- 
cally The Chinese translation (973— 98 iad.) 
ascribes the book to Dharmakirti. 

10 Sdri Putra Piakzran — It is a drama 
found in fragments and ascribed to A^va 
'Ghosh. The subject matter of the book 
is the conversation of gsri Putra and his 
friend Maudgalyayana regarding Buddhism 

j I. Sutrslanksr — It is preserved in 
a fragmentary condition This too was 
composed by A^va Ghosh. The book 
has been written in prose and in verse 
resembling the mode of classical style The 
substance of Jatalcas and Avadanas are 
^ven here. 
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12 The Jstakamsld — It was written by 
Aryya Sur. The book narrtes the anecdote^ 
of Buddha^s actions in his previous births 
It is composed in prose and verses inter- 
mignled and is important for its historical 
interest. 

13 Catusiati — The author of the book 
IS Aryya Dev who flourished in 2 3o A D 
He has attacked tbe Brahmanical practice 
of bathing in the Ganges to remove sin and 
acquire merits thereby very cuttingly 

14 The Sisyalekha Dhajina Kdvya— 
It w as composed by Candra Gomin It is- 
a treatise on instructions in the form a 
letter to a disciple dealing with the essen- 
tial doctrines of the Budhistic faith. 

1 5 Suhrllekha — The author Nagarjun 
has depicted the Buddhistic doctrine here 
very nicely lor the use of his patron, a king 
Nagarjuna is undoubtedly the author of 
the commentaries PrajSS Paramita 
Stitra gastra and Dsaa Bbhmi Vibha*a 
gastra Besides be is the author of a num- 
ber of books and translations on various 
subjects 

1 6 Mahaydn Sufrdlankdra — The author 
of the book is Asanga, brother of Vasu- 
bandhu, who flourished in 4 th century 
AD. The book IS overloaded with techni- 
calities and written in correct but undig- 
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nified Sanskrit. 

l7, Kalpatiatrsndttikd — It has been edited 
by Prof Luder in fragments found in 
central Asia The author of the book is 
Kumaralata It throws a flood of light on 
the developement of Kavya literature 

The 'Avadatta literature 
The word Avadana signifies a note- 
worthy deed and generally in the good 
sense of a heroic deed. These are stories 
to illustrate that black deeds bear black 
fruits and white deeds white fruits The 
Avadanas like Jatakas, are a kind of 
sermons A regular avadan consists of a 
story of the present and a story of the 
past with a moral attached to it When 
the story of the past is in relation with 
the Bodhisattva it is called Jataka. Both the 
Avadanas and Jatakas explain the law of 
Karma under an allegory 

1 The Avadsnaiatak— It is the oldest of 
these kinds of bocks. It was translated 
into Chinese in the first of the 3rd century 
A D. The work belongs to the Hina> ana 
school Buddha- worship forms the promi- 
nent part of the legend. This is consisted of 
ten decades and deals with a particular sub- 
ject in every story. It contains also Jat ak as 
2. The Karma Sataka —It is very much 
like the Avadana Sataka and has a number 
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of legends in common with it The book 
is found in Tibetan translation only. 

3 The Dzvyavadsn — Narratives here 
begin and end in the same manner as they 
are found in the Avadan gatak The com- 
position of the work is very confused and 
disconnected, and the language and style 
too are not in agrement with the subject 
matter 

4 The Avadan Kalpalatd — It was 
written by the Ka^mirean poet Ksemen 

dra in 85o A D 

JAIN A LITERATURE 

1 Upamttibhavaprafianca kaths — It was 
written by Sidha or usually known as 
Siddharsi in the beginning of the loth 
century A D. This famous allegorical 

romance has described the existence 
m symbolical terms It is divided into 
eight books called Prastavas The work 
aims at how a man by auspicious desds can 

attain to salvation He wrote also the Sdi 
Fora?.. 

2. Trifaasthi Salaka Puufa Cantam — 
It was written by Hemcandra Sun in the 
I ih century A U. He was a prolific writer 
and had written Grammar, lexicbgraphy 
poetics and metrics The seventh parva of 
the book is called the Jaina RSmayana. 
The book gives the life-sketches of 63 Jinas 
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who were born before and would be bom 
again. 

3 Hartvamia Purdn — ^It was written 
by Jma Sen in the 8th century A D. The book 
describes in 66 sargas the legends of Krs^ja 
and Balaram Another Hanvamga m 39 
sargas was written by Sakala Kirti in the 
iSth century A D. 

4 Paniava Carzt — It was written by Deva- 
prabha Sun in about 1200 AD It describes 
the contents of Mahabharata in 18 Sargas in 
a coincise form Another Pa^dava Pura:p,a 
which IS kno as Jama Mahabharat was 
written in 1561 A D by Subha Candra 

5 Mahspurana — It was written by 
Jma Sen and Gufl.a Bhadra The work 
describes the life of sixty three Jinas and 
consists of AdipurSuL in 47 chapters 

6 Nermmrvsn-—\t is a Mahakavya in 
15 cantos by the poet Vagvata It deals 
with the life story of Neminath, a Jma 

7 The Pdrivandth Carttsa — ^It was 
written by Bhavadev Sun m about 1235 A D 
D It not only gives the life story of the saint 
but deals in details also with his last mean 
nation 

8. The Tirtka Kalpa— It is otherwise 
known as Kalpa Pradip and Raja Prahlad. 
The book was written by Jma Prabha Sari 
between 1825 and 1331 A. D. It furnishes us 
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with a description with the Jamistic places 
of pilgrimages with the names of 
their founders 

9 Yasasttlaka — It was written by 
Somadeva Sun m about 959 AD It is 
written in prose and verse based upon Guna 

Bhadra’s Uttar PuraJj This depicts the 
life of king Marl Datta who gave himselt 
up to sensual pleasure when he ascended 
the thront There at the advice of his 
family priest he makes preparation for a 
great sacrifice and learns from the victims of 
the sacrifice, who were his own relatives, the 
gist of the Jama religion The king was at 
last converted to the Jama faith 

10. Katha Kosa — It is a treasure bouse 
of Stories complied by some unknown 
authors It is curious to note that the last 
story in the book refers to Nala and 
Damayanti of the Mahabharat in Jainistic 
adaptation There are many charming fairy 
tales described in it 

11 Moharsja Parsjaya — This is an 
allegorical drama by Jagahpal describing the 
defeat of king Delusion It was composed 
between 1229 and 1232 A D The book m 
five acts narrates the conversion of king 
Kumar Pal to Jainism and his marriage 
with Krpa sundari. 

12 Ratana Mandtra Stotra — It consists 
of forty four stanzas composed by the famous 
Siddha Sen Divakar. The Stotras are m 
honour of Far^vanath. 



CHAPTER X 

LYRICS ( 200 B C—1800 AD) 

Poetry that is fit to be sung to the lyre is 
called lync poetry The individual thoughts a short no- 
and the feelings of the poet constitute lync 
poetry It is a free and unrestrained outburst 
of the poet’s heart that is full to the brim with 
overflowing thoughts When the heart is 
convulsed with passion, sorrow or emotion, the 
poet gives expression to it in the shape 
of lyric poetrv So thvs kind of poetry is the 
product of the inmost soul of a particular 
individual Shelly’s Adonazs, Tennyson’s In 
Memorium and poems of like nature are speci- 
mens of lyric poetry Sanskrit lyrical poetry 
has not produced many works of any consi- 
derab’e length We give below the description 
of a few of them 

t — Kalidasa’s M^haduta is 

a lyrical gem which won the admiration of 
Goethe It consists of 115 stanzas The sub- 
ject-mattar of the poem is a messs^e sent by an 
exile to his wife vfho dw'elt far away at Alaka 
through a cloud The bodk is divided into two 
parts called Purva Megha and Uttara Megfia. 

2 Rtusawkara—KVil^isa^s Rtusarahira 
consist of stanzas. It describes in six 
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chapters all the various seasons This displays 
the poet's sympathy with Nature, his keen 
power of observation and his skill in describing 
seasons in vivid colours. 

3. Ghatakar^ara . — A lyric poem consisting 
of 22 stanzas is named Ghatakarapara after its 
author. The verses are full of erotic sentiments. 
The date of the poem is not known. 

4 CaurajpancaStka.—'Th.Q Caurapancagika 
or the Fifty Stanzas of the Thief is a lyrical 
poem containing considerable beauty Bilhana, 
the author of the book, belonged to the latter 
half of the iSth century. It is said that the 
poet fell in love with a princess and when 
detected was sentenced to death But he 
pleased the king by his work and was let off. 

5 S rngsrasaiaka — Bhartrhari’s Sriigara 
Satakam deserves mention here This deals 
with erotic sentiment The poet lived in the 
first half of the seventh century A D 

6 Srngcftattlakam—T^ois consisting of 
22 stanzas is attributed to KalidSsa But 
it is undoubtedly the work of a later poet This, 
though full of erotic verses, has much origina- 
hty in it According to Mr Hillebrandt it 
was written by ICalidas 

y Amat'i4iatakam — Amara^atakam or 
Hundred Stanzas of k.maru^ describes skilfully 
the various stages of estrangement and recon- 
cBiation The poet lived perhaps in the 9th 
century A. D. 
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8 Saptaiataham was written by 
H 5 la in Prakrit before looo A. D. Gobardhana 
translated these in modem Sanskrit under the 
title of Aryasapta^ati- His critical estimate of 
poets and their poems is indeed charming. 

9. AnyokU Muktalats — of Sambhu and 
Anyokti Satak of Viregvar are poems 
of the nature of Arya iffapta Sati. Both 
these were written m the eleventh century 
A D 

10 Bkamtni Vtlas — of Jaganuath who 
lived in the 17 th century A D. during 
the lule of Sajahan is a good lyrical 
poem Besides this, he composed several 
#?is known as Pijfiaa Lahari, Sudhalaharj, 
Amrita Lahan etc, which too are geniune 
speamens of lyrical composition. 

11 Sabha Rafijan gatak, ganti VilSs, 
givotkarsa Manjari etc of Nilkantha, con* 
temporaoneus with the poet JagannSth are 
good lyrical poems 

N B — ^There is an overwhelming number 
of ^s in Sanskrit written by various 
persons at different times, which can 
appropriately be taken under this head. 
Though short, they are indeed good sped- 
mens of lyrical poetry. Their number 
would exceed a thousand. Many of them 
have been compiled by some publishers 
under the name of ^ VBcm etc. 
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12. Gitagomnda . — The Gitagovinda repre- 
sents the transitional stage between pure lyric 
and pure drama Its author Jayadeva, a native 
of Bengal, waS a contemporary of a Bengal 
king named Lakfma^asena who lived in 
the twelfth century a. D It is famous for its 
grace of diction and smoothness of style 

Nature tn Setnskrtt Lyrzcs — Plant and 
animal worlds play an important part in all 
the lyrics The bright eyes and beauty of 
Indian girls are often compared to blossoming 
trees, fragrant flowers, songs of gay birds, and 
also to lotus ponds bathed in tropical sun shine, 
&c 

ETHICAL POEMS 


I Ethtcal poetns — There are several 
some ethical ethical poems in Sanskrit Of these the Niti 
and Vair^gya gatakas of Bhattihan (600 A d) 
ganti gataka of gilhana, the Mohamudgara of 
gankaracarya, Caijakya ^ffataka, Nstimanjari 
of Dya Dviveda, Sadukti-karnabharana of gri- 
dhara Sena ( 1205 A D. ), Sarangadharapadd- 
hati, and Subhfitavali of Ballavadeva are 
important 

The three gatakas ( Niti, Vairagya, 
Sa'nti ) are attributed to Bhart^baTi 
gatakas — belonging to the Royal house of Ujjaini 
But these gatakas ,seem to be of later 
date origin They are interpersed with Vedagtic 

phraseology Seveal doctrines of the putanas 
also are refeited toin these wor 1 ts> According 
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to Prof, Wilson these were written about the 
10th or 12th century A D. Some think that 
Bharttrhari explains chiefly the doctrines of 
the VedSnta System of Philosophy in these 
works, though here and there he refers to 
Yoga doctrine also. The style is simple 
and lucid. But the meaning is sometimes 
obscure on account of an attempt at brevity 

SankarScaryya’s Mohamudgara consis* 
ting of several stanzas describes very beauti- 
fully the transitoriness of the world and the 
way to attain salvation It is believed that 
he composed these verses and left them 
under the care of one of his disaples when 
he with a view to learn KAina^astra entered 
into the body of king Amaraka The disciple 
was advised by him to chant these verses be- 
fore him if he would unfortunately be addic- 
ted to worldly pleasures forgetting his real 
mission 

The Dhammapada in Pali deserves men 
tion here It is a collection of aphorisms re- 
presenting the most beautiful, profound and 
poetical thought in Buddhistic literature The 
keynote of these works is the doctrine of the 
vanity of human nature. 

ANTHOLOGIES OR COLLECTION OP VERSES. 

T Kavindra Vacana Smuccaya — This 
seems to be the oldest of its kind It was 
compiled perhaps in 1200 A. D. 
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2 , Sadukti KarnsmTta — It was compiled 
by Sridhar between 1200 and 1205 A. D 
Verses of some 446 poets have been 
collected in it. It is a matter of great jOy 
that most of these poets hail from Bengal 
j, SuS^d§i/dva/t^Some 3600 slokas of 
350 poets have been collected in it by 
Vallava Dev who lived in the 15 th century 
A. D. Most of the original works of the poet 
referred to here are missing. 

4. Sdrngadhar Paddhati—W was com- 
piled by the famous physician garnga Dbar 
who flourished in the 14th century A D 
The work contains six thousand veises 
composed by 264 poets. 

5 , Vfhat Stotra Ratndharand MaUmna- 
siava—lt is a collection of many stotras. The 
last mentioned one was composed by Puspa 
Danta who lived in the 9th century A, D. 
He adores Siva with a view to regain his 
power which he lost owing to his 
touching the flowers and bel leaves by 
feet, that were ofierred unto Mahadev. 



CHAPTER XI 
jmAMA* 

The Sanskrit rhetoricians divide kavya 
mainly in two ways — Dr^yak5,vya and Sravya 
kavya Now kavj^a is therefore a 

drama according to Hindu rehetoridans is a 
composition that can evoke intellectual pleasure 
and is suitable for representation on the stage I. 
The main function of drama is to employ 
dialogue to represent a harmonious action 
springing from circumstances of actual life 
before us that can be taken to be real. 

The earliest form of dramatic literature 
according to Dr. Hertel and Prof. Mac- 
donell, can be traced to the dialogues of the 
Rgveda, such as, those of Sarama and Pajgiis 

1. fi^psrsM^ 1*1*. I 1*8* 

il?f^l ^SR^I 


Drama— its 
definition. 


Sources 
of drams* 
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Yama and Yami, Pururavah and UrvasI etc,^ 
as also to the Vedic ntes which did not consist 
merely of the singing of songs or recitation of 
hymns in honour of the gods^ but involved a 
a complex round of ceremonies in which the 
performers of the "'rite assumed for the time 
being personalities other than their own Prof 
Keith has descnbed elaborately in his ‘Drama’ 
that in the MahSvrata sacrifice there are soffi- 
aent materials for the development of Drama 
and that there undoubtedly were present elements 
of dramatic representation Of various ele- 
ments which enter into a drama the songs of 
the Samaveda and the use of ceremonial dances 
occupy the highest place. 

Accordmg to Profs Hillebrandt and Sten 
Konow the drama traces its origin to popular 
mime along with national epics Prof Pischel 
holds that the puppet play was at 
the bottom of Sanskrit drama and that India is 
the cradle of drama, whence it has spread over 
the world He believes that dramas had their 
origin in shadow dramas Prof E B Hoer- 
witz IS of opinion that Indian drama has its 
ongin in the recitation of national songs at a 
social or religious gathering According to 

Prof. Ridway the time honoured custom of 
honouring the great led to the development of 
Hmdu drama. So this had its origin in ballads. 

1* Kalidas took tke last mentioned dialogue as the 
burden of hia immortal drama Vikramorvadljam 
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composed in honour of the actual exploits of 
famous heroes and distinguished persons Some 
scholars however suppose that dramas began 
with a combination of Vedic hymns in a 
dramatic form and with religious dances This 
is borne out by the fact that the Sansbnt word 
for play (Nataka) and actor (Nata) have sprung 
from the root 'nat' the Prakyt form of the 
Sanskrit root ‘nyt to dance 

It IS believed by the Hindus that the 
art of drama was at first fully developed in 
heaven by the divine sage Bharata (whom 
Bhababhuti calls in his Uttara 

cantam) and then it came down to earth. 

The most primitive sense of the term, 
drama, is deed or action but ere long it came to 
mean representation by persons According 
to Anstotle tragedy and comedy which are 
among those arts have the general conception 
of ‘moves or imitation’. Hence according to 
some dramatic hterature represents action — an 
idealised representation of human life. Imi- 
tation IS indeed at the bottom of the rise of 
drama as it is designed to reproduce events 
which have already happened or are supposed 
to be happening. 

It is closely connected with epic and lyric 
with this difference only that the former 
has only the spoken words, -while 
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the latter always requires action Emotion of 
the poet, as in the lyric, does not constitute 
the plot of the dramatic poet, lie must take 
his subject matter from religion, history or the 
actual life of man The subject matter of lyric 
poetry is therefore opposed to that of drama 
The subject matter of epic poetry is also drawn 
from religion, history or life , but the epic poet 
speaks in his own person, whereas the dramatic 
poet lets the characters speak for themselves 

It is linked also to the pictorial art which 
lacks in spoken word and hence is static, where- 
as, dramatic art is continuous throughout It is 
more akin to music and the dance. Though the 
origin of drama is wrapped in obscunty still it 
can be inferred that it was originally purely re- 
ligious and that it formed a part of magic art 
Tradition also declares that the first dramatic re- 
presentation in the presence of gods consisted of 
three elements-^, ^ and i They owe their 
origin to the national epics to a cirtain extent 

Every drama consists of two forms — 
external and internal Actions etc form its 
external form or body, while volition is its inter- 
nal form or soul So Ferdinand Brunnetiere 
says, in his The law of drama, *It is not so 
so much '‘conflict^' as ‘vohtion’, which constitutes 
the soul of drama. 

The earliest reference to the staged drama 
is to be found in the MahabbS^ya belonging 
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to the second century B C Therein we find 
the mention of representations of the Kamsa 
Vadham and Bahhandham 

Fragments of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts 
found 111 Central Asia show that dramatic lite- 
rature was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in the Kusa,n penod The discovery of A^va- 
ghose's fragments of drama has shattered the 
sRi theory of Prof Levi It shows that drama 
had attained a very definite and complete form 
long before the advent of the st^s The Girnar 
inscription of Rudra Daman (about i go A D ) 
and the inscription of SakaUshava Data or Ris- 
hava Datta ( i 24 A D ) point to the above 
conclusion. The theory that the Western 
Kshattrapas introduced Sanskrit drama, also 
falls to the ground from the above facts 

The history of drama must be inferred from 
(l the plays themselves, (2) from works dealing 
with the arts of dramatic composition and 
dramatic representation, ' 3) from references in 
other literatures, (4) and from a consideration 
of the popular theatre which continues still to 
to flourish in India In his "A Bibliography of 
Sanskrit Drama* M Schuyler notices the 
names of 500 Sanskrit dramas The number 
itself, which has come down to us, is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the rich and varied 
development of the dramatic literature This 
is corroborated also by treatises on the cons- 
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traction and representation of the plays 
numbering more than a dozen Of these 
treatises the Natya Sfttra of Bharata, the 
DaiarUpa of Dhananjaya, the Nataka Can* 
drika Alamkara of Rupagosvami, the Natya 
Darpana of Ramacandra and the Sahitya 
Darpana of Yi^vanatha Kaviraja deserve men- 
tion Only a few old works have references 
to the representations of dramatic literature 
The Hanvam^a speaks of a 
the authorship of which is ascribed to Valmiki 
Bhababh^ti in his Uttaracaritam perhaps refers 
to this when he saySj 

gra ^ Hnasi? 

W’csrer ( Act IV) Epics, 

generaJlv do not mention anything regarding 
dramatical literatures PatanjaU, as has been 
said before, mentions the names of gJB^^and 
g^af^by way of illustration of dramatic or 

graphic presentation PaQii^Li's mention of 
a text book for directions or rules for 
actors, ascribed to §1 ahn and Kr^a^va also 
shows that dramatic literature had had its 
development even before the time of Paflini 
Though the origin of drama is wrapped in 
obscunty, still it may fairly be stated that 
Indian drama flourished side by side, if not 
earlier than, the Greek drama. 

According to Aristotle a drama must have 
(i) unity of action, (2) unity of time and- 
(3); unity of place. The ^rT 4 r«n^istm recog- 
nises the first fully and the second to a 
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<ertain extent. It does not recognise the 
third at all 

According to the unity of action all in* 
cidents of the play should converge to 
the same point, * e they should directly or 
indirectly help the principal action of the 
drama to come to its close nicely. According 
to the unity of time no drama shall exceed 
m duration a day According to the unity of 
place all dramatical scenes should be laid in 
one place The does not observe 

the second and third unities in many 
places The drama is a state or condition in 
but in Aristotle it is an action. 
Acting is common in both but dancing is not 
valued much by Aristotle Both lay great stress 
on the plot over much The division of charac- 
ters as highi middle and low is akin to the Gre- 
aan ideal, real and inferior Indian stage was 
<iuile different from that of Greece Greek 

dramas have chorus, while it is absent in Hindu 
dramas etc are entirely absent 

in Greek dramas Similarly the five junctures 
or of Hindu drama, though not express- 
ly mentioned, are found in, as Mr D. N 
Basu points out. Europen dramas* too * 

# See » iTg ti^ i by Devendranath Basa. 

TYPES OF DRAMA 

l. Nstaket — The subject matter of drama 
is drawn from tradition or religion. The hero is 
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either king or a royal samt or a god appearing 
in human form The dominant sentiment of the 
play is either heroic or erotic with other senti- 
ments as subsidmry The tragedy being un- 
known in Sanskrit, the end of the play must 
be happy It is written both in prose and 
poetry The prose must be simple and bereft 
of elaborate compounds and the verses sweet 
and clear The number of acts should not be 
less than five and more than ten It 
should be borne m mind m this connection 
that a play containing eveiy kind of episodes 
goes by the name of Mahanataka’ 

Sakuntalam, Uttara Ramacaritara, Veo.i 
Samhajram etc fall under this species 

(a) Prakaran — It is a social comedy and 
follows mainly the laws of construction of the 
Nataka. The subject-matter is a fictitious 
one chosen by the will of the play-right 
Slaves, merchant chiefs and rogues of 

various kinds find their place here The 
dominant sentiment is erotic, The name ofthe 
play IS denved from the name of the hero or 
the heroine or from both Sometimes it is 
denved from the principal incident in the 
subject matter 

Malatt Madhav, Mycchakatikam etc fall 
under this group 

(3) Samavaksr — This describes something 
superiiatural. The plot is derived from some 
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tale of gods or demon';. The Sandhis are 
omitted here and Vindu (expansion) plays 
an important part. The number of heroes 
may reach twelve The principal sentiment 
here is heroic Amritamanthan and Pafica- 
ratra etc are the best types of this species 

(4) IhamTga — The play derives its name 
from the fact that in it a maiden is as hard to 
attain as a deer, which is sought after The 
subject-matter is taken partly from legends 
and partly from poetic imaginations The death 
of a great man should not be shown The 
hero and his rival would be noble and haughty 
In it Mukha, Pratimukha, Avamarsa and 
Nirbahan Sandhis are allowed The number 
of acts vanes from one to five RukminiharaJQ. 
and Yatsarajeant are the best types of this 

(5) Dtma — The heroes of the play are to 

be gods, demigods or demons all of haughty 
types The subject matter is legendaty It 
IS bereft of Sandhi Magic, sorcery, combats, 
and eclipses are shown Erotic and comic 
sentiments would not find theu: place here— 
the predominant sentiment being fury The 
number of acts is four There shall be neither 
ntsRT nor It should be devoid of 

graceful manner. Tiipurabadha and Man- 
mathonmathan are the best spedments of this. 

(6) Vysyoga^lt would exhibit a military 
spectacle, the subject matter here is l^endaiy. 
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The hero is either a god or a royal Faint It 
has only one act and the action too extends 
only for a day It is full of strife and battle 
The erotic and comic sentiments are nqt 
allowed Of the Sandhis MukJm, PratimukUa, 
and Nzrvakana are allowed 

PSrthaparakrama and Madhyama VyS- 
yoga are the best of the types. 

(7) AiJia — It is, as the name indicates, a 
single act play The subject matter is a 
derived from legends with poetical develop- 
ment The hero is a common folk and 
the sentiment is Mukha Sandht and Ntr- 
hahan Sandht are not allowed here It is a 
play within a play In Raja i?ekhar*s Bala 
Eamayana it is called Prenkhanaka 

garmistha-Yajati is a master piece of 
this type 

8 Pi shscana — Here the plot is the poet’s 
inventioti It deals with the tricks and quarters 
of low bom people of every sort. There is only 
one act Mukha Sandht and Ntrhahan Sandkts 
are allowed The prevaihng sentiment is 
comic There are three sorts of Prahasana 

(i) Buddha (pure) in which heretics, maid- 
servants, Parasites and Brahmanas are represen- 
ted in their appropriate costume and languages , 
(i») The modtfied which represents eunui bs, 
chamberlains, ascetics in their proper garb and 
spdficbj (Si) The whfch conteiiite the 
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Dramas are divided into two main classes — 
Rtipakas or Natakas and Uparupakas or ^ 
Upanatakas There are ten different species drama 
of the former and eighteen of the latter * 

Types of UpanStaka-j 

Of the eighteen varieties of UpanStakas 
the Natika, Prakaramka, Sattaka, Trotaka^ 

Gosthi, Halliga, Natyarasaka, Srigadita etc 
are important 

In a Natika, the hero must be a gay king 
intriguing to attain marriage with the heroine 
who IS somehow or other introduced into 
the royal harem in an inferior capacity The 
jealousy of the Crown queen devoted to the 
king at first stands in the way of the marriage 
but IS induced at last to sanction it The 
dramatic personoe mainly consist of women 


* 


an#i ^ ^ \ 

\m'. ft# 1 

iren»f ^ « 


wen I 


la addition to the above Vi^vanatha enumerates 
mfenr, ften, and «<#<#, but he omits wir in the 

group of I His t#si may stand for Bharata’s 

for and Sn»w for if’wiwfr^ 1 
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It has four acts and abounds in Prakrit 
Ratansvalt is the best specimen 

Prakaramka — is precisely of the same 
character as Natika excepting that its hero 
and heroine generally belong to the merchant 
class 

Sattaka — is also a varient of the Natika 
It is written m Prakiit and has no introductory 
scene of any kind The acts are called here 
I A dance of the Sattaka type is 
found in abundance here Trotaka is a variant 
of Nataka with love between a human hero 
and a superhuman heroine. 

The Halliga, as it appears from the name, 
is a glorified dance The Natyarasaka is a 
ballet'cum pantomime The Gogthi has nine 
or ten men and five or six women as actors 
Besides we have Chhaya rupaka or shadow 
play Dharmabhyudaya and Dyutangada 
are the best specimens of this Prof Ludas 
includes Mahanataka in the list of Chhaya 
Natak. Gita Govmda, — ^though a lyrical poem 
is capable of a quasi dramatic presentation 


Charactenstics of the Sanskrit Dramas 

The characteristic features of Indian dramas 
are that they are a mixture of tragic and 
comic in one and the same book As a rule, 
a Sanskrit drama cannot or rather should not 
have a tragc end i e it should not be a 
Iwhiw one. In the course of the entire drama 
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it emphasises the plot and brings it to a nice 
perfection in a conspicuous manner It is 
very difficult to single out any drama which is 
entirely devoted either to tragic or to comic paoahartiea 
interest A little attention to the plot V? 

Drama. 

of the MudrSraksasam will convince a reader 
as to how studiously Sanskrit dramatists 
devoted themselves to the perfection of plot 

Atm and Nature of dramas 

The aim of the Indian dramatist is not to 
protray types of character, but individual 
persons They do not, like the Greek drama- 
tists, observe the unity of time or place They 
often introduce romantic and fabulous elements. Mature of 
They mix prose with verse They blend the 0“*”* 
comic with the senous The character of the 
Viduiaka can be compared with that of the 
fool in Shakespeare Contrivances are mended 
to further the action of the drama No Sanskrit 
drama can be found which can serve the full 
purpose of an Snglish drama like Shakes- Bpiioguo 
peare’s Comedy of Errors 

Every Sanskrit play begins with a p ologue 
or introduction and ends with an epilogue or 
conclusion. 

Sanskrit drama IS divided into scenes and 
acts The former is marked by the entrance 
of one character and the exit of another 
To show connection between a previous and 
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a following act an interlude « is often intro 
duced The number of a ts in a play vanes 
from one to ten The species called Natika 
lias four and the farcical prahasctno- only one 
A curtain divided in the middle was a 
necessary part of the stage arrangement this 
formed the back- ground of the stage 

The best dramas that have come down 
to us since Kalidasa are about a dozen in 
number, and these were written between the 
2nd century B C and the 8th century A D 
The greatest dramatist of India is Kalidasa 
Sakuntalam, Vtkt amorvailfam and Mdlavi- 
kagmmttrain are his works Next to him stands 
Bhababhuti who wrote Malattmsdkavam, 
Uttara Rdmacafttam&tid. Viracaritam Besides 
gudraka's Mrcchakaftkam §rihar|as Ratnd- 
vali, and Ndgdnandam, Murarimi^ra’s Anar- 
gha Rdghavam, Bhattanarayana’s Vemsam- 
hdram, Kts^ami^ra’s Prabodha Candrodaya^ 
Rajagekhara’s Bdlardmayao-am and Bdla- 
bhdratam and D^modara Mi^ra^s Hanumdn 
Nsiakam deserve mention 

Very httle is known of the earlier drama- 
tists than Kahdasa The poet Ramila, Sau- 
milla, Sauvidalla and others live in name only. 
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A number of works of the famous poet BhSsa 
has recently been discovered and edited by 
Pandit T Ganapati SSstrl 

I— BHSSA AND HIS WORKS 

Pandit T Ganapati Sastrl has proved 
conclusively in his introductton to the Pratima 
Natakam that at the time of the poet Sanskrit 
was the spoken language, that Bhisa lived 
before the time of Patafijali and that the poet BhSsa and 
Kalidasa was much influenced both as regards 
his dramas and poetical literature by the works 
of Bhasa In his opinion BhSsa lived about 
4th century B C 

Hitherto thirteen plays of Bhasa have been 
discovered These are Pratifijfia Yaugan- worls 
dharayana, Svapna-vdsavadatta, PaScaratra, 

Balacarita, Abhiseka, Pratima, Carudatta, 
DQtaghatotkaca, Avimaraka, Madhyamavya- 
yoga, Kar^jiabhara, Urubhanga and DStavakya 

r PraUjng — This is a natika in four acts 
The story of the drama is as follows : Once 
Udayana, King of Vatsa, went a-hunting in 
the Naga forest- There SalankSyana, mmister 
of Pradyota, King of UjjayinT, placed an arti- 
ficial elephant When Udayana taking that to be 
a real one was ready to bring it under his con- 
trol by playing on the harp named Gkosavati 
the soldiers fell upon him and took him prisoner 
Then Sslankayana took away his chains 
and gave him to Pradyota. Pradyota i»ade 
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over Ghosavati to his daughter, Vasavadatta 
and made Udayana a prisoner in the palace 
It so chanced that once Udayana and Vasava- 
datta met each other and fell in love at first 
sight YaugandharayaQ.a, the minister of Uday- 
ana, heard what befell Udayana, was sad at 
heart and engaged spies throughout the length 
and breadth of Ujjayim He himself taking the 
guise of a mad man wandered through Ujjayini 
and got his own men ready for war Then 
when he saw that Vatsaraja was issuing out of 
Ujjayini with Vasavadatta riding upon an ele- 
phant named BhadrSvatl in accordance with the 
instructions of Yaugandharaya^a.the latter was 
unfortunately taken captive by his antagonists 
But seeing h s uncommon intellect and skill 
Pradyota released him and sent him back to 
Kaus'atnbl with due respect 

2 Svapnansiaka , — This drrma in six 
acts narrates the following story s There was 
a prophecy that Udayana would marry Pad- 
mavatt, sister of the king Dar^aka and 
regain his whole kingdom. Having belief in 
this Yaugandharayaua, minister of Udayana, 
with a view to the quick performance of the 
marriage, spread the news that Vasavadatta 
had been reduced to ashes when the village 
of Lavanaka was on fire and placed her in 
the guise of a Brahmana woman under the 
tare of Padma-vati Vatsaraja though aggrieved 
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at the loss of Vasavadatta, wedded PadmEvatl 
Once Vasavadatta while sitting beside the 
sleeping Udayana heard him say something 
in his sleep regarding her. She touched him 
and fled away for fear of his being awakened. 
Vatsaraja awoke and followed her to bring her 
back, but she, by this time, was out of sight 
This made him uneasy The mother of Vasa- 
vadatta sent to her son in-law the picture board 
of her daughter along with Udayana Padma- 
vati seeing the picture said that there was a 
Brahmana girl, a prototj pe of Vasavadatta, 
near her, whom her brother had placed 
in her custody. Then when she was brought 
before the king, the latter recognised 
her and knowing everything in detail from 
Yaugandharayana was highly pleased and 
lived happily long with his wives 

3 Pa%carstra — This is a drama in three 
acts. Drog.a being asked by Duryodhana at 
the end of the about his honorarium 

said that he wished that the Pandavas would 
get back their kingdom Duryodhana con- 
sented to this provided the whereabouts of the 
Pandavas could be found out withm five mgkts 
Then Duryodhana, Kama and others went to 
the country of Virata to take away his cattle 
Virata being away from the country at the 
time, Arjuna, in the guise of VyhannaJa, with 
Uttara, son of Virata, attacked the Kaurnva 
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army and signally defeated them Then it 
appeared soon after that the Panda vas with 
Draupadi were there Druryodhana on hearing 
that acted up to his word and returned the 
kingdom to them 

^ Bslacarita — This is a drama in five 
acts and descnbes the feats perfoimed by the 
young grikr^na from the sucking of the life 
of PStana to the killing of KamSa 

5 Abhiseka — This drama in six acts 
describes the story of the RSmaya^a as stated 
in the Kiskindhya, Sundara and the Yuddha 
Kandas This relates also the installation of 
Rama by the gods with the permission of 
Da^aratha 

6 Pm^rma— -This is a drama in seven 
acts The drama traces its origin to the 
Pratima or statue, seeing which in the statue- 
house Bharata was able to infer the condition 
of Da^aratha on Rama’s departure to the 
forest The subject matter of the book has 
been taken from the Ayodhya and Aranya 
Kandas of the Ramayafl.a This describes 
the story of the Ramayana up to Rama’s 
coronation in the hermitage after the killing of 
Ravana 

7 . Avimsraka — This play in six acts deals 
with Avimaraka, the prmce of the Sauvirakas 
On account of the curse of a sage, the prince 
with his parents lived in the city of King Kunti- 
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bhoja, his uncle, m the guise of a gvapS,ka 
He once saved Kurangi, daughter of the king, 
from a fanatic elephant Thus there gprew 
mutual love and he lived secretly m the palace 
with her Then followed their separation 
Then he ^ain came in contact with the 
princess with the help of the magic ring given 
to him by Vidyadhara The period of the curse 
being over he was again reunited with his 
parents, uncle and others Then they knew 
what happened from Narada 

8 Csi udatta — This play in four acts des- 
cribes the love of Carudatta, the hero of the 
drama, towards Vasantasena, the heroine It 
has a striking similarity with Sudraka’s Mrcch- 
akatikam It is doubtless that this Carudatta 
forms the bsisis of SSdraka’s drama The ideas 
tersely expressed in Carudatta have been drag- 
ged to a tedious length in the Mrcchakatikam 
g-ll Madhyamavysyoga, Dutavskya, 
D utaghatokaca, Karnobhara and Urubhaitga 
are the remaining plays of the poet hitherto 
discovered Each of these consists of a single 
act only The first describes how Bhimasena 
saved a Brahma^a family from the severe 
grip of Ghatotkaca In the second Snk^Qa 
goes to the Court of Duryodhana as a 
messenger of the Pa^davas The third relates 
how Ghatotkaca bdng sent by Krshna, who 
W^^s angry on account of the death of Ahhi- 
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manyu, acted as a messenger to Duryodhana 
The fourth deals with the giving of armour 
and ear rings of Kama to Indra The very 
name reveals the subject matter of the fifth 
book 

II— KALIDASA'S WORKS 


Kshdasa 


KHIidas his 
date 


Dramas of 
the poet 
and ^s other 
works 


The earliest authentic reference ti Kali- 
dasa, the greatest poet of India, is an inscrip 
tion dated 634 A D (Jashapur, discovered 
by Mr Fleet of Bombay Civil service), in 
which he and Bharavi are spoken of as being 
renowned poets Bana’s reference to him in his 
Harsacantam shows that he flourished before 
the time of Bana who lived in the ist half of 
the 7th century It is not yet finally settled who, 
Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa, was Accord- 
ing to popular tradition he flourished m 56 B C 
But scholars do not seem to be yet agreed 
on the point Manj^ of them are of opinion 
that Vikramaditya, the patron of KSlidasa, 
preceded Siladitya II and reigned in the sixth 
century Macdonell places Kalidasa in the 
Sth century A D [For a fuller account see 
“The date of Kalidas” ante. 

Sakuntalam, Vtkyamorvaityam and Mdla- 
vtksgmmttram are the existing dramas of 
the poet. Besides, ’C^aw. 
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and are ascribed to the world 

poet Kalidasa 

His style is smooth and flowing He does 
not use big compounds like his followers. He 
is famous for his similes « In describing nature 
and tender feelings he all but excels all other 
poets of the world But the pandits of India hold 
generally that i 

/ Sakuntalam — This is a romantic drama 
in seven acts The plot is derived from the 
first book of the Mahabharata and Padma- 
purana This bilongs to the group of Nataka 

Storj^ of S>xknntalam — Dusyanta, a descen- 
dant of the Puru family, once went a hunting 
in the hermitage of Kanva and found Sakun- 
tala, his foster-daughter, watering the plants 
of the grove with her female friends Anasuya 
and Prtyainvada The king at first sight fell 
in love with her and wedded her in the 
Gandharva manner He went away to his 
capital leaving a signet ring to her Sakuntala 
after the departure of the king was absorbed 
in his thought Just then Durvasah, an angry 
sage, appeared on the scene and finding 
Sakuntala neglecting her duty cursed her say- 
ing that the king would not recognise her with- 
out seeing the nng he gave her Sage Kanva 
on his return home knew everything in time 

^ ^ ?nin i 
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and sent Sakuntala, to Dusyanta with Gautami, 
his sister, and two of his disciples It so happe- 
ned that on their way to the capital gakuntalfi 
lost the ring while bathing in Sacitirtha The 
king on their arrival before him refused to 
accept Sakuntala and Gautami and the disciples 
left the royal house in a rage, and Sakuntala 
while following them with a heavy heart, 
was borne away by Menaka, her mother in 
the sky Ere long a fisherman was arrested 
on a charge of theft of a royal ring The man 
related the story of his coming by it The 
king then recalled everything and felt 
exceedingly sid Then came Miltali, the 
charioteer of Indra, to take him into heaven 
in order to subdue a foe of Indra The king 
went to heaven and defeated the demon On 
his way down from heaven to earth he met 
Sakuntala with her son Bharata in the her- 
mitage of Marica and was reunited with her 
2 Vtkramotvailyam — This play consists of 
five acts and belongs to the Trotaka group It 
traces its origin to the dialogue in the Rgveda 
known as Pururavah and Urva^ 

The story of Vtkramorvaiiyam ! — Once 
king Pururavah while returning from his wor- 
ship of the sun heard a plaintive note He follo- 
wed the cry and came across the female friends 
of Urvasi The king was told that the latter 
was taken away perforce by the demon Ke^j 
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He at once followed the demon and rescued 
her from his hands A natural love grew in 
them Urvasi being summoned before the 
throne of ladra, the lovers parted 

Urva^I played the part of Lakfmih in the 
play of The BetrotJial of Lakshmih in heaven, 
and being asked on whom her heart was set 
she named Pururavah instead of Puru ottama 
She was consequently' cursed by the teacher, 
Bharata, but was forgiven by Indra Indra 
allowed her to remain with Pururavah till the 
latter saw his offspring 

Onco Urvasi entered into the Kumara forest 
and turned into a creeper The king was in 
search of her everywhere but to no purpose. 
Finally under the influence of a magic stone, 
the creeper was transformed into Urvasi and 
they returned to the capital 

Then, as luck would have it, the king dis 
covered his son 5.yu Urvasi must now go to 
heaven, but then Indra made a new concession 
and allowed her to remain with Pururavah till 
his dealth 

3 Malovikagnimttram — The hero of the 
book belonged to the SuijLga dynasty reign- 
ing at Vidi^a, the modem Bhilsa This des- 
cribes the love of King Agnimitra and Mala- 
vik§,, one of the queen’s attendants The 
queen tried to keep her out of the sight of 
the hing but atlast the king saw her and fell 
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in love with her At last it turned out that 
Malavika was a princess and therefore there 
was no objection on the part of the king to 
marry her. 

Ill — SUDRAKA’S WORK 

Sudraka, the author of Mycchakatika, 
flourished before Vikrama at whose court 
the nine gems lived The play according to 
Weber could not have been written before 
the second century A D For it mentions 
nsttaka as the name of a com which accord- 
ing to Wilson IS borrowed from the coins of 
Kanerki, a king^ who reigned in the 
40 A D But a date long subsequent to this 
will have to be assigned to the drama, 
since the vernacular dialects it introduces 
appear in a most barbarous condition 
Besides, we get an account of the flourishing 
state of Buddhism here. Moreover, from 
the perusal of the drama it is seen that the 
parts of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
ya^a describing wars were a favourite 
reading at the time of its composition. 

No other work is ascribed to him 

This drama describes the social condition 
of India of the time more fully than any 
other of its kind The plot is woven very 
skilfully and exquisitely. The execution of 
the work is also very nice. 
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1 Mvcckakatikam — This play is attri- 
buted to Kiag gudraka but Daadin was 
most piobably the real author of the book 
The book abounds with old rites and cus- 
toms and the duties of a house-holder It in 
ten acts describes the love of Carudatta, a 
wealthy merchant of the town of Ujjain, 
who spent all his wealth m charity and 
was possessed of an untarnished character, 
towards a rich courtesan of rare qualities 
named Vasantasena It belongs to the 
prakaiana group The plot of the drama is 
the best of other Sanskrit plays The name 
of the play is taken from an incident of 
the sixth act where the heroine gives all 
her ornamgnts to the hero’s son in a terra- 
cotta cart The pjet most probably flouri- 
shed in the 6th centuty A D 

IV - BH A.TT ANARS YAUA’S WORK 

« m 

According to tradition Bhattanarayand, 
the author of the Vemsamhard, was the first 
ancestor of the prresent illustrious Tagore 
family He was a native of Kanyakubja 
and one of the first of the Gauda Brahmans 
whom Adi^ara invited to his Yajfia He is 
quoted by Mammata who lived between 1160 
and 1250 A D Bhojadeva too mentions him, 
so he could not have flourished after lo7o 
A.D. Dasarupaka written about the middle 
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of the loth century has reference to this 
woik Vamana who lived about the middle 
of the 8th century A. D quotes from Veq.i- 
samhara lo his Alaakara Sutra. So the 
drama of Venisambara belongs perhaps to 
6th century A D 

This IS perhaps the only play which he 
wrote 

He has sho A’n his skill m writing heroic 
play This drama conforms more closely 
to the rules of dramaturgy than any other 
Sanskrit play 

Vemsa mhsra — ^This is a play of Bhatta. 
narayaLa in six acts It derives its plot 
from the Mahabharata This describes the 
incident of Draupadi’s being dragged by the 
hair of her head into the Court of Duryo- 
dhana by one of his brothers and Bhima’s 
promise of binding up her hair with his 
hand gory on account of drinking the life- 
blood of Duh^asana after his fall in the 
battle-field 

V -SRIHARSA'S WORK 

z. Ratnavalt — This was written in the first 
half of the seventh century by Sriharsa or 
more commonly known as Hardeva, king 
of Northern India. This has many points 
in similarity with Kalidasa's Malavikagni- 
mitram and Bhasa’s Svapna najaka. This 
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in four acts describes the love of Udayana, 
king of Kaia^ambi and Ratnavali, princess 
of Ceylon, who had been ship- wrecked and 
found her way to Vatsa’s Court The plot 
IS derived from Somadeva's Kathssant 
Sagara, Bhasa’s Svapm naiaka and Kali- 
dasa's Malavtks This belongs to the 


NsUks-^toxx^ 

No 2 Nagationda — The drama in five 
acts describes the self-sacrifice of Jimutavahana. 
The subject-matter has been taken from the 
Bihatkatha of Gunadhyaya The plot of the 
book IS as follows 

Jimtitavahana struck friendship with Mitra 
Vasu 1 his man had a sister named Mal?yavati 
Jimutavahana fell m love with her and married 
her Once Jimtitavahana saw aheap of bones 
and asked for its reason He came to know 
that these were the bones of the snakes that 
were offerred unto Garuda One day when 
gankhactlra’s turn came, Jimutavahana went 
in lieu of him Garuda came to the fixed place 
at the appointed hour and devoured Jimuta- 
vahana, but Gauri showered nectarine juice 
from heaven and restored life to Jirndtavahana 
and the snakes that were devoured by Garuda. 

3. Priya Darstka — The King of Kalmga 
was willing to marry Priyadar^ika, daughter 
of king Drdha Yarma who refused the pro- 
posal and got lier married with Udayana, King 
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of Vatsa The King of Kalmga thereupon 
made war against Didha VaramS and drove 
him out of his kingdom Vijaysena, the com- 
mander of the Vatsa king, rescued the princess 
and brought her before his royal master Now 
she came to be known as ‘Aranyika’ This 
Aranyika w as a cousin of the Queen consort 
VasavadattS In course of time she was 
married to Udayana 

VI— bhavabhti and uhis works 

Bhavabkatt 

According to Rajatarangim Bhavabhuti 
was patronized by Ya^ovarma, King of 
Kanauj, who reigned in the middle of the 8th 
century Bhavabhuti is quoted by Rdja^ekhara, 
who lived in the beginning of the loth century 
and also by Maramata who wrote Kavya 
Prakasa in the beginning of the 1 1 h century 
In the long list of the poets in Harsacaritam 
of Vana Bhavabhlrti is not mentioned, there- 
fore it is clear that he came after Vana who 
flonrished in the ist half of the yth century 
Considenng all these points we may say that 
Bhavabhtiti flourished in the 2 nd quarter of 
the eighth century 

Bhavabhuti is the author of three dramatic 
plays,^ — the Vlracantam Mslatimsdhavam 
and Uttara B^macarttam 

Bhavavuti is a poet of great merit. Ha 
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describes exquisitely the beauty and grandeur 
of nature He is not inferior to KSlidasa in 
depicting human character and deep pathos 
The genius of Bhavabhuti was more of a lync 
than of a dramatic nature 

Bhavabhuti was a native of Vidarbha m 
South central India He is famous for his 
poetic beauty and feeling, exquisite verse and 
polished style As a dramatist he has but 
moderate power 

I M alatimddhavam—'t'has is a prakarana 
in ten acts and describes the love between 
Malati, the daughter of the minister of Ujjain, 
and Madhava, a young scholar studying in 
that city and son of the mimster of another 
state The story of Makaranda, Madhava’s 
friend, and Madayantikal, a sister of the king’s 
favourite, is skilfully interwoven with it 
Kamandaki here serves the purpose of Friar 
Lawrence in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Julut 
2x Mdhceoira Camtam — It destcnbes the 
early life and fortunes of Rama Bhavabhuti, 
here, closely follows Valmiki, the author of 
the Ramaya^a 

3. XJttara Carttam — ^This is a sequel to 
the Mahdvira Carttam This is rather a dra- 
matic poem than a play It describes in seven 
acts the banishment of Sita, the birth of Lava 
and Ku^a and how they were brought up in the 
hermitage of Valmiki. Rama’s A^vamedha 
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sacrifice and his re union with Sfta. are des- 
cnbed in the last act 

VII — VIgAKHADATTA'S WORK 
VtSak/iadaiia. 

In the prelude of Mudrdrdksasm we 
find that the poet Visakhadatta was the son 
of Maharaja Pythu and grandson of the 
chieftain Vate^varadatta But these names 
are as yet wrapped in darkness It can be 
surmised from the wsraw that the poet was a 
chieftain under king Candra Gupta during 
whose rule foreigners invaded India incessantly 
to settle there permanently In place of 
Gupta in the verse the names and 

are also found But from internal evi- 
dence of the book it seems fit to take ’^’595 
as the correct reading Now there were there 
Msggirs who ruled India The first was the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty , the second 
belonged to the Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
and the third was Candra Gupta II who 
owing to his vast power was styled Vikrama- 
ditya The first one being an object of hatred 
to the author does not deserve con-iideration , 
the second is not known to have defeated 
the foreign invaders, the Mlecchas, the third 
one is therefore the king under whom the 
poet served Candra Gupta II flourished in 
the 5th century AD So this is most pro- 
bably the date of the poet 
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Vi-=nu Purajia, Bhagavata Purana and 
Kathasant-sagara are the sources of this 
drama 

The plot of this drama though lutncate 
in nature has nicely been worked out by the 
author The work is replete with social ntes 
and customs Besides, we find in it the illus- 
tration of the relation between king and his 
subjects, husband and wife and fnend and 
fi'iend. 

Mudra-Rdksasam — It was written by 
Vi^akhadatta about 500 A D and deserves 
special mention It is unique in its character 
It is a historical drama and describes 
the ascension of Candra Gupta to the 
throne of Magadha and the destruction of 
the race of Nandas by the crooked policy 
of Ca^akya and the winning over of 
Bakassa^ the minister of the Nanda kings, to 
the side of Candra Gupta as well 

VIII.— RAJ ASEKHARA’S WORKS 
Rdjaiekhara 

Peterson assures us that Rajagekhara’s date 
IS the middle of the eighth century According 
to Mr A Borooah the seventh centuiy is his 
probable date But Apte after discussing various 
views comes to the conclusion that Rajagekhara 
lived between the end of the seventh and the 
middle of the tenth century, as he is quoted in 
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the Daiarupaka. Mr. Fleet has proved from 
Asani inscription that Rajagekhara lived at 
^the beginning of the tenth century A D This 
is now admitted on all hands to be the real 
date of Rsja^ekhara 

The four plays, Karpuramanjari, Viddha- 
^Elabhahjika, Balaramayaqia and Balabharata 
are ascribed to Raja^ekhara 

Raja^ekhara's masterly command over 
more elaborate metres is one of his most noti- 
ceable charactenstics His skill was not res- 
tricted only to Sansknt but in Prakrt versi 
fication too He has shown a really remark- 
able power in these respects Another prominent 
literary characteristic of Raja^ekhara is his 
fondness for proverbial expressions gsrdula 
vikridita, Vasantatilaka, doka and SragdharS 
are his favounte metres 

/. Karpuramanjari — This is perhaps 
the oldest of the poet’s plays This belongs to 
the class of Sattaka This describes how 
Kling Candrapala mamed Karpuramafijari, the 
daughter of the Kuntala King, and thus 
became a paramount sovereign 

2. ViddhaSfdabhaxjtkd — This is a natika 
in four acts The author in many respects 
imitates the author of RatnSvall The story of 
the play runs as follows : King Candravarma 
had no son So he sent his daughter Mygan- 
kanavali, in the guise of a lad, under the name 
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of Mrgankavaraia to the queen of king 
Vidyadharamalla Tiie king’s minister knew 
who the disguised boy wa'? He tried to bring 
about her union with the king, for it was fore- 
told that whoever would marry Mrgankana- 
vati would become an emperor Through some 
contrivance of the minister the king and the 
girl met and fell in love with each other 
Vidusaka p’ayed some trick upon the Queen’s 
confidante Mekhala, whereupon she to have 
her revenge, gets the king married with 
Mrgankavarma in the guise of a woman. 
Then comes a messenger from Candravarma to 
say that the king got a son and that the disgui- 
sed Mrgankavarma was really the daughter of 
Candravarma 

3 Bdla Rstnsyana This is a nataka in 
ten acts and relates the whole story of Rama 
from Sita’s svayanbara to the killing of 
Ravafl.a and Rama’s return to Oudh 

4.. Bdla-bhdrata play is also called 
Pracanda Pandava and contains in violation 
of the rules of drama only two acts The sub- 
ject matter has been taken from the Maha- 
bharata It describes the svayamvara of 
Draupadi, how Yudhisthira lost everything in 
gambling, how Draupadi was dragged into 
the Court of Duryodhana and how the Pa^ 
davas departed to the forest with their 
wife 
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The Mahsnstaka — It is also styled Hanu- 
mannataka There is a tradition that Hanu- 
man, a progeny of Pavana, composed it and 
engraved it on a smooth rock but not being 
satisfied with his composition he threw it 
into the sea. Many years later a learned 
prince had a great portion of it restored 
by some expert divers who took impressions 
of the book on wax It is also said that 
Kalidasa, the brightest jewel of Vikramaditya’s 
Court, rendered it to a perfect drama 

Sometime after Madhusudana Mi^ra, a 
learned Pandit, edited the drama after arrang- 
ing the ^lokas Since then he has been 
accepted as the composer of the drama. « 
But Macdonell says that the author of the 
drama was Damodara Misra, who flourished 
in nth century A D The play in nine 
acts describes the supernatural actions of 
Rama and of Hanuman Besides, it refers 
to numerous allusions to other parts of 
Hindu mythology 

Mr M. Schuyler, Jr , A. M in his “A Biblio- 
graphy of the Sansknt Drama*’ writes, *Tt has 
fourteen acts in one recension and ten in the 
other and thus violates the rule which requires 
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that no (Sanskrit) drama shall exceed ten acts 
in length^’ f Prof. Vlacdonell also holds this to 
be of fourteen acts But Maharaja Kahkrsna 
Bahadur, C M R A S , &c &c in hiS 
preface to the English translation of the 
Mahanatika says that he collected a dozen of 
Manuscript copies both ancient and modem, 
and each of these contained nine acts only J 
The Hindus are of opinion that this is the 
first ngular play on the same subject as the 
Ramayana, but in fact Bhababhuti first dealt 
with the subject of the Ramayana in his 
Vlra and Uttara Carit.im 

It IS quite without interest to the students 
of Sanskrit and is nothing but a collection of 
various authors 

X— KRSNA MIS'RA’S WORK 

Prabodhacandrodaya — This was wntten 
about the end of the i ith century by Krsbija- 
mi^ra. This in six acts aims at the glorifi- 
cation of orthodox Brahmanism in the 
Visnuite sense This can be compared to the 
allegorical plays of the Spanish poet Calderon. 
Reason, rehgion, will &c have been personified 

I 

t Thus we see that the drama compiled hj Damodara 
Mi0ra has either 10 or 14 act^, while compiled 

b 7 HadhuBudaa has 9 acts only,. 
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here, and various vices have been satirised 
The poet has succeeded in attaining his aim 

XI— VlNA’S WORK 

P drvaU-partnaya — The drama is attributed 
to Kalidasa but in reality it was not written by 
him Some ascribe it to Vamana, the rheto- 
rician, but it seems probable that the work was 
written by Va^a, the court poet of Sriharoa who 
flourished in the 7th century A D 

XII— KSBMIS'VARA’S WORK 

Can^ Kauitka —This drama was written 
by Kbemi^vara about 1200 A D This m 
five acts describes how Hariscandra through 
the curse of the angry priest Kausika (Vi^va- 
mitra) lost his wife and child, the former being 
‘old into slavery and the latter by death, how 
the patience of the monarch, though tried to 
the utmost, did not fail him and how in the 
end by divine intervention his son, his wife and 
hii kingdom were restored to him 

We give below the short description of a 
few dramas with their authors and time 

13 Mahendra Vtkram — He was a contem- 
porary of king, Haria and wrote Mattavilas at 
the earher part of the seventh century A. D. 
It IS a farce 

1 4 Anadbga Hatsa — He wrote a drama 
called Tapasa Vatsa Raj in the eight century 
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A D The book describes the love story 
of Udayan and Visavadatta 

15 Mayu Raja —In the ninth century 
A D he wrote Udatta Raghava describing the 
life sketch of Ramcandra Here Ramcandra 
did not kill Ball from a covert but there was a 
hand to hard fight betv\een them 

16 Murarl—HQ composed Anaigha Rag- 
hava towards the close of the ninth century 
A D His rivalry with Bhavabhiiti has 
sustained a co nplete failure here 

17 Vilhan — Towards the close of the 
eleventh century he c imposed Kar^asundan 
in celebration of the marriage ceremony of 
Mianalla Devi, daughter of the Karijata king 
Jayke^i with Kama Dev, king of Anihilvar 

18 Jaydev , — He wrote Prasanna Raghava 
in the 1 2th century A, D This too deals with 
the life of Ramcandra 

19. Rapa Gosvami — In the 1 5th century 
A D he wrote Vida^^dha Madhava and Lalit- 
madbava describing the transcendental love 
between Radha and Knsna. He composed 
besides, Vanakeli^Kaumudi which falls under 
the section Bha^a 

20 Uddand * — His Mallikamarut was written 
about 1700 A. D The author is quite distinct 
from Daljidl, the author of Kavyadarfa 

21. Kdncanscaryya — He is assigned to 
the I2tb century A D. His DhanaSjaya Vijay 
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describes the recovery of Virata’s cattle by 
Arjun when they were being carried off by the 
Kurus This drama belongs to Vyayoga class 

22 Um^vatt Dhar — He was a contem- 
porary of Jaydev and lived in the court of 
Laksanasen of Bengal. He wrote Paryata 
haran m the first half of the lath century A D 
It is a dramatic piece of Rupaka class The 
subject matter has been taken from the Maha- 
bharat 

23 Sankhadhar -He lived under the 
patronage of King Govmdacandra who 
flourished between 1115 and 1143 AD He 
wrote a Prahasan called LatakSmelaka to 
entertain his royal master at a spring festival 

24 Rudradev — He wrote a drama, 
YaySticarit which describes in seven acts the 
intrigue of Yajati with garmistha and termi- 
nating in his umon with her It describes also 
his reconaUation with DevayanI 

25 Subhata — He lived during the reign 
of King Kumara Pal (1088 — 1172 A D) He 
wrote Dutangada describing the embassy of 
Angada for negotiation with Ravana 

26 Vtivanoth — He lived under the 
patronage of Pratap Rudra Deva (I294-1325 
A D). He wrote Saugandhika Harajp.am 
about the beginning of the fourteenth centuiy 
A D. The plot is based on the story of the 
Mahabhavat in which Draupadi being attracted 
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bythe beauty of flowers brought by a Gandhar- 
va requests Bhima to fetch some more for her 
There is a long vehement altercation between 
Bhima and Hanuman 

27 Bhaskara — His Unmatta Raghva was 
written to entertain an assembly of the learned 
that met together to pay homage to Vidya- 
ranya It was written about the middle of 
the fourteenth century A D. It descnbes in Unmatta Rft' 

ghava* 

a single act the maddened sohloqmes of Rama 
on account of the sudden disappearance of Sita, 
in a shady garden where a tresspasser would 
turn to a deer owing to Durvasa’s curse The 
whole story imitates closely the fourth act of 
Vikromorva^i. 

28 Yamana Bhaifa Vans — He wrote 
Srlngarabhuaa^ about the middle of the 15th Smgara 
century A D The book describes the amorous 
adventure of Vilasa gekhar 


29 Krsnadatfa — He lived under the 
patronage of King Purusottama Devd of Orrissa 
(1478-1503 A D) His Purafijaya carit des- 

T - £ * 4 . 1 , 4 . r - Pttrajaya 

cnbes in five acts the story of Puranjay as Cant 

narrated in the Bhagavat Puran His Kuvala- 

sviya, a drama in seven acts, describes how a 

Vedic student fell in love with a maiden Mada- 

lasa by name The poet was intimately 

familiar with the dramatic literatureof the day 

30 Mathura Das — He wrote Vrsa Vi*abli5 

BhanujS, a nStika in four acts, that describes 
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the love of grcekysna and Radha He 
flourished about 15th century A D 

31 Sdmarsja Dikstt — He lived at the 
latter half of the 16th century He wrote 
Sreedam Cant, a drama in 5 acts The 
subject matter of which has been derived 
from the 10 th skanda of the Bhagavata 
Pura^a 

32 Kr^na Kavt — He was patronised 
by Todarmalla, the finance minister of the 
Emperor Akbar He wrote Kamsa vadha, 
a drama in seven acts, at the earlier part of 
the 17th century The book describes the 
death of Kamsa at the hands of Sreekr?5.a 

33 Kavz Karnapur — He was born in 
1525 A. D His Caitanya Candrodaya des- 
cribes the history of the reformer Caitanya 
after the model of Prabhodha Candrodaya 

34 Sundara Miira — He lived about the 
end of 16th century A D His Abhirama- 
ma^i describes in seven acts the whole life 
of Rama 

35 Nllkaniha — He wrote Nalacantam 
It describes the history of Nala in seven 
acts The work is based upon gri Har^a’a 
Naifadha can tarn 

36 Rsmabhadra — He flouribhed about 
1638 A D His Janaki pariqiaya describes 
in seven acts the marriage of Ram and Sita. 
The plot has very skilfully been woven, 
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Very often lie deviates from the original. 
There is an inter drama enacted at 
Ravan^s court The style is learned and 
amusing. 

37 Atzrdtra Jajvd — Eis Ku^a Kumud- 
vati describes in five acts the love of Kuga, 
the eldest son of Rama, and Kumudvati, 
the princess of the Naga clan 

38 Cakrakam — ^He flourished about 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
A D He wrote three dramas, viz Janaki 

parmaya, Gauri Parmaya and Draupadi 
Parinaya 

39 Candra Sekhar — His Madhuraniruddha, 
a drama of eight acts, describes charmingly 
the love of Aniruddha and U§a, daughter 
of King Vana. He flourished about the 
second half of the 17th century 

4o Mahsdeva — He wrote Adbhut Tarpa^ 
at the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The book describes the war of Rama with 
Ravana beginning from Hanuman's return 
from Lanka 

41. Vaidyansth — He wrote Caitra Yajfsa 
in the eighteenth century The drama 
describes in five acts the legends of Daksa. 

42 Rsma Varma — His Rukmi^i Parigiaya 
written towards the close of the eighteenth 
century describes in five acts the marriage 
pf Krs^ia and Rukmi^i 
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43. Rsmesvar — He flourished in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century His 
Candrabhisek describes the over-throw of 
the Nandas by Canakya and the coronation 
of Candra Gupta. He imitates Vigakha 
Datta both in style and subject-matter 
44 Sdnkar Dtkstt — He wrote Pra- 
dyumna Vijay, a drama of seven acts The 
book describes the victory of Pradyumna 
over Vajranabba, the Daitya chief The 
subject has been derived from Han Vamsa 
It was composed in the fir^t half of the 
eighteenth century on the occasion of the 
coronation festival of King gubha Singha 
4y Vtsvesvar — He wrote Nava- 
mallika, a Natika m four acts, in imitation 
of Ratnavali Besides, he wiote iSringara 
Mafijan, a sattaka in pure Prakytin imita- 
tion of Raja gekhar s Karpura Mafijan The 
poet flourished in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

46 Ananda Rdja MaMt—He lived at the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century. Of 
his dramas the Jibananda, a Nstak complete 
lu five acts and the Vidya parinaya consist- 
ing of SIX acts have come down to us 

47 Candra Kanta Tarkalankara — He 
wrote Kaumudi Sudhakara The drama falls 
under prakarana class It was published in 
1887 A.D. and written on the occasion 
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of the marriage ceremony of Hemcandra 
and Carucandra 

48 Pandtt Pa^cdnan Parkaratna — ^He 
wrote Amaramangalam It is a drama in 
eight acts It was written on the occasion 
of Sarasvati festival The drama describes 
the life of Amar Singh of Rajputana 

Later plays — Of the later plays we give 
below the names of only a few with the 
names of their authors against them 

( 1 ) Atijandpavanamjaya — Hastimalla 

( 2 ) Vasumaticztrasenavtldsa — Appaya 
Dikfita 

(3} Candivtldsa—^^^x^xz. garma 

( 4 ) Vtrdja Sarojznl — Hand as Siddhanta 
Vagina etc 

Thus we see that the drama has had a 
continuous existence from the 4 th century 
B. C down to the present time 


Amaraman 

galam 



Exercise 


1. Give an account of the origin and history of the 
Sanskrit drama. What would you consider the distinc- 
tive features of Kalidas’s poetical genius. 1909 P 

2 . Give an account of the history of the Indian drama 

and give the characterisation of that drama as contrasted 
with the drama of Western nations 1909,11 

3. Name and characterise the the pnncipal Sanskrit 
lyrics. 1910 P. 

4. State with examples the principal characteristics 
of Indian drama 1911 P 

5. Give a survey of Indian ethical poetry Quote 
any specimen you may remember 1911 H, 1818 P, 1920P. 
1927 P 

6 What may be conjectured as to the source of dra- 
matic Uterature in India ? Compare and contrast special 
excdlences ofKalidas and Bhabtbhuti 1911 H 1922 H 

7. Give a survey of Indian lyrical poetry with details 
as to either the Meghadut, the Gita Gobinda or Rtusam- 
hara 1925H, 193 2H, 1933 P. 

8. Point out the characteristsic excellences of 
Kahdas— 1913 H 

9 Trace the development of the Sanskrit drama 
191SP, 1917P. 1918P 1920H 

10 Describe the origin and character of the Indian 
Drama. 1916P. 

II. On what points do Sanskrit dramas resemble 
the dramas of Shakespeare j Or what distribution of 
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dialects is usually adopted for actors of various ranks in 
Sanskrit dramas 1928 P 


Ans % — 


^ fscnapnri 1 

g ^iraig »reKi|t 1 

wn Ki3n^3r^%iTT[, II 

'i€t*rr ’cisjgam »fwft 1 

iir®BT ’are II 

€ ^ ct m 11 

* ©N. 




crer 11 


Harare « ^^ci^rerereret i” 

( ’aiftre^’ni VI) 


12 Write all that you know of two important poets 
preceding Kalidas 1931P 

1 3 What are the different forms of Indian drama ? 
Illustrate your answers with names of surviving dramas 
and short description where they may be necessary 1932? 
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CHAPTER XII 

FAIRY TALES AND FABLES 

The abundant introduction of ethical 
reflections and proverbial philosophy is 
the distinct characteristic of fairy tales and 
fables. Another distinguishing feature of 
these collections is the insertion of a number 
of different stones within the frame work 
of a single narrative The Vedic literature 
and Buddhist Jatakas are really a store- 
house of didactic fables 

The Pal^ca Tantra is a world literature 
in the truest sense of the term but unfor- 
tunately its original is lost and it has come 
down to us only through translation It has 
wandered from nation to nation through tra- 
vellers, merchants and monks and thus has 
become the common property of all nations. 

It is divided into five books From 
the literary point of view, it is the most 
important and interesting work in this 
branch of Indian literature It is written 
in prose with an admixture of verse. It 
was probably written in the first half of 
6th century A D. by Vigijiu garmS 

The Paficatantra, as some scholars say, 
must have been derived from Buddhistic 
sources, as a number of fables can be traced 
to Buddhistic wntings. But this is not 
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agreed to by others, •who ackno-wledge its 
independent growth. 

The framework of the first book, entitled, 
‘‘Separation of Frundsf is the story of a 
ball and a lion The main story in the 
second book, of the name of “Acquisition of 
Friends'* deals with the adventures of a tor- 
toise, a deer, a crow and a mouse. The third 
book called, “2he war of the Crows and the 
Owls" points out the danger of friendship 
concluded between those who were old ene- 
mies The fourth book by the name of “Loss 
of what has been acquired'' ^ illustrates how 
fools can, by flattery, be made to part with 
their possessions The fiifth book, which is 
called ''Inconsiderate Actions" contains a 
number of stories connected with the experi- 
ences of a barber. 

The book is also knuwn as Tanirskhyd- 
yikd> The meaning of the word tantra is 
doubtful This may either refer to chapters 
or the sources from which it has extract- 
ted its subject matter. 

Hitopadeia — Another work of the similar 
nature is the celebrated Bhtopade^a It is 
based chiefly on the Pafica-Tantra Hito- 
pade^a is divided into four books, — Acquisi- 
tion of Brunds, Separation of Friends, War, 
and Peace. The first two books agree with 
the first two books of the Pafica-Tantra 
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but in inverted order It is said in the book 
that Narayana, who lived m the court of 
Dhavala Caudra, composed it for the sons of 
Sudarsan, king of Pataliputra 

These tvi o books belong to the class of 
literature, called, "Science of Political 
Ethics ’ ’ The Nitisara of KSmandaka is 
one of the sources of the maxims introduced 
by the author of the Hitopade^ji 

A collection of Fairy Tales, with a 
highly oriental colouring, is the Vetala 
Pafi£caiim.iati King Vikrama of Ujjain solva 
herein 25 problems of a Vetala and is 
favoured by him This work is known to 
the English reader under the title of 
Vikrama and the Vamptre 

Another collection of the fairy tales is 
the Simhdsana Dvstrimsat, which goes also 
by the name of Yikrama Carita. Both this 
and the preceding one are of Buddhistic 
origin 

Suka-saptaU — This is a prose romance 
written by some unknown author It des- 
cribes the story of a woman whose husband 
is abroad and who is inclined to run after 
another man She asks the advice of her pa- 
rrot about this The bird tells a story to her 
every day and thus makes her pass seventy 
days after which the husband returns 
This gave rise to the composition of 
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gukaspatati or the seventy stones of the 
parrot 

Kaths-Sartt-S dgara— ~lt is a book of this 
type Its author is Somadeva, a Kasmerian 
poet, who wrote it about 1070 A D This 
book has direct allusion to Buddhist birth 
stories The author states the real basis 
of his work to have been Vrkatkatka of 
Gufliadhyaya (200 A D ) Kiemendra Vya^ 
sadas (1000 ad) composed V rhatkathsma- 
Hjari The Katha Sarit-Sagara along with 
the mam story contains the first three 
books of the Panca-tantra and the Vetal 
Pancavimsati. It is a store-house of various 
other rare topics also 

The book is divided into i 8 sections 
called Lambakas and subdivided into 125 
chapters called Tarangas The book des- 
cribes the adventures of Udayana and his 
son Narabahana Datta in details 
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INDIA AND THE WEST. 

Owing to the frequent contact of the 
Indians with foreign invaders^ the literature 
of India and the West were mutually in> 
fluenced. 

The Epic — The Greek rhetorician Dio 
Chysostomos finding some similarity in the 
leading characters of the Mahdhhsratet with 
those ot the Ihad^ supposes the former to be 
a translation of the latter. It is also said 
that the worship of Krsaa is but an out- 
come of the influence of Christianity. This 
theoiy IS improbable on the very face of it. 
The evidences regarding the age of the Maha- 
bharata and the statements of Megasthenes 
and the Mahabhaiya point to its existence be- 
fore the Christian era. Prof. Weber's assump- 
tion of the Greek influence on the Rama- 
ya^a has been refuted by Prof. Jacobi. 

The Drama . — It is found in Philostratus's 
life of Apollonius of Tyana that Greek litera. 
ture was held in high esteem by the Bta- 
hmanas of India, Indian inscriptions mention 
Yavana or Greek girls sent to India as a tri- 
bute, KalidEsa and other Sanskrit authors 
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describe that the Indian princes were 
waited upon by Yavana girls. K5ma, the 
Indian god of love, has in his banner a 
dolphin (makara) resembling the Greek Bros. 

The existence of the above conditions led 
Prof Weber to believe that the Indians imi- 
tated the representations of the Greek plays Opimoa ot 
performed at the Court of Greek princes in Sow 
India This is corroborated by the fact 
that the curtain of Indian stage is 
Yavanika or “Greek partition’* Accor ding 
to Prof Weber there is no mternal connec- 
tion between Indian and Greek drama. Prof. 

Windisch goes a step further and says that 
there is internal connection The M|x:cha- 
katika shows the influence of the new 
attic comedy The points of resemblance 
are so meagre that they can be explained 
as independent development Moreover tiq« 
there is no authentic proof if Greek plays 
were ever performed in India The earUest 
Sanskrit plays extant existed 400 years 
before the Greek period The word YavamkS 
a reminiscence of Greek plays did not 
certainly form the back- ground of the stage 
and it IS not certain if the Greek theatre 
had a curtain at all. Thus we see that these 
theories are baseless. The Indian dramas 
had a thoroughly national development. 

Some famous modern European dramas, on 
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the other hand, have been modelled on that 
of a celebrated Sanskrit play 

The Fatry tales and Fables,- In the sixth 
century A. D. there existed a Buddhist 
collection of fables in India This work 
was translated by a Persian physician 
named barzoi in Fehievi under the patro- 
nage ol Khosru Anushirvan, a Sassanian 
King It has two important translations, 
one Oyriac called Kaltlag and Damnag, the 
other Arabic called Kalitah and Dtmnak or 
“Fables of Piipay”. Ihe Modern Bidpai or 
tiipay lb derived trom Biabah which corres- 
ponds to the banskrit word vidyapatt 
(^master of sciences) The Arabic transla- 
tion IS very important ior, it being rendered 
into various European languges, shaped the 
literature ot the Middle Ages in Europe. 


Theodor Benfej in his epoch-making 
introduction to the German Traublation of 
Fa&catantra has traced the history of the 
Dook and has laid down the ioundation of 
comparative history and literature. The 
fame of Pahcatantra reached Persia early 
in the sixth century A D. A North-wes- 
tern recension of the work was translated 
into Pehlevi by the Physiaan Burzoi by 
the order of the Persian king Khosran 
Anosserwen ^79 A. D.) together with 
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some other Indian stories. The Syrian 
Chnshna monk Bud translated it from 
Pehlevi into Syrian about 570 A. D under 
the title of Kalilag and Damnag Abdulla 
Eleon A1 Maquffa translated the Pafica- 
tantra into Arabic with his additions about 
75o A D under the name Kalita Wa Dimna 
(the corruptions for Karataka and 
Damanaka) 

This Arabic translation was the source 
of many translations into European and 
Asiatic languages Philip Wolft the German 
translator of the Arabic version, has rightly 
said that it had been translated into most 
languages of the world next to the Bible. 
According to him the book inspired, more 
or less, all nations 

In the eleventh century it was transla- 
ted into Greek and from Greek into Italian, 
Latin, German and Slavomc languages. It 
was traslated into Hebrew by Ravi Joel 
and the book came out in the beginning of 
the 12th century A D 

It was translated from Hebrew into 
Latin by Joha of Kapua between 1263 and 
1278 A D. The German translation of these 
Latin versions exercised enormous influence 
ou German literature. 
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It IS no wonder then if traces of I ndian 
fables and tales be found m the most populeir 
narratives in the work of Western literature, 
such as, the Gesta Romanoren and similar 
collections of monks and story tellers 

The retation of the Pa&catantra to j^sofs 
fahles % — 

The Buddhistic collection, the Pafica- 
tantra, and the collections of ^Esop and 
Babrius have some points of resemblance 
between them The comparative study of 
the animal and bird fables, such as^ the 
fable of the hon and the jackal, of the fox 
and the raven &c , which are natural to the 
Indian fable but have no basis in fact in 
the Greecian fable, shows the priority of 
the Indian fables According to Profs 
Weber and Benfey, the Indians, though they 
had a number of independent fables of their 
own, borrowed some fables from the Greeks 
Europe is thus indebted to India for its 
mediaeval hterature of fairy tales and 
fables. 

It would not be out of place here to 
mention the book of Burlaam and Joasaph 
composed by a pious Christian monk in 
the nuddle ages, which has a great resem- 
blance with Buddhist literature, specially 
with Lahtvtstar. The work was probably 
first composed in the Pehlevi lauguagein 
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the 6th or 7th. century A. D and after, 
•wards translaled into Arabian and Syrian. 
The Greek version was perhaps derived 
from the Syrian translation It was then 
reduced Into Latin and was the source of 
all translations m European languages 

Philosophy — It IS found that the early 
Greek and the Indian philosophies have 
many points in common Some leading 
doctrines of Greek philosophy are to be 
found in the philosophy of the Upanifads 
and the Vedanta. The doctrine of Empedo- 
cles again (the doctrine of Satkaryavada) is 
found in the Samkhya system Taking 
the Greek tradition that Thales, Empedocles, 
Democritus and others went to the oriental 
countries to studv philosophy to be true, it 
can be said that the Greeks were influenced 
by Indian thoughts through Persia The 
dependence of Pythagoras on Indi in philo- 
sophy and science 10 respect of each of his 
doctrine, religious, philosophical or mathe- 
matical, supports the above view. Besides, 
we learn that Indian savan'ts resided in 
Baghdad for teaching puproses. 

Science — With r^ard to vaious bran- 
ches of science, the Indians and the Western 
people were mutually indebted. 

Mathematics.— In mathematics the world 
is indebted to India. The onginalily of the 
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Indians in this respect is surpassingly great 
The Indians invented a system of notation 
and the decimal system which are used all 
over the world India again became the 
teacher of Arabia and Persia and through 
them of the West in the middle ages 
Geometry originated in India from the rules 
of construction of sacrificial altars §ulva 
Sutras are the oldest mathematical writings 
of the Indians 

Astrofiomy — In Astronomy the Indians are 
considerably indebted to the West The Indi- 
an Astronomy though rich at an early stage 
was affected by that of Greece, This is borne 
out by the words of Greek origin (e g Ara, 
Hdt, Tyan, Kendra, Jam^tra, hors ) em- 
ployed in Indian Astronomical treatises 
Thus Varaha Mibir's Hors Ssstra, the 
Romaka-Stddhsnta &c also bear testimony to 
the above fact At a later period the 
Western Astronomical treatises wereinfluen- 
ced by those of the Indians The Stddhsntas 
attributed to Brahmagupta were translated 
by the Arabs who in their tur n taught these 
to the Europeans during the 8th and the 
9th centuries. Bhaskaracarya was the last 
Indian to further the cause of this branch 
of saence. 

Medtcsd Scunsu — We have said before 
that the Chapters of the Atharvavela 
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dealing with medicine are a compendium of 
early medical science It has alsobeen 
stated that it was the mfa ncy of medicine, 
while, the Caraka and Susruta were the 
products of its mature age and that after 
Bagvata the science was on its wane It is 
very difficult to say if Indian medical 
science was influenced by that of the West 
or the latter by the former. The advanced 
type of knowledge found in Caraka proves 
that Indian medical science exercised a great 
influence over that of the West where no 
appreciable development was made before 
the ninth and tenth centuries 

Chemistry — Alchemy flourished in Arabia 
and Egypt under Geber ' and others This 
science was introduced into Europe through 
them It IS seen from Tantra htero-ture 
that Chemistry had an independent develop- 
ment in India at a very early pnod Besides, 
the process of dyeing, iron-melting, prepa- 
rations of various compounds etc were also 
known in India 

Games , — Chess play originated from 
Sanskrit Caturanga and was introduced into 
Europe through Arabia. Thus we see that 
India exercised an influence over the West 
in this case also By the 18 th century A. D 
it became a popular play in Europe, 


On Chemis- 
try, 


On Qemes 
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ctTid Iti^ustytcs ““IndiA h&s been 
famous for her woollen, silk and cotton 
goods from a very early time She would 

?nditrieT^ valuable articles of 

various sorts to European and other ports 
They were highly prized by the peoples 
of the West 



CHAPTER XIV 
SPECIAL LITERA7URB 

The names of a few special branches of 
literature with the names of their authors, 
and aa:epted dates are given below without 
any elaborate treatment. 

Law 

Of the secondary Dharma Sutras of the 
post vedic period, the Vaisnava D karma 
Sastra is the most important This was 
most probably composed about 200 A.D and 
is closely connected with the Katnaka 
G^hya Satra. 

The regular post-vedic law books are 
mostly written in verse. These though based 
on the Dharma Sutras have wider scope 
than the latter. The Sutras discuss only 
the matters of religion, while the Law books 
deal with atonement, foodstuff, government 
etc, along with this 

1. Msnava Dharma Bsstra is the most 
important of the metrical Smrtis. This has 
mostly been based on the Mahabharata. It is 
said in the Nsrada Smrti that Manu at first 
compo sed his scripture consisting of a lac 
of Slokas and divided it into 1080 Chapters. 
This was reduced to 12000 glokas by Narada 


Dharma Stt- 
tras— the 
source of 
Law books. 


Nat r re of 
Law Books, 


Mann Saai- 
hita 
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and then to 4000 Slokas by Bhrgu The 
present Samhita contains only 2686 slokas 
divided into twelve books, of which 260 are 
found in the III, XII, and XVI books of 
the Mahabharata According to Sir Wiliam 
Jones, Buhler and Max Muller, it was 
written about 3OO B C, while other Western 
scholars hold that it assumed its present 
shape at about 200 A. D But the Hindus 
believe that it was composed about 4000 
years before Christ. 

There are some twenty commentaries on 
the Samhita of which those of Medhatithi, 
Govindaraja, Nandana, Dharanidhara, 
CoBiiaenta- Raghavananda and Kulluka are import- 
ant Kullu-ka's commentary named 
IS famous for its conciseness. 
It was written in Benares in the fifteenth 
century- The Samhita has been translated 
by Buhler, Burnek, Manmatha Nath Datta 
and others 

2 Y djnceoalkya Dharma Sdstia — This 
is next in importance to Manu Samhita. It 
was written by the sage Yajnavalkya, the 
preceptor of King Janaka of Mithila It 
contains 1000 slokas and is divided into 
three books. It is based on the Dharma 
Shtra of the White Yajurveda and was 
much influenced by the Paraskara Grhya 
Sutra. It has, no doubt, connection with 
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"the Manava Grhya Sutra of the Black 
"Yajurveda also It, according to the Western 
scholars, was composed about 360 A D 

The celebrated commentary on the 
Samhita is called the Mttsksard of Vijnane- 
grara, who flonrished about nOO A D. 
This was followed not only in the Dekhan 
hut also in Benares and a great part of 
J^orthern India It has now acquired great 
importance in the Anglo-Indian law-courts. 

The oldest commentary of the YSjfia 
Valkya Samhita was written by Visvarup 
about the ninth century A D Vigvegvar 
Bhatta and Valam Bhatta wrote two exposi- 
tions of Mitaksara known as Surodhini and 
Valambhatti respectively 

Apararka, King of Kankan, wrote a 
commentary on the Yajna Valkya Samluta 
-called Apararka after his name The author 
lived in the middle of the twelfth century 
A. D It IS followed in Orissa and Ka^mlr. 
Besides, there is another commentary, *Dipa- 
fcalika' on it written by gulaparu 

3 Vt§nu Samhita — It was derived perhaps 
from the Kathaka gakha of the Yajurveda. 
Mention is made here of the Mleccha Kings 
and many modern holy places. It was 
-commented on by Nanda Pandit under the 
name of Vaijayanti. 

4 . Nsrada Smvti . — This has some 12000 
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Nlrada 

SambItS 


FsrSfora 

Saxu.hit§. 


Catnrrarga- 

Cintimani 

atid Dbarma- 
scatna. 


^lokas in it and is chiefly founded on the 
code of Manu Of the metrical law books 
th's is the only one that does not overstep 
its boundary. The date of the book is pro- 
bably 500 A D 

5 Pardsara SinTtt — This contains some 
565 slokas, divided into i2 books. This 
refers clearly to the practice of widow- 
marriage This was written by Parasara 
probably in the i200 A D The dictunx 
( 'TOSH ) shows that it is suitable to 
the present age 

D HARM A NIB AND HAS 

From ICOO AD onward a number 
of legal compendia termed Dharma 
Nibandhas were produced in India Of 
these Hemadri’s Caturvarga Ctntdmanr 
(1300 A D) and Jimutavahana’s Dhat- 
maratna (1500 A D) are important 
The former is a repository of interesting 
quotations from the Smrtis and the puranas, 
while, the latter contains the famous treatise- 
entitled Ddyabhdga or the law of inheri- 
tance. 

(a) Dharma %astras and Nibandhas 
followed in Bengal 

Jimutabahan is said to be the 
founder of the Smarta views ict 
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Bengal His Dayabhaga is a famoas Smrti 
Nibandha As regards the dutnbution of 
wealth (Dayabliaga) there is a difference of 
opinion between this and Mitakiara 
gnkar wrote Daya Nirnaya on the same 
subject Jimutabahan was born at Pangram 
in the district of Burdwan, situated on the 
bank of the river Ajay He flourished to- 
wards the close of the eleventh century 

Dayabhaga of JimCltabahan was commen- 
ted by several persons Of these Curamani 
of Srinathgcarya, Sabodhini of grikr?na 
Tarkalankar and two other commentaries 
w’ritten by Acyuta Cakravorti and Mahe^- 
var Pandit are important 

Raghunandan’s Astabimgati Tattva is a 
very famous work on the Smrti gastras 
Be has invariably followed JimStabahan 
and added things which were not dealt with 
by Jimutabahan and filled up the gaps left 
by his piedecessors Kagiratn Vacaspati 
has Written a commentary on bis Daya 
tattva. 

(b) Dharma Sasiras etc followed in the 
Deccan 

The commentary ‘Mitaksira’ is, followed 
5n the Deccan also Besides, Smyti Candnka. 
of Devananda Bhatta written in the 13th 
century and the Sarasvatl Vilas ofPralap 
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RudradcY occupy a prominent place there 
Towards the close of the 13th century A I> 
Hemadri wrote Caturvarga Cmtamani, a 
grand work on Smrti In the i4th century 
Madhavacarya wrote two other book^ 
on this subject called Dayavibhag and 
Parasar madhaviya Besides Varadaraj wrote 
Yyavahar Nir^aya in the i6th century A D 

(c) Dharma Ssstras etc followed in the 

Western India. 

Vyabahara Mayukha of Nilkantha written 
in the 16 th century A D occupies a promi 
nent position in Western India and Bombay 
Presidency Of the other books followed 
teodaja there, the Nirnaya Sindhu of Kamalakar 
Bhatta and Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misra. 
are very important 

(d) Dharma Sastras etc followed in 

Mithila 

Vibada Ratnakar and Vibada candra are 
two important works written by Cande^var 
Thakur in the i4th century A D. Madan 
Parijat of Viregyar Bhtta written about 
raufskarand a ccutury before Vibad RatnSkar is highljr 
TiTadcandra honoured there Vibad Cmtamani ofVacas- 
pati Mi^ra, (he should not be confounded 
with Yacaspati Miira, the famous philoso- 
pher and the great commentator of many 
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Philosophical systems ) are held m high 
esteem ia Mithila 

(e) Dattak Ntbandhas 

Dattak Candnka of Raghumaai and 
Dattak Mimarosa of Nanda Pandit are the 
two important works on this subject 

HISTORY 

The Rajataranginl, a choronicle of the 
Kings of Ka^mira, is the only book known 
of the nature of modern history Thfs was 
written in 1148 A D by Kalharia, a poet 
of Kaimtra It contains about 8000 glokas 
The early part contains legends only The 
poet has given names of many historians in 
his book, but their works are not now avail- 
able Nilmat Puraigia which is older than 
Eajatara^gini has descriptions of many 
royal dynasties. 

MATHEMATICS & ASTRONOMY 

The earliest works on Astronomy are 
the four treatises called Siddhantas. Of these 
only Suryasiddhanta is now extant The 
doctrines of such works were reduced to 
practical form by Aryabhatta, born 476 
A.D He maintained the rotation of the 
earth round its axis and explained the cause 
of eclipses of the sun and the moon. 


Dattak 
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Biliatjyatak 

etc 


Bralunapplm- 

tabiddh§.ata 


Siddh^nta 

Siromani 


CaHLt Sar 


Laghumanas 
and Baja 
marta^^a 


Varaha-mihira (505 AD) composed four 
works, three astrological and one astrono- 
mical, — the Bfhat Samhita, the Byhat and 
the Laghujatakas and the PafLcasiddhantika. 
The last one is a practical treatise on astro- 
nomy based on the Siddhantas 

Brahmagupta, a distinguished astro- 
nomer, born 598 A D, wrote a Karaq^a 
and also his Brahmasphutasiddhanta 

The last eminent writer on the subject is 
BhaskaracStya, born 1114 A D. He wrote 
Siddhanta Siromani 

Sridharacarya composed Ga^titasam m 
the 10 th century A D. He has dealt with 
the principles of Algebra here 

In 932 A D. Mufijala wrote Laghu- 
manasaandin II th century A. D. Bhoja- 
raja wrote Rajamartanda About that 
time Padmanabha composed a book on 
Algebra 

Jyotimdabharnam — It is attributed to 
Kalidas, but mostpiobably it was written 
by some at a later period 


Besides these we get the following 
books on astronomy and astrology . — 


1 Siddkanfa Sundar — ^by Msnaraja in 
1503 A. D. 

2 Ma&amda—hj Makaranda in i478 
A.D 
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3 Graha Laghava-^hy Ganega in 1520 
A D 

4 Stddhsnta Rahasya — by RaghavS,' 
nanda m 1591 A D 

MEDICINES 

Cctrctka — Of the extant works on medi' 
cine, the Caraka is the oldest The views 
of SSmkhya taken by the sage Caraka is 
distinct from and older than that preached 
by Igvarkrsna At. the time of Caraka 
there were six medical treatises composed 
by Agnive^a, Vela, Parasara, Jatukan3.a, oarfca^ta 
Harita and Ksirapani. Caraka is the revised 
edition of Agnievia Tantra It is not 
certainly known when Caraka flourished. 

He might precede the Buddhistic eia Prof. 

Levy says that the Chinese edition of Tri- 
pitaka has clearly stated that Caraka lived 
at the time of the Buddhist king Ka^ifka 
whose time has now been ascertained as 125 
A D Of the commentaries of Caraka those 
-of Jejjata, Cakrapani, Haricandra and 
givadas are important Jalpakalpataru of 
dangadhar is full of philosophical discus, 
sions 

Susruta—Qaxsdsak was followed, by 
Sugruta. The Mahabharat has described 
Susruta as the son of Visvamitra, He was Sairutaand 
<discipie of Dhanvantari. The VSrttika 
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S'SgSrjnna, 


AsbaUga 

Uidaya 


Sutra of Katyayana mentions the name of 
Susruta Battddha Taatnk Nagarjuna re- 
vised the treatise of Byddha Sugruta and* 
added the last part to it The Buddhist 
work ‘Mahavagga^ mentions his name. He 
must have flourished before 5th century B C 
It was commented by Cakrapani, Dalvaua, 
Gayadas, Bhaskara and others. (See p 188} 

"Nagarjuna — He was a Buddhist monk. 

He acquired a name m the use of quick. 

silver He is said to have started the 

« 

treatise on rejuvenation His RasaratnSkar 
has been published. Herbs were mainly 
used during the time of Caraka and Sugruta 
Use of metal was very rare During the time 
of Nagarjuna metals came to be used 
largely Black sulphire of mercury was in- 
vented by him He lived in the ist century 
A. D, 

Vagbkata — He was at first a Brahmana 
and then adopted Buddhism His A?- 
tangahrdaya is a famous work on medicine 
His first work is 'Aatangasamgraha’ The 
Astangahrdaya contains the essence of 
Caraka and Sugruta It has been commented, 
by Aru^adatta and Hemadri The author 
of Rasaratna Samuccaya is not identical 
with Vagbhata, the author of A?taangahr- 
daya Vagbhata lived perhaps in the 2nd- 
century A D. The treatises of Vela and 
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Harrta were extant daring the time of 
Vagbhata 

Msdhavakaya — NidSna Samgraha of Ma- 
dhavakar is a famous work He has quoted 
often Caraka, Su^ruta and Vagbhata It was 
translated into Arabic in the 8th century 
AD It has been commented by Vijaya- 
Raksit up to 1 It has also been com- 

mented by Srikantha He flourished per- 
haps towards the close of the 6th century 
A D 

V^'nda — His work is known as "Siddha 
Yoga” He wrote also a vrtti on it. 
Vyakhya Kusumanjali is a comment on it by 
Srxkantha He lived in the 9th century A D 

Cakrapsnt Datta —He is the author of 
famous Cakradatta He has mainly adopted 
the views of Tantra and Tantric medicines 
In his work he has followed Caraka and 
Susruta His work has been commented 
by givadasa His Cakra Samgraha imitates 
the Siddhayoga of Vrnda very closely 
He lived in the 11th century A. D 

LATER TANTRIC WORKS ON 
MEDICINE 

1 RasaratnaSamuccaya—Vc.'vi^ written 
by gomadeva in the 13th century A D 
It combines the science of rejuvenation 
and treatment. 
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2 Rasa Ratnz.kara — It was written by 
NityanSth who lived in the 14th century A D 

3 Rasa Hrdaya — It was written by Go- 
vmda Bhagavata in the 11th century A D 

4 Rasendja Sara Samgraha — It was 
written by Gopal Bhatta 

5 Rasendra Cwldmafit — It was •written 
by Somadeva The author of this book is 
not identical with the author of Rasaratna 
Samuccaya 

6 Bhaia Praksia — by Bhaba Mi^ra 
Das was written in the 16th century A D 

7 Cikttss Ssrasantgraha — It was com- 
posed by Vanga Sena He has given herein 
the cause and treatment of diseases 

8 Satngadhar — He has a treatise on 
medicine, besides his Sarngadhar Paddhati, 
a collection of poems 

TREATISES ON THE QUALITY 
OF HERBS 

1 Dhawoatartya Nzghantu — Compiled 
by Dhanvantari, the king of Kail is the 
oldest work of its kind 

2. Madanavinode Ntghantu — It was Com- 
posed by king Madnapala or by his courtier. 

3 Rdja Ntgnantu — It was composed 
fay Narahari in Marathi language 

4 Draayaguna Samgraha— It was com- 
posed by Cakrapanidatta. 
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MUSIC 

It has been said heretofore that 
Gandharva Veda is the source of music 
This science was propagated bj i^vara, 
Bharata, Hanuman and Kaliinath. Some- 
^vara in his Ragavirodha has given the 
opinion of all these four persons He has 
given prcminence to the view of Hanuman 
whose work was divided into seven chapters 

According to Bharat and Hanuman 
there are six ragas, viz, Bhairava, Kaugika, 
Hindola, Dipaka, Sriraga and Megha 

Dancing is of two sorts — ^tandava and 
lasya 

(Jf the works on music the following are 
important — 

I. Sangita Makaranda 

2 Sangita Sudarsana — by Sudar^ena. 

3 Sangita Ratnakar — by Kaliinath 

4 Sangita Dsmodara — by Subhankara 

6 Sangita Ndrsyana — by Purosottama. 

6 . Sangita Ntrnaya ~ by Vlranaraya 5 .a. 

7. Sangita Darpana — by Damodara 

8 Sangita Psrtjata 

9 Rdgavtbodha — by Somanatha 

Hindu music from various authors — By 

Raja gaurindra Mohan Tagore, edited 
in Calcutta, 1875, deserves mention in this 
connection. 
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SILPA SaSTRA 

This science was highly developed 
before the time of Buddha Reference to 
temple ete , are found in the Ramayana 
which was composed long before the birth 
of Buddha This may chiefly be divided 
into three sections — (1) Architecture, (2) 
Sculpture and (3j Painting. 

I. Architecture 

Vdsiu Vtdys — It was edited by Ga:yia- 
pati Sastri in 1913 Visvakarma is said to 
be the god of the architects Besides, he 
edited Mayamata in 1919, Manusyalaya 
Candnka in 1917 and gilparatna m 1922 
Mayamata has 34 chapters This describes 
city planning, palace-building and construc- 
tion of images etc Manusyalaya Candnka 
IS divided into seven chapters and deals 
with house-building Silpa ratna is divi- 
ded into two parts. The first describes in 
46 chapters architecture and the second in 
35 chapters sculpture. He has edited also 
Samarangan Sutradhar in I928 This book 
has description of constructing machinery 
etc, 

YukUkalpataru — It has been published by 
Pandit I'gvara candra Sastri in 191/ The 
book contains 23 chapters and deals with 
house-building. 
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BThat Samhttd — of Bar aha Mihir also 
describes house-building ( 53rd chapter ) 
and gives the characteristics of palace (56th 
chap ) Visvakarma Prakaga is a book on 
architecture It has been published from 
Bombay In 1913 Besides, 252 — 257 chap- 
ters of the Matsya PuraEia, 46—47 chap- 
ters of the Garuda Parana, IO4— 106 chap- 
ters of Agni PurSga etc have discourses 
on this subject. 

2 Sculpture. 

58th chapter of the Bjhat Samhita and 
4th chapter of gukra Niti have discussions 
on various images of gods The Visuu 
Dharmottara in its 3rd section gives the „ x. 

^ Works on 

characteristics of images The Matsya Sculpture. 
iPurana ( 269 ch ) and Agm Pura^a (49 ch) 
deal with special characteristics of images. 

Besides there are Pratima Laksa^a, of 
jttreya, Mayavastu of Ka^yapa on the 
subject. 

3 Paintmg. 

Citra Lakfania translated into Tebetan 
language, Vi&ijudhar Matottara and the last 
chapter of Silparatua deal with pointing 

METRES 

Metres are of two kinds — ^Vedic 
^nd Classical The Egveda Pratisakhya, 
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the Sankhayana grauta Sutra, the Nidana 
Satraof the Samaveda, the Anukramani- 
of Kstyayaoa and Chandah Sutra of 
Pingala deal with Vadic metres The last 
mentioned work deals with classical metres- 
as well 

The classical metres are dealt with by 
Chandomaniari of Gangadasa, Brtta Rat- 
nakar of Kedara Bhatta, Bambhusaga of 
Damodara Misra, and grutabodha of Kali- 
dasa etc. 

VAlsmVA LITERATURE 

Brhat Bhagavatampta of Sanatana 
Bhagavata Sandarbha ( including six other 
Sandarbhas) of Jiva Gosvami, Bhakti Rasg- 
mrta Smdhu and Laghu Bhagavatamrta of 
Rupa Goswatni, and Govinda Litamrta of 
Kr-'fiadas Kaviraja are the philosophical- 
works of Caitanya Sampradaya 

Of the Smrti works of this school, the 
Hari Bhakti Vilasa of Gopala Bhatta is 
famous 

Ujjvala Nilmam of RUpa Gosvami, a 
treatise on rhetoric, deserves mention in 
this connection. His Nataka Candrika like- 
Da^a Rupaka explains dramatical figures 
clearly and lucidly Kavi Karnapura^s 
Alankarakaustubha is also a good work in 
this section of the Vais^nava literature. 
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Of the dramatical works Rnpa Gosvami’s 
Vtdagdhct Mddhava^ Lahta Madhova and 
Banakeh Kaumudi , Kavi Kama Para's 
Caiianya Candrodaya and RSmananda’s 
Jagannath Vcdlava are important. 

Jiva Gosvami’s Gopsl Camps, and Kavi 
"Kaxiga. puia’s BTndsvana Camps, are two 
elaborate works 

Of the lyrical works Rtipa Gosvami’s 
TJddhava Sandeia and Hams a Dnta and 
Kiofliananda Sarvabhaum's Padh/aka Dsta 
are important They have been written in 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Megh Duta Raghu- 
natha's D^na Candttkk and Mukt& Canta 
also are noteworthy 

Vaisnava literatare lacks in Kavya Cat- 
tanya Carii^mTta of Kavi KarJCiapura only 
can be mentioned in this connection. It 
describes in 22 Cantos the life sketch of 
Caitanya 

Of the artificial poems the names of Rdttt- 
kf^na Vtloma Kavya and Suka-Rambhs 
sam-vdda deserve mention Besides these 
there is a number of lyrical poetry in the 
shape of adoration ( or ^ ) 

RHETORICS 

Rhetorical treatises trace their origin 
to the vedic works Rgveda, the old- 
est work of the Indo-Aryans abounds 
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A short 
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Rhetorics* 


Bharata 


Commenta- 
tors of N&tya 
^§stra 


in figures, specially simile and metaphor 
The Nirukta of YSska has specifilc instances 
of these two filgures»_, collated from the 
Rgveda Panini’s aphorisms regarding 
and show that these 

things were known to people perfectly at 
that time. Aguipuran gives a fuller account 
of rhetoric and grammar 

Sage Bharata is said to be the father of 
treatises in relation to figures etc and 
drama In his Natya Sastra he has men- 
tioned the name of Druhina and has given 
a short account of his views In it we 
find the principles of rhetoric also in their 
germamc state Bha1;ta Lallata, gankuka 
and BhattauSyaka have commented upon 
Na^ya gastra in the light of Mimansa, 
Nyaya and Samkhya philosophy respectively. 
Avinava Gupta has written a comment on 
It, named Abhtnava Bhsrati in the loth cen- 
tury A. D. 


The rhetoricians of the latter age may 
he divided into three groups — the old, the 
middle and the modern Dandi, Bhamaha, 
Rudruta, Bhattotbhata and Vamana fall 
under the first group In the opinion of 
these rhetoricians is the back-bone of 
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kavya Some of them speak highly of the 
«tyle also Aaandavardhana, Abhinava 
Gupta, Mahimbhatta aad others occupy the 
middle position These lay stress on and 
try to establish ara»nift[ i Of the modern 
rhetoricians the names of Mammata 
Shatta, Jagannatha, Vi^vanatha Kavi- 
raj and others are noteworthy Many 
books have been written on the subject we 
give below the account of some of them very 
briefly 

1 Dandl — Kavyadarsa of Dandi is an 
important rhetorical work. In bis work he 
has discussed and refuted the opinion of 
some old rhetoricians He is perhaps older 
than Bhamaha and lived about 605 A D He 
has quoted Kalidasa and Bhasa*. The book is 
divided into three sections called Partcchedas 
The first defines Kavyas, their divisions and 
Scope along with style and gu^s. The 
•second describes figures and their divisions. 
The third deals with play upon words and 
metrical fault etc Besides Kavyadarsa he 
wrote also DaSakumErcant and Chando- 
viciti He does not take figure as part and 
parcel of Kavya 

2 Bhamaha Vrtti has been commented 
upon by Udbhata Bha^ta who lived in the 
court of King Jayapida of Kssmira (779 — 


Bhetorians— 
their divi- 
sions. 


Kavyadap- 
— Its time* 


* w ^ iwtriPr etc " 
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KaryaIai):kSr 


KSyya 

MXmausa* 


KaTylrla^kSr 
SHrxa Vrtti 


813 AD) He quotes Ka^ika that was- 
written in the earlier part of the 7th 
century AD So he may be placed m the 
8th century Like Visvai ath he too does 
not acknowledge Tig as the soulofKavya 

3 Rudrata — His Kavyalankara was 
written about 9th century A D The book 
is divided into 16 chapters and describes 
figures principally and comments on 
language secondarily Rudrata takes 
as part and parcel of Kavya He too like 
Bhamaha does not think as the soul of 
Kavya 

4. Rajasekhara — He flourished in the 
earlier part of the 10th century A D. His 
Kavya Mimansa describes chiefly 
■srofSif^. 'irutgsirasT, and 

I Vabhat and Vagbbat also flourished 
about this time and wrote respectively 
Vabha^aJankar and Kavyanuiasana 

5 Vtsmana , — He lived perhaps to- 
wards the close of the 9th century A, D 
He composed Kavyalankar SQ.tra with his 
own comment on it Kalhan makes him a 
contemporary of Jayapida of Kasmira 
According to him style is the soul of 
Kavya« la this work he has dealt also 
with anomalous grammatical points very 
clearly 
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6 Dhvamkdr — Accordiog to Prof. 
Sobhaoi Sahrdaya is the name of the 
author of the book The book contains 129 
Kankas The vytti of those Karikas is 
known as DhYanvaloka It is not yet 
certain if the comment was written by 
the author himself Abhinava Gupta 
who has commented upon Dhvanyaloka 
thinks the authors of the Katika and 
their vrttis to be different persons The 
author flourished in the earlier part of the 
9th century A D According to him 
Dhvam is the soul of Kavya * and is at 
the root of this dhvam 

7 Anandavardhan — He is taken by 
some as the author of Dhvanyaloka He 
lived during the reign of Avantivarma 
of Kagmira So his time may be assi- 
gned as 855 — 883 A D 

8. Ahhtnavaguptdcsrya — His work is 
Dhvanyaloka Locana, comment on Dhva- 
nyaloka. It was written in 1013 .4.2? 

9 Kuntala — Vakrokijivita is the work 
of the author It was written in the 
ilth century A D along with his own 
commentary The book is divided into four 
chapters called 'g^«r According to him 
plays an important part in the 
Xavyaf 

* I 


DHyani — its 
oommenfcaiy* 


Dhvanyaloka 
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Sarasvati 

Ka^^thablxa- 

ra^a. 


Ki^ryapraka- 
fta its comm 
eataries. 


10 BJiojarsja — He ruled between 996 

105 1 A D He was a learned man and 
a great patron of learing His Sara- 
svatt KaniKkbharan is a famous work: 
on rhetenc It is divided into five chap- 
ters According to him style is included 
in I He wrote several other books 

and commented on Patanjali's ‘Yogassstra'* 

11 Mammaia Bhatta — Of the modern 
rhetoricians he occupies a preeminently 
high place His K^vyaprakksa is an auo- 
thoritative work on rhetoric He flourish- 
ed perhaps towards the close of the 17 th 
century A. D Mammata wrote up to iift- 

the work was completed by 
I The book is divided into 10 chap- 
ters called Ullasas The author does 
not speak anything regarding drama The 
popularity of the book is proved by its 
numerous commentaries Of these Sanketa 
of Manikya Candra, Dxptkd of Jayanta, 
Balactttsnuranjtni of Sarasvatitirtha, 
Ksvyaprakas Darpan of Vi^vanath and 
Udyota of Nage^abhatta are important 
According to the author 'iRtiK is not a 
characteristic of Kavya, but it only enhances 
its beauty is the soul of Kavya 


* “arar qRaiiiatV 1 

jpw. I’’ 
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1 2 . foydeva — He wrote CandrSJoka in 
in the 13th century A D, The book 
contains 350 verses divided into 10 chapters 
called Maytlkhas 

13. Vtsvandth Kavtraja — As a rheto- 
rician he IS next to Mammata His 
S^itya Darpan deals with both and 
^ kavyas According to Prof, Macdo- 
nell he is a Bengali, but some think 
him to be an inhabitant of Orissa He 
flourished in the middle of the 14th 
century A D Ramcaran Tarkavagisa’s 
Sahitya Darpa^ Vivrti is a good commen- 
tary. 

14. Rapa Gosvdml — Ujjala Nilmani 
is the work of the author The subject 
matter of the book is indicated by its 
name It describes the love sentiment of 
Radba and Kri&na The author dis- 
cusses the variety of srra^s , and some 
subtle matters also in it He lived 
about the i sth, century A D 

I5- Appayya Dtkszt — His works on 
rhetoric are CztramimSns^, V'H'ttivkrtzk 
and Kui alayknanda These have been 
written in a very clear and lucid way. 
The author lived between 1554—1626 A D 

16 Jaganndth—Yit wrote Rasagafthgk- 
dhar between 1641 — 1650 AD It is an au- 
thoratative work on rhetorics The author 
could not finish the book It was commented 
on by Nag<“?a 

17, Vtivesvara Sart — His Altmk^r 
Kaustuhha is indeed the middle gem of 
rhetorical works It is full of grave dis- 
cussions and pithy matters 
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N&t^a Slstra of Bharat is the oldest 
work on diamaturgy. The book served 
as an authority m ancient India as re- 
gards the technique in literature and 
drama In course of time the book fell 
into the womb of oblivion Then the 
art was revived by Kohala, gaudily a and 
others The Bharatiya Natya' gastra 
IS composed of 36 chapters or Adhyayas 
The following is a rough outline of the 
arrangement of chapters- 

1 Fabulous origin of the thertre 
(Ch 36) 

2 Construction of the edifice and the 
room ( Ch 2 ) 

3 Ceremonies of construction ( Ch 3 ) 

4 Religious preliminaries accorapanied 
by music, dauces and songs ( Ch 4 — 5 ) 

5 Choriographic art, play, dance, etc. 
( Ch 9, 10 14, 26, 27 ) 

6 Poetics and rhetoric ( Ch 6, 7 , 17, 24, 
^7 1 ) 

7 Grammar, language, dialects, metric, 

reatation, declamation ( Ch 15, 16, 18, 

19, 32 ) 

9 Decoration, costume, play, scenery 
( ch 14, 23 ). 

10 Theory of music ( ch. 28. 33 ) 

1 1 Roles, characters, educations of actors 
( ch 24^ 25, 26, 35 ) 

The book has been justly characterised by 
M Fitz Edward Hadl as an “Institute of 
mimicries’^. 
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The Bharatiya Natya §astra, one may 
•say, IS a vast science in verse and in prose 
under the form of a dialogue not very ani- 
mated, as in hire compositions, between 
Bharat and numerous ascetics gathered round 
him The principal metre used is anustup, 
other metres are also used casually The 
prose appears frequentlv, specially for defi- 
nitions and grammatical explanations which 
do not lend themselves easily to versification 
The work is generally descnbed as ‘‘Sri 
Bharatiya Natya Sastra” 

Of the commentaries of the work "Bhu- 
vanabhy udaya’' of Sankuka, ‘ Abhinava 
Bharati” of Abhinava Gupta and a commen- 
tary by Bhattanayak are important 

Of the other works on the subject ‘‘Dasa- 
rupaka" of Dhananjaya ( 974 — 995 ), ‘Pra- 
tapa ruddiya’ of Vidyanath ( 1275 — 1323 ) 
‘EkavaiP of Vidyadhara ( 1280— 13 14 ) and 
Sahitya Darpa^a ( ch VI ) of Vi^vanath 
( 1360-1370 ) deserve mention We should 
not omit Samudra Misra's ‘Natya Pradipa’ 
in this connection which was composed in 
1613 A D 

GRAMMAR 

Grammatical points have been clearly dis- 
cussed m the Brahmans and in some Upa- 
nigads as well This shows that grammar, 
one of the Vedangas was existent at that 
time. It IS admitted that Ya^ka preceded 
Panini Besides, we find the mention of 
some 64 grammarians in the system of Paai- 
ni’s AitaShyayi 

Of these the names of Bharadvaj, ap, 
Sakalya, Saktayan, Gargya, Galava, Cakra- 
Varma, Senak, Sphotayan etc are important. 
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Personal 
la. istory of 
Panini 


Vrfcti of 
Kat:^ ay an 


Hahabha^ya 


We do not know anything regarding the 
personal history of Pamni Patanjali m his 
Mahabhasya calls him ’Daks! Putra Vyadi 
is said to be his nephew and his forefathers 
are said to have lived at Salatur situated 
on the north western frontier province of 
India From Pancatantra we get that he 
was killed by a lion It is said that he was 
a disciple of Varsa and taught grammar to 
Kautsa His work is indeed an admirable 
one The arrangement is not only methodi- 
cal but scientific also It is divided into 8 chap 
ters, each consisting of 4 Padas 

Kstyavan — He is otherwise known as 
Vararuci He wrote not only Varttik sdtras 
but the Pratisakhya of the Vaja Sam Sam- 
hita also 

He has written Vrtti on 1245 aphorisms 
of Pantni and has composed about five 
thousand Vartik Sutras In course of time 
these Varttik Sutras have been incorporated 
into the body of Panmi’s system to remove 
its defects and incompleteness 

Patatijah — He is the famous author of 
Mahabha^ya According to old Pandits he 
composed Yoga Sutra and published the 
revised edition of Carak He is otherwise 
known as Gonardiya and Ganikaputra Ga 
nika was perhaps the name of his mother 
and Gonarda the place where he lived But 
Vatsayana takes these to be two different 
persons He thinks them to be different from 
Patalijali and supposes that they preceded 
Patafijali Patafiijali in his Bhasya has dis- 
cussed the Vrtti and Varttika Siitras of 
Katyana 

Somewhere he has defended them and at 
other places refuted them also The language- 
of the Bhasya is very simple But in manjf 
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places it is not e2isily’ understood as many 
grave matters have been discussed 

In the middle of the 7th century a D 
Bhartrhari wrote Mahabhasya Dipika and 
Vakya Padiya Kaivat in the iith century 
A D wrote Mahabhasya Pradip which was 
commented again by I^varananda under the 
title of Bhasya Pradip Vibaran In the begi- 
nning of the 18th century A D Nage^ 
Bhatta wrote his Mahavasya Pradipodyota 

Besides Purusottam Dev wrote Bhasya 
Vrtti in the 12th century A l>. 

KASIKA 

In the middle of the 7th century a d 
Varaan and Jayaditya two famous Buddhist 
grammarians composed a very easy commen- 
tary on the system Astadhyayl under the 
name of Kasika Vrtti It is not certain 
which portion of the work was written by 
Vaman and which by Jayaditya 

Some scholars think that the first five 
chapters of the book was composed by Vaman 
and the rest by Jayaditya 

Towards the close of the 7 th century A D 
or in the beginning of the 8th Jinendra 
Buddhi wrote Kasika Vibaran Pafljika or 
Nyasa upon Kasika Vrtti This Jinendra 
Buddhi IS not identical with the author of 
Jainendra grammar Haradatta Mi^ra wrote 
another commentary on Kagika known as 
PadamafLjarl in the 1 ith century a. d 

BkdSS. V't'tU — Purufottam Deb wrote 
this on Loukik aphorisms of Pa^Lini alone 
He has quoted many famous Kavyas by way 
of illustrations This has been commented 
by Spstidhar und^ the title of Bhasa 
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Vittjartha Vibrti in the beginimng of 
the 1 2 th century A D Sarana Dev wrote 
Durghata Vrtti m 1173 A D to 
explain the difficult aphorisms of Panini 
This garani Dev lived in the court of 
Laksmana Dev 

Rajtamdla — In the fourteenth century 
Vimal Sarasvati arianged the aphorisms of 
Afetadhyayi in accordance with different sub- 
jects treated in the grammar of Pa^im He 
may be said to be the f ithei of such kind of 
work Madhavacaryya took only the roots 
and wrote famous Madhaviya dhatu vrtti '' 
It was followed by Ram candra's Prakrya 
Kaumudi written m the 15 century A D* 
Viththalacarya wrote a commentary on it known 
as Prasad and Jayanta wrote another com- 
mentary on It known as Tattva candra 

Szddhania ’K.aumudl — Of the Prakriya 
Granthas Siddhanta Kaumudi occupies the 
most prominent position It was wr tten by 
Bhatboji Diksit m the earlier part of the 17th 
century A D He wrote a commentary on 
it called 'Balamanorama^ for the easy under- 
standing of the boys and Praudha Manorama 
also in a learned manner He began to write 
gabda Kaustubha' in imitation of Kasika 
Vrtti but could not unfortunately finish it 
Han Dik^it wrote Sabdaratnamonorama, a 
comment on the Praudha monorrima Jnanendra 
Bhikgu has written Tattva Vodhini on the 
classical portion of Siddhanta Kaumudi 

NSge^ Bhat^a or Nagoji Bhatta has 
written two commentaries on Siddhanta Kau- 
mudi known as 'gabdendu gekhaP and Vrhad 
gabdendu gekhar* in the beginning of the i8th 
century A D Besides, he has written 
Mahabhasya Pradipodyota on Kaiyata’s Maha- 
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bhasya Pradip and Panbhasendu Sekbar, a 
treatise on Paribhas? 

Varada Raj Diksit, a disciple of Bhattoji 
Dik^it, has composed a treatise on grammar 
called Laghu Siddhanta Kaumudi having 
abridged the Siddhanta Kaumudi of his pre- 
ceptor Besides he has written two other 
books of the same nature known as Madhya 
Siddhanta Kaumudi and Sara Sidhanta 
Kaumudi 

Psniniya Dhstu Path 

Kstra svaini — a Kasmirian has written 
Ganavrtti and a commentary on Dhatupath 
He flourished perhaps in the nth century 
A D Ksira Svaini's Gafl.a Vrtti is not now 
available In 1140 A D Vardhaman has 
written Ganaratna Mahodadhi in verses It 
is an authoritative work on roots This 
VardhamSn should not be confused with Var- 
dhaman, son of Gange^opadhyaya 

T}nadi 

It is said that iioadi Sutras were wri- 
tten by Sakatayana But according to Daurga 
Sinha these were written by VararucI In 
the middle of the 1 2th century A. D ffjjaval 
Datta wrote unadi vrtti 

Non Paninian School 

Kstantra or Kalap * - It is also called 
Kaumara grammar It is said that being 
asked by king Satabahan Sarva Varma com- 
posed it for easy understanding of a novice 
It IS divided into four sections viz Sandhi, 
Nsma, Akhydpa and Kvt The chapter on 
Kit was taken perhaps from the grammar 

• faifesi 
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TJnadi 
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of gakatayana The chapter on Taddhit also 
seems to be a later addition. 

Daurga Sinha wrote a commentary on it 
under the title of Katantra Vrtti This is 
the oldest commentary on the work Daurga 
singha flourished perhaps in the 8th century 
A D Vardhaman wrote an exposition of 
this Vrtti known as Katantia Vistara Tri- 
Locan Dasa’s Katantra Panjika is a good 
comment on Katantra Vrtti This PafLjika 
has been commented by Jina Prabha bun, 
Ku^al and Ramcandra, Kaviraj, Gopinath 
and Kulcandra Besides these there is a com- 
mentary on it called Dhundika 

This grammar is mainly read in Bengal 
and in Ka^mlr 

gripati wrote Katantra Pariii?ta which 
has been commented by Gopinath, Ram- 
candra, givaram and Pundarikakfa Uttara 
Parijista was added to Katantra Parisista 
by Trilocan Dasa 

There is a great difference between the 
Katantra Sutra Path of Bengal and that of 
Kasmir 

Candra grammar — It was written by 
Candra with his own Vrtti The author 
was a Buddhist This grammar was discover- 
ed from Nepal by M M Kara Prasad gastri 
and from Tebetan language byMr Bruno 
Libick The author flourished in the 5 th 
century A D. The book was commented by 
Dharma Das. 

Jtanendra grammar — It is said that this 
grammar was wntten by MahSvir The 
name of the book owes its origin to the fact 
that Indra in his childhood asked Jina the 
subject matter of grammar. In many man- 
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uscnpts Devananda is found to be the author 
of the book This is supported by Hemcandra 
and Vopddev also This grammar is older 
than Candra grammar There are two recen- 
cions of the book, the one contains three 
thousand Sutias with commentary, Abhaya 
dandi Vitti and the other contains three 
thousand seven hundred sKtras with the com- 
mentary Sabdarnava candrika by Somadeva 
Suhrit The author flourished in the fifth 
century A D 

Abhitiava S dkaiayana grammar — This has 
been quoted by Hemcanura, Ganaratna Ma- 
bodadhi, Madhaviya DhStu Vytti, Bhopadev 
and others This book is divided into four 
chapters each of which contains four Padas. 
He flourished perhaps in the earlier part of 
9th century A D 

Sdrasvat gtatnmar — The author of the 
book IS Anubhuti Svarnpacaryya He flou- 
irished perhaps in the 13 th century A. D 
The book with seven hundred aphorisms has 
explained all the important subjects related 
to classical Sansknt Of the commentaries 
on the work the commentary by Amrita 
Bharati, the Siddhanta Candrika. of Rama- 
iram, the Prasad of Vasudev Bhatta, and the 
bara Pi a dlpika of Jagannath are important 

Supadma~^lt was written by Padma 
nabha DatU The author has followed Asta- 
dhySyi in many respects He flourished per- 
haps towards the close of the l<ith century 
The book has seven chapters mz, Samj&a, 
Sandht, Kdrak, A'khyat, Kft, Unddt and 
TaddJtit The Vrtti of this grammar and a com- 
mentary Su padma Pafijika by name were writt- 
en by the author himself. Besides, it has been 
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commented by Kasisvar, Sndhar Chakrabarty 
Ramcandra others. 

Sam-ksipta Sara — It was written by Krama 
diSvar He followed the opinion Mahabha- 
sya Dipika and has given illustrations mostly 
from the Bhatti Kavya He has given in 
brief the opinion of Panmi The book 
is divided into eight chapters The first 
seven deal with classical Sanskrit, while the 
last with Prakit language Jumur Nandi in 
his commentarv, the Rasa-Vati on the gra- 
mmar, has made good the defects found in the 
ongnal In importance the commentry 
of Goyi candra comes next to Rasavati I he 
commentary of Goyi chandra has been explai 
ned by Kelav dev, Vamgi dev, Han Rani' 
and others 

Muagdha Bodka — The author of the book 
is Vopadev Gosvami Besides, Mugdhabo ih 
he has written Kavikalpa Drama and its com- 
mentary ‘Kamdhenu' It is read widely now- 
at Navadvip and middle Bengal Ramtarka 
Yagis IS the famous commentator of Mugdha- 
bodh. It was commented besides by Devi 
Das, KaSi^var, Ramananda and others 

PrayogaRatnamsls — It wzis written by 
Puru^ottam He is distinct from Puru'iottam, 
the author of Bha^a Vrtti 

We have several other minor grammars 
of which Hannamamrta of RGpa Gosvami, 
Prabodh CandrikS ofVijjala Bhapati, Govinda 
namamrta of GovindanS.th , Karikavall of 
Dhattacaryya Cakrabarty, iihoja Vyakaran. 
by Vinaya Sundar are important 



APPENDIX A. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDAS 

On the question of interpreting the Vedas, the ancient 
sacred books of the Hindus, which diffei greatly from 
classical literatures in point of language, style and matter, 
our learned European scholar Theodor Goldstucker shows 
great respect to the oldest commentators like SSyana, YSska, 
Mahidhara and others He holds that it is from the 
chronological position in which the works stand to one 
another that we may feel justified in appeaUng to the 
oldest commentators for right interpretation For, the greater 
the distance between a Veda and the grammarian who 
appended to it his notes, the more we shall have plau- 
sible ground for looking forward, in preference to him, to 
that grammarian who stood nearer to the fountain head. 
Thus according to this view, even Pimm would cease to 
be our ultimate refuge if we find Ya-»ka opposed to him 
and GSrgya, isSkala, iD^katayana oi th; other predecessors 
of Pa^im would deserve more serious consideration than 
himself, if we are able to sec that they maintain a sense 
of a Vaidik word which is difFcrenlly rendered by him 

These remarks apply, of course, to the Sairihitas which 
Preceded panim. But as to the literature which is pos- 
terior to him Katyayana becomes necessarily our first exegetic 
authority and after him comes Patafijali, 

Let us nov see what other European scholars have got 
to say on this question Among others we find the most 
prominent name of Professor Roth who professes to be a 
teacher and authority' on the subject Professor Roth in 
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his preface to the great Sanskrit Dictionary published by 
the Russian Imperial Academy says in the following 
words “We do not believe, as H H Wilson does, that 
Sayana better understood the expressions of the Veda than 
any European exegete, and that we have nothing to do 
but repeat what he says , on the contrary, we believe 
that a conscientious European exegete may understand the 
Veda much more correctly and better than Sajana We 
do not consider it our immediate purpose to obtain 
that understanding of the Veda which was current in 
India some centunes ago, but we search for the meaning 
which the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases 
We consequently hold that the writings of Sayana and 
of the other commentators must not be an authority to 
the exegete, but merely one of the means of which he 
has to avail himself in the accomplishment of his task 
which certainly is difficult, and not to be effected at a 
first attempt, nor by a single individual We have there- 
fore endeavoured to take the road which is prescribed by 
philology to elicit the sense of the texts by putting to 
gether all the passages which are kindred either in regard 
to their words or their sense , a road which is slow and 
tedious, and which indeed has not been trodden before, 
either by the commentators or the translators Our double 
lot has therefore been that of exegetes as well as lexi- 
cographers. The purely etymological proceeding, as it must 
be followed up by those who endeavour to guess the 
sense of words, without having before them the ten or 
twenty other passages in which the same word recurs, can 
not possibly lead to a correct result.” 

If we analyse the ideas and principles presented in the 
passage quoted above, we get the fallowing 
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(1) Sayana gives us only that sense of the Veda which 
was current in India some centuries ago 

(2) Professor Roth is far more able than Sayana and 
other commentators to give us the coirect sense of the 
Veda 

(3) He can put together some ten or twenty passages 
referring to the same word, whereas Sayana and other com- 
mentators could not do this, but had to guess out its sense. 

(4) He is confining himself to the purely etymological 
process which is above that of these commentators 

(5) His object IS not to understand the sense of the Veda 
which was current in India a few centuries backs but to know 
the meaning which the authors of the iiymns themselves gave 
to their songs and phrases 

(6) Professor Rotn is a conscientious European exegete 

Adducing these views of Professor Roth, Goldstucker 

deigns to criticise every point He begins his criticism thus 
one by one — 

( 1 ) As regards the first point of attack against Sayana 
that he and the other commentators give us only that sense 
of the Veda which was current in India some centuries back, 
he meets his opponent, raying that Roth’s is a bolder state- 
ment that should not proceed from the lips of a scholar 
S§.yana incessantly refers to Yaska All his explanations 
show that he stands on the ground of the oldest legends and 
traditions , yet Professor Roth ventures to tell the public at 
laige authoritatively and without a particle of evidence that 
these legends and his veision of the Rgveda are but some 
centunes old 

( 2 ) On the and point he presumes that he is more com- 
petent than S^yaipia in the mtepretation of the Veda But 
Groldstucker is of opinion that when Roth says so^ he 
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seems to declare that he has been familiar with all that 
Sajana knew When an author tells us that he is able to do 
that which another author cannot do we are entitled to infer 
that he is at any rate thoroughly acquainted with all that 
this author has written But the fact is that notwithstanding 
his stay in Pans, in London and in Oxford for the collection 
of the Vaidik commentaries of Sayana for his lexicographical 
purposes, when he began h's Dictionary he was only ac- 
quainted with the commentary of Sayana as far as the first 
Astaka and when he wrote these lines he might perhaps 
have known its continuation up to a portion of the third 
Astaka , and yet he ventures to speak of the whole com- 
mentary of Sayana and to say that he can do what Sayana- 
was unable to perform 

(3) On the third point Goldstucker finds Professor 
Roth insane The statement that Sayana cannot put 
together some ten or twenty passages in corroboration of 
the sense of a word like Professor Roth is more than puerile 
Madhava Sayana, one of the profoundest scholars of India, 
the exegete of all the three Vedas, of the most important 
Brahmans and a Kalpa work, the renowned Mimanisist, the 
great grammarian who wrote the learned commentary on 
the Sanskrit radicals, who shows at every step that he has 
Panim and Katyayana at his fingers’ ends, who on account 
of his gigantic learning and his deep sense of religion lives in 
the legends of India as an incarnation of Siva, — such a great 
Madhava had not, in the opinion of Professor Roth, the 
proficiency of combining in his mind or otherwise those ten 
or twenty passages of his own Veda, which Professor Roth 
has the powerful advantage of bringing together by means of 
his little memoranda. 

(4) . Oo the fourth point Prof, Rpth uccuses Sayana of 
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giving us the meanings of Vaidik words on a purely etymo- 
logical basis There is, in the opinion of Goldstucker, 
too much of boldess in such an assertion Goldstucker 
declares that he knows of no woik which has come before 
the public with such unmeasured pretensions of scholarship 
and critical ingenuity His Dictionary has given many 
meanings without the slightest regard to the grammatical 
proprieties of the word But an etymological proceeding 
(which Prof Roth presumes to know) without a thorough 
knowledge of grammar is altogether a cypher 

(5) On the fifth point Prof Roth has got to say that he 
must not have understood the Veda such as it was current m 
India a fevv centuries back, out to know the meaning which 
the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases This is 
no doubt a very important point If Sayapa gives us the sense 
of the Veda such as it was handed down to him from genera- 
tion to generation from time immemorial and not a few centuries 
ago. How are we to know the revelations of the sages without 
having any regard to the learned commentators who are qualified 
to mterpret them ? Goldstucker makes here fun of Prof Roth 
saying that the latter has received a revelation at Tubingen 
like the former Rsis w hich has neither leached the bank of 
the Thames nor those of the Ganges Who will not hail his 
revelation which dispenses with grammar and all that sort of 
thing, and who will not believe in it ? Golastucker then 
seriously declares that in those cases no cntic has anything 
to do with the sense which the poets themselves gave to their 
songs and phrases, but he has simply to deal with that sense 
which religion or superstition imparted to the verses in order 
to adapt them to the imaginary effects of the sacrifice. 

(6) On the 6th point Prof. Roth says that a conscientious 
-European exegete may understand much more correctly and 
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and thoroughl37 the sense of the Veda than Sayana Gold- 
stucker criticises the view in the following way In scientific 
treatment Dr Bohtlingk stands in the fore front, but he 
himself IS incapable of understanding even the easy rules of 
Panini, much less those of Katyayana The errors in the 
department of the Dictionary which chiefly consist in the 
abolition of the radicals and nominal bases taught by P§nini 
and subsequent grammarians are of a peculiai kind and simply 
cancel all the categories of grammatical forms and those 
of the greatest importance and comprehensiveness But 
a Sanskrit Dictionary has no such aim The immediate 
object is the actual language which it has to deal with 
It must be taken as it is , its function is not to correct 
the real historical language, but to record its facts , and 
m doing so to collect the materials which are to be used 
by the specialists as well as by the comparative philologer 
So far as its direct purpose is concerned this is all it 
has to do Any observations it may choose to attach to 
the real historical facts may of course be given , but it 
shows another want of judgment, to say nothing else when 
It presumes to alter the very forms of the language itself 

Alfrisd Ludwig was the first man to admit that the 
indigenous expounders are not to be followed blindly, but 
he at the same time believes that these eicpounders at least 
partly drew upon an uninterrupted tradition and therefore 
deserve to be respected He refers to the Nirukta, Sayana 
and Mahidhara and tries to judge them by their own 
ments 

Ludwig was followed by Pischel and Geldner They 
combine the two methods of Prof Roth and Ludwig. They 
have shown conclusively that howsoever fanciful, irrational 
and inconsistent the explanations bf Sayaija are as a rule 
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no one can any longer ignore them as Roth and Giass- 
mai have done, and yet call himself a Vedic scholar 
We may meet with much of chaff, but a kern might be 
hidcen beneath is worth the perusal 

Of the oriental scholars some join with Goldstucker in 
sayitg that only the Indian exegetes, Sayana and his 
piedmesiors ait- able to interpret the Vedas aright, while 
others following Pischcl and Geldner say that the Indian 
schohsts with their tiadilional knowledge are eligible to 
interpnt them being dependent upon the European scholars 
for thet philological knowledge 1 he latter in our opinion 
is the righi method which should be adopted to interpret 
the Vdas 



APPENDIX B. 

RELIQIOUS SECTS. 

There are five greal i5.hgious sects to one or other of 
which every Hi.ida but a professed dissenter belongs Tlese 
are the Vaisnava, the l?Ikti, the Jsaiva, the Saura and the 
the Ganapatya Of these the first three are now popularand 
are found respectively, in the North-West, in and ajout 
Benares and in Bengal These religious sects recognizi the 
authority of the Vedas, Dhaima Sastras, Pur anas and Taitras 
All practices which are not denved from those sources are 
thought by them to be irregular and profane Some of the 
sects have undoubtedly onginated out of opposition tethe 
Brahmanical order* 1 hese sects choose their teachersand 
disciples, from any class what-so-ever and they hav no 
regard for the distinction of castes 

Every sect comprises two classes of individuals — encal 
and lay The bulk of the votaries are generally of thdatter 
order The teachers are chosen from the ascetic or th«cceno- 
bitic The rallying points they have are styled the fathas, 
Asthanas or Akhras scattered over the whole counrty These 
have huts for the Mahgnta and his pupils , a temple >cred to 
their Istideva , the Samadhi of the founder of th«sect or 
some eminent teacher , and Dharma^ala for those tio come 
to visit the Mathas 

There are some twenty Sampradalyas of the o^nnavas. 
Of these the Ramanujas, RamSnandis the Kabira jnthis and 
Khakis are the chief. 
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I Srlsampradayas or the JRamSnujas 

This sect was founded by the Vaisnava reform er Rima- 
nuja, a native of Peramber m Southern India, about the 
middle of the twelfth century He spent his early life at 
Klauchi and then resided at Sriranga where he composed his 
principal works Then he visited various parts of India and 
promulgated his peculiar doctrines 

Most ol the VaiMiavas follow his doctrine which asserts 
that Visnu is Biahnia , that he existed before the creation 
and IS the cause and creator of all In opposion to the 
Vedanta doctrines they regard God as endowed with qualities 
and with two-fold forms- — Paramatma or Karan and the Jivat- 
nia or Karya This doctrine is known as Vi^istadvaita 
Vada or the doctrine of unity with attributes The world 
came out of Visnu when He wished to multiply Himself. 
They also hold that the great cause of all is distinct from 
spiritual essence, whereas, the VtcSrlms identify the paa 
mStma with Jl\5tma 

Vitiiu IS visibly present among men m five modifica- 
tions- — in Ins AichS (as images etc ) , in the VibhSvas (avatSras, 
such as, fish, tortoise etc ) , in the VyQhas (four different 
forms of YSsudeva, Balarama, Pradyumna and Aniruddhal , 
in the SQksma froms (comprising six qualities vjraja, absence 
of human passion , Vimrtyu — ^immortality , Vi^oka — exemp- 
tion from care or pain VtjtghatsU, absence of natural wants , 
Satyahama and Satyasankalpa, the love and practice of truth), 
and as the antarStma, the human soul In order to attain 
perfection they have to worship in five different ways, viz, 
Ahhtgamamm, cleansing and purifying the temples etc , 
Upjdunam, providing flowresand perfumes for religious ntes , 
jty<h the presentation of offering , Svddkydya, counting the 
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rosary and repeating the names of the divinity , and Yoga 
he effort to be united with the deity. 

The temples appropriated to Visnu and his consort and 
their several forms are decorated with the salagiSma stones 
and the Tulsi plants 

The Vaisnavas maik their bodies with the foot prints of 
Visnu and various fantastical streaks 

ihe Ramanujas aie not very numerous in the north of 
India They are decidedly hostile to the isaiva Sect 
2 RdmananHs or Rdmwats 

The followers of Ramananda address their devotion to 
Ratnacandra, Sita, Laksmana and Hanuman They are 
better known in upper Hindusthan than the Ramanujas 
They like the Ramanujas keep the ^^lagp^ma stone and Tulil 
plant in their Mathas 

They are not so strict like the Ramanujas in respect of 
eating and bathing, but follow their own inclination, and 
hence they are termed Avadhutas or ‘Llberated^ 

Ramananda admitted disciples of every caste Caste- 
distinction is inadmissible according to the tenet of the 
RamanandSs They say there is no difference between the 
Bhagavdn and the Bhakat Sankara and Ramanuja wrote 
treatises and the expositions on religious texts m Sanskrit, 
whilst the followers of Ramananda wrote these in provincial 
dialects 

Of his twelve famous disciples the following four stand 
preminent ( i ) Nabhaji who wrote the Bhakta Mala, (a) 
Suradasa and (3) Tulsidasa who have many religious poems 
and verses, and (4) Jayadeva who composed the Glta- 
govinda 

3 KaSita Panthts 

Kabira was one of the twelve disciples of Ramananda* 
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He assailed boldly the whole system of idolatrous worship, 
ridiculed the learning of the pandits and attacked the Mulla 
and the Quran Some account of his birth and life is found 
in the Bhakta Mala Kabira in order to avoid persecution 
said , — 

Tf »nH* i 

nftlt H 

“Accoidiny lo them life is the gift of God, and must 
not therefore be violated by his creatures Humanity is 
consequently a cardinal virtue, and the shedding of blood, 
whether of man or animal, a heinous crime 

Truth IS the other great principle of their Code, as all the 
ills of the world and ignorance of God are attributable to 
original falsehood 

Rtiirement from the world is desirable, because the 
passions and desires, the hopes and fears, which the social 
state engenders are all hostile to tranquility and purity of 
spirit, and prevent that undisturbed meditation on man and 
God which IS necessary to their comprehension,” 

4 Kh&Bs 

Kila was the founder of this sect This division of the 
Vai5t}avas has come from Ramananda They besmear 
tbeir bodies with clay and ashes and wear ja® or braided 
hair. 

S Rudra SampradSyas or ValtaiMeSryls 

This was founded by Vallava Acarya. The followers of 
the sect worship Bala Gopala and embrace all ranks of 
Hindu Society, specially the merchants and bankers of 
Gujrat and Malwa Their temples and establishments are 
scattered all over India 
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6 Dadu PattiAls 

The founder of the sect was a disciple of Kabira Panthi 
teachers and was fifth in descent from Ramananda Their 
worship consists m repeating the names of Rama ( japa ) 
They discourage image worship Dadu flourished about 
1600 A D 

The Dadu Panthis are of three classes — TJie Vtrakias 
the N^gds and the Bt%tara DhaAn 

7 Maluh JDSsis 

MalRk D^a, the founder of the sect, was the immediate 
disciple of jSiia Bdbd The Bhagavadgita is their chief 
authonty 

THE gAIVA SECTS. 

The ^aivas worship Siva and Bhavani jointly The 
following are the principal sects belonging to the Saiva class. 

X The Daniis and DaianStms 

The Dandis carry a dania or wand and shave their hair 
and beard They wear only a cloth round their loins and 
subsist upon food obtamed from the houses of Bxahma^jas 
once a day They live near but not within a city. They wear 
tnpuadra made with the VtbJmtt on their forehead 

Any Hindu of the first three classes may become Sannyd 
jIs and DaiA5.s. 

Sankara had four principal disciples — Fadmapada, 
Haslamalaka, Suresvaracarya and Trotka Of these the first 
had two pupils, Tirtha and iairama , the second, Fana and 
Aranya , the third, SarasmA, Bun and BharaA and the 
fourth had Gtrt, Parvata and Sdgara These ten constitute 
collectively the appellation of Daianami 
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2, Tht Yogins 

The Yogins are the followers of Gk^rakhnatha, whose traces 
are found in Gorakhkjetra, at Peshawar and in the districts 
and town of Gorakhpur 

"Gorakh*’ say the authorities of the sect, is but one of nine 
eminent teachers, of Nathas There were eighty-four perfect 
Yogins or Stddhas 

3 The Jangamas or Lingiyatas 

The followers of the sect wear the emblem of linga on 
some part of the dress or person. They smear their forehead 
with Vtbl^t and carry rosaries made of rudr&ksa 

4 The Paramahaaysa 

Vaikuntha Puri, a dandi author, divides sannyasis into 
four different classes, — KiMcara^ Bahudaka, HaxQsa and 
Paramaharasa The order is marked with the graduated 
intensity of self mortification and profound abstraction 

Besides there are, Aghort, Urdhab&hu, hh&iamukJA., NakB. 
SannySsts AvadSdas and others 

THE gAKTAS 

Of the worshippers of Sakti, the Dakshmas and the 
Vamis or VSmacSris are famous The former offers bah 
consisting of grain, milk and sugar and also kids to Devi 
The sect however is considered rather heterodox. The 
latter worships Devi in order to obtain supernatural power 
in this life. The form of their worship requires five 
Makdras, 

strrroiwwniissi li 
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THE SAURAS 

The followers of the sect worship only the Sun-god Their 
tilaka is made with red sandal and they wear crystal necklace 

They take their meal without salt on every Sunday and on 
each Samkranti 


THE GANAPATYAS 

Ganeia or Garapati is their object of worship 
MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

The ^ikhas or Nanak^ahis are classed under several 
distinctions 

I Udasins — They live in convents 
2, Ganja Baksis 
3 Ramarayls, 

4 Suthra Sahis — They are chiefly gamblers, drunkards 
and thieves 

5 Govind Sunhis -disciples of Guru Govind Singh, who 
was tenth in descent from Nanak The followers are of a 
worldly and war-like spint 

6 Nirmalas 

7 Nagas 


The fatns 

Fc” the doctrines of the sect see **Jaina philosophy’* 

ante. 
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EXERCISE 

I Name and characterise the principal Sanskrit lyrics 
1910 P, 1932H. 

2. Is there any evidence for any branches of Indian 
literature having been influenced by Greek literature ? 1910H, 
1925H 

3 Trace the origin of Pancatantra and indicate its rela- 
tion to iEsop’s fables 19 iiP 

4 Discuss the the different methods of interpretatiou 
which have been applied to the Veda 1911H 1914H 1923H 

5 Give a survey of Indian Ethical Poetry Quote any 
specimen you may remember 1911H, 1918P 1927 P 

0 Give a suivey of Indian lyrical poetry with details as to 
cither the Meghaduta or Gita govmda 1912 H, 1919H, 
1920P, 1922P, 1925 H. 

7 Discuss the gene’ic connection, if any, between the 
dramatic literature of India and that of Greece 1QI3P 

8 Discuss the theory of Greek influence on the develop- 
ment ol Indian drama lyloH iSzSH 

9 Discuss the age and authorship of Pacuitantra 1914?. 

10 Name some of Indian works on astronomy and medi- 
cine. 1914? 

II The proneness of Indian mind to reflection found 
more abundant expression in poetry than the literature ot any 
other nation that can boast — Justify the statement 1914H 

1 a. Trace the development of Hindu Astronomy. 19*5^ 

1 3 Sketch briefly the history of grammatical literature 
in Sanskrit. i9iyP. 

14 Give a critical survey of the fairy tales and fables 1 n 
Sanskrit 1924H i gasH, 
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15 What are the reasons for supposing that the Panca 
trantra is derived from the Buddhistic sources 1926P 

16 Trace the histoiy of the migiation of Indian fable 
into the world 1929P 

1 7 State in brief what you know of the Bihatkatlu and 
other later recasts of this work 1929P 

18 Wnte a note on the art of writing and the trans- 
mission of the Indian literature 1932P 

19 Mention some three modern anthologies of Sanskiit 
gnomic poetry with their characti iisfcs 193'STI 
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